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BOOK REVIEWS 


This Issue, and Others 


For any who still assume that anthropologists study only small societies 
and exotic cultures, this may be a surprise ‘“‘sampler”’ of treatments of our own 
people. To Margaret Lantis our thanks for bringing together this special issue, 
and for placing the articles (in her “Introduction”) into the context of studies 
of North American society and culture. 


This is the last issue of our three-year tenure as Editor. At the Boston 
meeting of the Association we presented our final report (which will be pub- 
lished soon in the Bulletin) and received appropriate thanks from our col- 
leagues. We are conscious, and proud, of the achievement of the past three 
years. We began with the assumption that much good anthropological writing 
died aborning because space in which to publish was limited. We thought that 
a quantitative increase would free restrictions on the boundaries of anthropol- 
ogy, thus enabling this journal to reflect the full breadth of our discipline. We 
did succeed in more than doubling the quantity; our readers by now have 
judged (probably not uniformly) if there have been increases as well in the 
range, interest, and quality of the articles. This, rather than the new quantita- 
tive level, is the test. 

As we look back now, it seems to us that the quality of individual articles 
was just as high, or higher, in 1952 as in 1955. After all, the authors then as 
now include the best of our colleagues (even some of the same ones). Nor 
could we surpass, if we reached, the quality of editing set by Melville Hersko- 
vits. If the ANTHROPOLOGIST is a better or more interesting journal now, it 
must be mainly because bigness itself has some favorable consequences—a 
hypothesis not uncongenial to U. S. culture! 

Whatever has been our achievement, our pride is at least matched by our 
gratitude, for we are acutely conscious that it has been the achievement of the 
many. With our last editorial breath, we become singular again by quoting 
from our final report as Editor: 


. .. Whatever success the program has had is due to the tremendous co-operation of 
very many people. For one thing, we should have had neither the temerity nor the 
facilities to undertake the initial expansion without the encouragement of... the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. For another, it required the 
help of the whole profession for us to succeed. First . . . all of our colleagues in anthro- 
pology who... have created the interesting material from which the editors have 
only selected. Second . . . the editors of special issues, and of the special departments of 
technical notes and of museums, the solicited authors, and the others (in symposia and 
the like)... . Third... the changing group of officers of the Association who have 
supported with vigor the program of expansion.... Fourth... those colleagues 
whose thankless task it has been to read and criticize manuscripts . . . but—since 
opinions differ—do not, for all their loyal effort, even always have their advice taken! 
Fifth ... my colleagues on the editorial board and in the office who shared fully with 
me the entire effort of these three happy years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


—— objectives were suggested to authors of papers for this issue. 


1. The editors hope and urge that these papers present not merely an annotated 
list of research projects and publications. . . . summarize the substantive content of 
the American anthropologists’ study of their own culture and people and the conclu- 
sions from this study. 

2. All articles should be integrative and evaluative. Some articles may give special 
attention to a comparison of anthropologists’ interests, attitudes, and methods, when 
studying their own culture, with those of other disciplines . . . . Some authors may dis- 
cuss trends in our discipline . . . . Some articles may have to stress the gaps, the work 
not done, rather than the accomplishments. 

3. Each article should present suggestions for practical future work ... . 


Inevitably, because of differences in the subject matter and those differ- 
ences in the attitudes of anthropologists mentioned above, the treatment of 
subject has varied. Merriam, Spiro, and Landes, especially, have not limited 
their review and evaluation to anthropologists’ work. They have drawn on the 
total bibliography on their respective topics, since anthropologists have not 
done much in their fields. 

As for the survey of a segment of the total subject, the most comprehensive 
and systematic one has been made by Mason. But on some topics it was more 
important to provide an integrative construct for scattered materials. In their 
review of substance, some writers seem to have been overwhelmed by the 
amount of work not done by anthropologists that should be done. This is not 
true of all our contributors; for example, Vogt shows how one can pull mis- 
cellaneous data together within a framework. Spiro also sounds hopeful about 
future research on American culture even though he does present us with a list 
of good opportunities missed. 

The only authors who present solely new research are Schneider and 
Homans, writing on kinship, while Landes gives a considerable amount from 
her own recent studies of Negroes’ place in various societies. We wish we could 
have presented more of this kind of new information, but only a part of our 
task can be accomplished in one volume. 

Harding, Trager, Harrington, and a few others, of course, have worked 
hard in the specific fields that they review, yet all have commendable objec- 
tivity toward their respective branches of our discipline. 

Regarding the objective of integration, Arensberg and Du Bois have con- 
tributed outstandingly in their use of models or constructs. Kimball also has 
presented one, although he was not called upon, in the present case, to apply it. 
Mason has used institutional categories from sociology and cultural anthropol- 
ogy, plus “ethos,” in a somewhat different way from the models presented by 
Arensberg and Du Bois. The former’s study of American communities reminds 
us of the contribution of Robert Lamb in his concept of “living models.” 

To integrate information and hypothesis from many sources should be the 
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function of anthropology, and in the present series of papers we have good 
examples of the function. As Kimball says, anthropology is eclectic and 
holistic. 

Regarding suggestions for future research, Spiro, Kluckhohn, and others 
herewith present us with so many good questions that we shall be kept busy 
many years trying to answer them. 

So much for our objectives. Now what have we accomplished and failed to 
accomplish in this volume as a whole? The grouping of the articles shows not 
only common interest in specific aspects of American culture and people but 
also emphases in methods of their study. The first five papers (on archeology, 
the problems of studying the complex contemporary culture, communities and 
regions, historical continua in relation to geography, and music) deal with the 
historical background of American culture and have a sense of historicity, even 
in the study of the contemporary. 

The paper on music can be grouped also with the following ones on language 
and kinship terminology. Here there is a common interest in systems of ex- 
pression. Merriam, Trager, Schneider and Homans have something else in 
common that is even more important: their emphasis on the relation of the 
single system to the remainder of the culture. This characteristically anthro- 
pological emphasis may reassure those anthropologists who have thought that 
when we study the complex contemporary civilization we tend to abandon 
the tenets of our discipline. The last of this series, the paper on kinship terms, 
forms a bridge to the next group including Goldschmidt’s article on social 
stratification and status dynamics, Harding’s paper on industry, and that by 
Du Bois on basic American values. Here we have moved rather far from local 
historical lines and have begun to study those systems that cross regional, 
ethnic, and other culture-area divisions. The chief emphasis seems to be on 
values and their dynamics. 

The contemplation of the basic values by which the individual lives leads 
us on to a characterization of the people: their ethnic characteristics, physical 
and cultural, and their ethnic relationships. The papers in this group are those by 
Spiro, Landes, Mason, and Kluckhohn. After contemplating the ethnic relations 
within the United States, we then look at Americans as givers: how is American 
culture presented in acculturation studies of others strongly influenced by it? 

Finally, we ask how much is known about the human organisms who bear 
the American civilization, and we find that we really know very little about 
them. Hence the series is closed with an imploring request for more research 
on the American people. 

As this issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST was originally planned, there were to 
be papers on folklore; health, food habits, and medical care; government and 
law; education, especially the socialization of the child; and the family. Those 
on education and the family would have provided an opportunity to review a 
large segment of the work of Margaret Mead, whose contribution to the study 
of the United States has been given inadequate attention in the present series 
of papers. For various reasons these articles did not materialize or could not 
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be included. Actually, “the family” has not been entirely omitted in the fol- 
lowing articles, but it should have separate consideration. We hope that future 
issues of anthropological journals will contain surveys of all the above subjects 
and others that are needed: cultural anthropological surveys of religion, the 
military, science, mass media of communication, and manners and styles. 

As one looks at the work reviewed and listens to the tone of the review, one 
discovers traditional American anthropological viewpoints and methods of 
study. This editorial helper and her advisory group must take special criticism 
for having given so little opportunity to a statement of the work on relation- 
ship of culture and personality and on national character. Still, even when the 
contributors might have given some favorable, or at least extended, attention 
to these subjects, they did not. In short, it appears to this reader as though 
the subject of national character has taken a beating in this series of papers. 
Still, probably Cora Du Bois’s “The Dominant Value Profile of American 
Culture,” without getting into any arguments about national] character, is 
saying a good deal about it, and this should stimulate other writers. 

Since we have only one, the Landes paper, comparing American with other 
cultures regarding the handling of a common social problem, this seems to be 
another lack that needs future supply. Cultural anthropology and linguistics 
for years have commended themselves for their comparative viewpoint and 
their methods of comparison. Perhaps we do not yet know enough about 
“America”’ to begin comparing it with other culture-areas in a sound way. Let 
us, however, never forget this goal. 

This issue may represent not merely a happenstance—in that certain 
anthropologists qualified to write the needed articles were or were not able te 
do so at this time—but instead represent a real change in the road that we want 
to take. Surprising—but not unpleasantly so—is the number of writers who 
have turned toward history. For some time Robert Lamb, William Fenton, and 
Clyde Kluckhohn talked about the necessity of our using historical documents. 
Kluckhohn wrote in 1945, “With some honorable exceptions, anthropologists 
are notorious among social scientists for their neglect of library research” 
(1945:83). Library research, of course, is not the whole of the historical 
method, but it is an important part of it. While a good number of anthropolo- 
gists have been off studying psychology during the past twenty years, appar- 
ently their place has been taken by the historians who have been studying 
anthropology. Now, evidently, some of us think that we should return to the 
common ground where we can join them. 

Perhaps this trend, which seems to be just forming, is part of a larger de- 
velopment in American culture. (Another paper that should be included in 
this series would deal with the American anthropologist in relation to his own 
culture and, especially, as an exponent of it.) In a recent article entitled “The 
Boom in American History,”’ William Harlan Hale (1955) said, 

The other day I decided to check up on the popular impression that buyers of 
American books today are concerned primarily with Positive Thinking, reducing, re- 
pairing old furniture, and the Himalayas, in that order. I find that they are also, in 
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record numbers, concerned with history—not just medieval history as romanticized 
by leading lady novelists, but that old standby, American history, especially as written 
by non-Ph.D.s or by Ph.D.s who are able to write as if they were not. 

When two book clubs are specializing in history, primarily American; when the 
new book by . . . Professor Stewart H. Holbrook, The Age of the Moguls, quickly rolls 
up a bookstore sale of nearly fifty thousand; when the luxurious new bimonthly 
American Heritage ($2.95 a copy, $12 a year) approaches a circulation of one hundred 
thousand with its second issue; and when more than four million copies of just one 
publisher’s juvenile historical series (Random House’s ‘Landmark Books’) have been 


sold within five years—we are clearly in the presence of a phenomenon, possibly even 
a Trend. 


A historian, C. Vann Woodward, a year earlier published an article trying 
to explain Americans’ sense of history (not necessarily a knowledge of history). 
These comments on our interest in history may be more entertaining than 
accurate, although they do produce some evidence. They set up, though, 
hypotheses about American culture that we should be testing and relating 
to our own subcultural view of American history. 

To make the most of the opportunity to study a living culture without the 
expense of traveling half-way around the world, we can and should do the fol- 
lowing things. 

First, we can apply the concepts used by anthropologists in analyzing 
other languages and cultures and in making physical studies of other popula- 
tions. We can apply the concepts to data already available and to new data, 
remembering Kimball’s warning that one cannot always use data collected 
for other purposes. The social anthropologist, for example, has learned to dis- 
tinguish between ideology and practice, between the ideal and the real. Today 
he not only gets statements from informants generalizing their society’s ways 
but also genealogies, as Schneider and Homans have done in a United States 
setting, lists of household members and their relationships, case histories, and 
other personal documents. Great quantities of such material are already avail- 
able in the United States, and surely some of them can be used. 

In literature the statement of the discrepancy between ideology and prac- 
tice often takes the form of satire, and two of our magazines with national 
circulation, The New Yorker and Harper’s, have contributed entertainingly 
and often astutely to the record of the realities of American life (for example, 
Sylvia Wright’s little piece, “My Kitchen Hates Me,” in Harper’s Magazine). 
Before we shrug off these writings we should ask such questions about cus- 
tomary behavior as this: Just what are the housekeeping practices of various 
regional, social status, and ethnic categories of women in the United States? 
Somewhere between the model housekeeping of the women’s magazines and 
the cartoons of distraught women in cluttered kitchens there are generalities 
of housekeeping behavior to be stated. 

At this point we come to the big question of quantification, well presented 
by Kimball. Since we cannot possibly observe all housewives’ work, we must 
decide how to sample our large population. Quoting Margaret Mead, Kimball 
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has indicated a satisfactory answer which, however, needs further clarifica- 
tion. 

In the gap between the ideal and the real, as in a conflict between two 
ideals or two realities, there is a straining for consistency or harmony, as 
stated by Du Bois. This leads to cultural compensation. We can understand 
why people act so only when we see the other behavior ideals and the institu- 
tions which may be deviously related to the behavior under study. To under- 
stand the cultural compensations and other relationships between seemingly 
separate behavior, the anthropologist must seek and describe a cultural sys- 
tem. We may call this the ultimate concept or at least the ultimate goal in 
applying our concepts to U. S. and also Canadian culture. We must try to 
organize our observations into more and more comprehensive statements. 
There is, however, a danger in this, as stated by Marston Bates (1954:302): 
The man who calls himself an anthropologist has almost certainly had field experience 
with some nonliterate society. This experience can have the great advantage of giving 
the investigator a “feel’’ for a culture as a whole. . . . Shift of study from nonliterate 
tribes to literate communities can also have disadvantages—perhaps, most obviously, 
a tendency to over-simplify, sometimes to the point of caricature. 


Perhaps it is this fear of oversimplification, of presenting a caricature, that 
makes anthropologists shun statements about “national character.” Although 
we are reaching toward comprehensive statements, we are not always climbing 
on a firm scaffold. The person who today jumps to reach the roof covering the 
whole American structure is likely to hang suspended. Frederic William Mait- 
land is said to have stated that national character is ‘a wonder-working spirit 
at the beck and call of every embarrassed historian, a sort of deus ex machina, 
which is invoked to settle any problem which cannot be readily solved by ordi- 
nary methods of rational investigation.” 

Second, regarding the studies that we can and should make and using that 
rational investigation, we must do a plodding kind of work in testing hy- 
potheses about American culture and language that have been supplied by 
other disciplines. Social psychology, sociology, and the humanities present 
us with plenty of astute observations, summaries from opinion polls, and other 
statements that need testing by different methods. Let us take one small ex- 
ample. James Thurber, a writer who has shown considerable objectivity about 
his own people, despite a preoccupation with the male-female contest, claimed 
recently that after an analysis of plays of the past generation he sees a femi- 
nization of the legitimate theater in both England and the United States, es- 
pecially in the latter. He claims that the trend has been less attention to actors 
than to actresses and an increase in the number of plays about women, with 
corresponding decrease in the number of plays centering on men. 

Perhaps there is even a feminization of detective stories and other literary 
forms. The first step is to review the same body of literature as the other 
writer has covered. Then, as the special contribution of the anthropologist, 
one must trace the trend, once it has been verified, to and through other 
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aspects of American life. It would not be sufficient simply to say that women 
now work outside the home and own property. Because of the specific omis- 
sions in this collection of papers we lack the contribution of the person who 
has worked on just such research problems, namely, Margaret Mead. Although 
she has written a lot and has made some generalizations that will stand future 
tests, no one person can cover so large a field, and we need other workers. 
Anthropologists must be willing to undertake tedious chores such as their 
fellow scientists perform day by day. For the anthropologist studying a remote 
group never previously described to the literate world, nearly every day’s effort 
produces some discovery. The glamor of discovery will come much more in- 
frequently when we stay home and study our own civilization. But we prob- 
ably will not grow up as scientists until we do just that. 

Many of the statements on American life that are coming from our col- 
leagues in the humanities and the social sciences have more serious and wide- 
spread application than the small example cited of possible feminization of 
the legitimate theater. The people who read widely in history and literature 
and who have some objective curiosity about the significance of the things 
that they find are excellent sources of scientific leads to be followed with 
meticulous analysis. 

Anthropologists, often having to talk across language barriers, have learned 
to substitute observation for verbal report or to get along with only simple 
statements made through interpreters. Also, since anthropology has de- 
veloped in part from the biological sciences, it—more than psychology or 
probably history—puts greater responsibility on the observer, the scientist, 
and less on the subject himself for stating what he does or intends. There is 
considerable evidence that anthropologists distrust the verbalism in psychol- 
ogy and especially in social psychology, with its emphasis on the stated 
opinion rather than the action, and to some extent have rejected the verbalism 
in history and literature. Nevertheless, they have sought to do, in their own 
way, what the humanities do: to describe not only the separable basic values 
but also the general look of the country, the style of behaving and thinking. 
In discussing Margaret Mead’s Male and Female, Evelyn Hutchinson (1950) 
has stated an observation which ‘‘would seem to be Dr. Mead’s view,” 


that although the causal sequence may often be easily illustrated by clear connections 
between infantile treatment and adult character, all the elements in the culture are so 
coherent, or in the same style, that one’s being omitted, the functionally adjacent ele- 
ments would operate in much the same way, even though the omitted element deter- 
mined the properties of the system. Merely unswaddling the infants of Great Russia 
might have less political effect in thirty years’ time than some investigators would lead 
one to hope. 

In primitive society . . . there is sufficient uniformity for such a statement taken 
at random as “when the Mundugumor captured an enemy they ate him... ” to be 
true each time; though the scene would be different, the sub-class of behaviour defined 
by the statement would be definite and typical. It has sometimes been claimed that 
anthropologists of Dr. Mead’s school tend to attribute to the complex cultures of the 
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urbanized Western world regularities of this sort that do not exist. She is, however, 
very explicit in disowning this. A culture indeed might be conceived (though it is hard 
to see how it could exist for any appreciable time) in which all non-physiological be- 
haviour was so disparate that no sub-classes could be defined. Such a culture would 
appear so odd that the atypicality of everything in it would be more typical than almost 
any typical behaviour of any ordinary group. 

Actually, in North American culture there are greater unities than this, for the 
ideal types of behaviour, the admired sets of actions, are less diversified and more widely 
accepted than are any actual types of behaviour. 


Third among our duties, we have some obligation to record the history of 
ideas. One often wonders whether the anthropologists are taking the ideas of 
the humanists regarding American culture or whether the humanists have 
been reading anthropology. Earlier this year a Protestant clergyman (Miller 
1955:21) writing about the popular preacher, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
said, 

The American roots of Positive Thinking are not hard to find. They include most of 
those characteristics which observers are always identifying as typically American: 
our self-confidence and optimism, our worldly practicality, and our individualism and 
striving for success, concerned more with private career than public problems. They 
include, more particularly, that special combination of these characteristics which 


places its practical, individual confidence in the triumphant power of “mind” or “faith” 
over all external limits. 


That paragraph sounds much like the chapter in Kluckhohn’s Mirror for 
Man, entitled “An Anthropologist Looks at the United States,” but the disci- 
plines do not fully agree. Kluckhohn’s “faith in the rational” as part of the 
implicit American creed is not the same as “‘ ‘mind’ or ‘faith’ ” in the above pas- 
sage; and in another direction it seems to be contradicted by Henry Steele 
Commager, who says that Americans mistrust reason. (Perhaps Commager is 
overemphasizing the point or is using it in a special way in his discussion of 
anti-intellectualism in the United States.) It is at this point, when confronted 
with the abstractions ‘“‘reason” and “mind,” that the anthropologist tends to 
flee to the remote areas where he can describe a religious festival with a min- 
imum of talk about faith and mind. He will have to come home sometime, how- 
ever, and when he does he will have to settle the question of the use of not 
merely verbal but literate behavior. 

Whether seeking to compose his own characterization of U. S. culture or 
seeking the history of others’ characterizations of it, he will find a large library 
of materials ranging from careful observation and knowledgeable analysis to 
whimsical notes and no analysis or synthesis. A list of the American traits 
“most frequently noted” in foreign visitors’ reports was assembled by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger (1943: 225-26) in an article that we recommend: 


.. . @ belief in the universal obligation to work; the urge to move about; a high stand- 
ard of comfort for the average man; faith in progress; the eternal pursuit of material 
gain; an absence of permanent class barriers; the neglect of abstract thinking; a defer- 
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ence for women; the blight of spoiled children; the general restlessness and hurry of 
life, always illustrated by the practice of fast eating; and certain miscellaneous traits 
such as over-heated houses, the habit of spitting, and a passion for rocking chairs and 
ice water. 


The Schlesinger paper is recommended not especially for this list of traits 
but for the author’s own effort to answer one European’s question, ‘What 
then is the American, this new man?” This attempt, based strongly on a com- 
bination of cultural history and ecology, is interesting to us since it raises the 
question of the influence of Harvard historians and philosophers on Harvard 
anthropologists, particularly the Kluckhohns and their students. From Schles- 
inger’s article in 1942-43 to Du Bois’s paper in this issue, there probably is 
an interesting story of developing concepts and testing generalizations. And 
back of the historian’s article there was a century of comments on American 
culture, upon which he drew. This portion of the history of ideas leads not only 
to a statement of the values in American culture but to the Harvard compara- 
tive study of values in Mexican and other cultures. This is only one example 
of the historical studies that should be made. 

One thing the anthropologist can contribute especially well, we think: a 
basic order for the enormous bulk and variety of information and hypothesis 
from many disciplines, for example, economics, the arts, and jurisprudence. 
We anthropologists try to see cultures whole, even when presented with a 
million bits and only a few large pieces. In this issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
in attempting an honest appraisal of our own small but healthy contribution 
to “American studies,” we are at the same time taking a first peek at the large 
task that probably will occupy some of our young members for their lifetime. 
Moreover, we have begun the task. To the authors, this reader is very grateful. 

MARGARET Lantis, Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
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Archeology as an Auxiliary Science to American History 


J. C. HARRINGTON 
National Park Service, Richmond, Virginia 


HEN starting to assemble material for this paper, I intended to review 

the accomplishments of so-called “colonial” or “historical” archeology 
in this country and to furnish specific annotated references to all major con- 
tributions in this field. Such an approach would have been possible ten years 
ago. In fact, at that time it would have been essential to intelligent participa- 
tion in any discussion of the subject by either anthropologists or historians. 
But the situation has changed considerably since the end of World War II, for 
a great deal of digging has been done during the last few years at sites associ- 
ated with the history of white men in North America. A bibliography of 
published reports alone would consume the space allowed for this paper; and 
the many important projects for which published reports have not yet ap- 
peared would deserve mention in any such list. The two summaries of activities 
in this field, published in American Antiquity (17:78-81; 18:287—-88), although 
not all-inclusive, cover the subject quite adequately through 1952. (See also 
Preface by Heizer and McCown in Bennyhoff and Elsasser 1954.) 

So comprehensive a title for a paper of this length calls for some delimita- 
tion. The discussion will be limited to the employment of archeological methods 
in the study of the history of peoples of European origin in the area of the 
United States and Canada, from the time of the earliest explorations to the 
present day. Of course, the broad and proper concept of American history 
would not exclude the aborigine, for the historian, as well as the anthropol- 
ogist, is concerned with the meeting of two such disparate racial and ethnic 
groups and in the cultural processes resulting from such contacts. The im- 
portance of archeology in ethnohistorical studies has been convincingly dem- 
onstrated by the work of the Amerind Foundation at contact sites in Arizona 
and New Mexico (DiPeso 1953). This line of investigation, however, important 
as it can be to anthropologists as well as to historians, is not what I am con- 
cerned with here; nor will I include the related but more limited interest of the 
archeologist who uses data secured from white sites for help in establishing 
chronology at Indian sites occupied during historic times. 

It will probably be most useful if we consider the projects in respect to 
cbjectives, or the use to which the data have been put, because the objectives 
of most historic site excavations have had a definite bearing on the contribu- 
tions of these projects. Objectives have, on the whole, been rather limited, and 
the effects of those objectives are reflected in the selection of sites to be ex- 
plored, in the scope of the projects, in the nature of the interpretations, and 
in the publication of reports. Objectives have also, to a limited extent, affected 
field methods. 

By far the majority of archeological projects undertaken at historic sites 
have had as their primary, and often sole, purpose the securing of data for use 
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in interpreting the sites to visitors. In a few cases the goal has been a full-scale 
reconstruction of the entire scene. The best known, as well as the most ambi- 
tious, project of this kind is Colonial Williamsburg (Wertenbaker 1954). As at 
most historic sites, the archeological evidence, although extensive, served 
largely to supplement the documentary. But archeology did permit more 
authentic reconstruction, and it furnished considerable data which contributed 
directly to a more accurate and a more realistic interpretation of conditions 
in eighteenth-century colonial Virginia. 

Results of archeological investigations at many other sites have been 
employed in a more limited manner than at Williamsburg although for the 
same purpose, namely, “to make the past live again” or, as Williamsburg 
more wistfully expresses it, “so that the future may learn from the past.” 
Partial or full reconstruction is planned for other sites, but the development 
has seldom been carried to completion. Examples are the iron-making com- 
munities at Saugus in Massachusetts and Hopewell Village in Pennsylvania; 
the Yorktown battlefield in Virginia; the Sonoma Mission in California; the 
mid-nineteenth-century village of Appomattox Courthouse in Virginia; and 
Fort Necessity in Pennsylvania, scene of the first battle in the French and 
Indian War. 

Excavations were carried on at Fort Necessity by the National Park Serv- 
ice in 1952-53. Although the data were subsequently used in reconstructing 
the fort, the project was initiated for the purpose of determining the exact loca- 
tion and shape of the 1754 structure. Historical research and earlier excavating 
had presented evidence interpreted as showing a rather large fort of peculiar 
shape. The recent explorations produced quite positive evidence for a much 
smaller fort, with outlying entrenchments, and provided many details of the 
fort’s construction (Harrington 1954). 

In some cases reconstruction is not contemplated at present. The data 
have been, or are to be, used along with documentary evidence to interpret 
the site or event through museum exhibits, books and pamphlets, dramatiza- 
tions, and other devices. Many of the historic sites administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service fall in this category, such as Jamestown in Virginia, Fort 
Frederica in Georgia, and Fort Vancouver in Washington. At the latter site, 
center of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s nineteenth-century fur trade activity 
in the Pacific Northwest, excavations were carried on under the direction 
of Louis R. Caywood in 1947 for the express purpose of locating the fort site. 
Not only was the site located, but considerable information came to light 
regarding its original appearance, as well as the activities that centered there 
for a quarter of a century (Caywood 1955). 

Although most digging at historic sites has been done with on-site interpre- 
tive development in mind, there have been a few projects in which develop- 
ment of the site for visitors has not been anticipated. One group includes 
“salvage” excavating, such as the emergency work at sites of nineteenth- 
century frontier settlements and army posts which are endangered by con- 
struction or flooding incident to water control projects. These excavations have 
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provided considerable information on the physical histories of the sites them- 
selves, as well as data which should contribute directly to broader historical 
studies. In view of their unique position in respect to Indian cultures, such 
sites should also provide data of use in acculturation studies. To my knowl- 
edge, however, no attempt has been made to use the data from these projects 
in research of this type, either in respect to the white culture involved or that 
of adjacent Indian tribes. 

Other projects in this general class are some in which attempts have been 
made to supply information for specific and limited historical reasons. A good 
example is the work at the old stone tower in Newport, Rhode Island. This 
ruin has been a favorite, and often heated, subject of discussion for many 
years. Although there is very little documentary evidence relating to its origin 
and use, there have been some very firm contentions concerning it—a Viking 
structure, an English colonial windmill, a colonial watchtower, a church, and 
an office building! Excavations carried out by William S. Godfrey in 1948 and 
1949 were not conclusive, but they furnished data which not only fairly well 
dispose of a Norse origin but make the English colonial watchtower-mill 
theory much more convincing (Bréndsted 1954: 382-91; Godfrey 1951). 

A slightly different problem was involved in the search by the University 
of California Archaeological Survey for the site associated with Sir Francis 
Drake’s explorations along the California coast in 1579. Work on this project 
has been carried on intermittently over the last several years at Drake’s 
Bay, Marin County, California, beginning with Robert F. Heizer’s excava- 
tions in 1940. Thus far seven sites have been explored (Heizer 1950; Meighan 
1950). The problem here was to locate the exact site, although the dating of 
these shell mounds would be extremely valuable in the study of the Indian 
culture of the late period in central California. Thus far, no positive evidence 
has been found which would identify Drake’s landfall, although sufficient 
artifact material of the period has been recovered to support the earlier con- 
clusion that the site is in the general locality of Drake’s Bay. 

The third kind of nondevelopment project I have in mind is that which has 
been undertaken primarily for the purpose of extending other fields of re- 
search but which has involved excavation of historic sites and has resulted in 
definite contributions to American history. Important examples are the Pea- 
body Museum’s Awatovi expedition (Montgomery, Smith and Brew 1949), the 
Spanish mission projects in Florida (Boyd, Smith and Griffin 1951), and the 
work at Ste. Marie I in Ontario (Kidd 1949; Jury 1954). 

I realize that the interest of anthropologists in the results of excavations 
at mission sites lies in the contribution such projects can make in accultura- 
tion and other anthropological studies, to which I referred briefly in connection 
with the work of DiPeso. Our interest in them here, however, is in their con- 
tribution to the more conventional approach to American history. Accultura- 
tion, of course, works both ways, for the effects of Indian cultures on Euro- 
peans is, or should be, considered in any historical study in which such contacts 
are involved. 
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Although the Awatovi report is more detailed and carries the reconstruc- 
tion of buildings and of mission life further than the others, each of the proj- 
ects cited above succeeds in presenting a graphic picture of an important 
facet of American history, based upon both archeological and documentary 
evidence. Brew, in the Awatovi report, comments on this objective as follows 
(Montgomery, Smith and Brew 1949: xx): 


One of the primary aims of archaeology is to reconstruct conjecturally not only the 
buildings and industries and arts of bygone time but also the way of life of the builders 
of those buildings and the practicers of those arts. 


In so far as this objective is achieved, the fundamental difference between 
Franciscan Awatovi and Colonial Williamsburg is in the method of presenting 
the conjectural reconstructions. Colonial Williamsburg does not publish tech- 
nical accounts of the methods used in obtaining the archeological data, nor 
does it publish detailed descriptions of the excavated artifacts and ruins. 
Except for limited exhibits of archeological specimens and a few displays of 
especially important records, “documentation” for the reconstructions is 
largely implied. Although not adequate for the inquisitive scholar, some in- 
formation concerning reconstruction methods, including archeological explora- 
tions, architectural research, and use of historical documents, is provided 
through the visitor audiovisual orientation program. For that matter, the evi- 
dence that archeologists clamor for—detailed destriptions of all artifact 
material—is also missing for Awatovi, as well as for most projects. Some 
writers promise more detailed artifact descriptions in later publications; a few 
have obliged fairly adequately in their first reports, such as Forman in his 
study of Jamestown architecture (1938) and Kidd in his report on Ste. Marie I 
(1949). I will have more to say later regarding the content and publication of 
reports. 

Although the question and some of the answers have been anticipated in 
the previous remarks, it is time we ask specifically what these excavations at 
historic sites have contributed to American history. Briefly, it is my contention 
that their contributions to historical data are considerable; to history, relatively 
little. In making this appraisal I recognize that everyone would not accept my 
implied definition of history. If we ask, in line with the general topic of this 
group of papers, what these excavations have contributed to a better under- 
standing of our own culture, my answer would be that, aside from a very 
limited number of acculturation studies, there have been no direct contribu- 
tions to date. Certainly the data are there for historical studies and possibly 
for certain kinds of anthropological research, but these data have not yet been 
applied to historical or anthropological problems in such a manner that we 
can point to conspicuous contributions. The really important thing is whether 
this situation represerits limitations inherent in the subject matter or is due to 
controllable factors. I am not prepared to give a final answer, but I contend 
that no conclusion is warranted until more and better data have been made 
available and until attempts have been made to use these data in relevant 
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studies. I believe it would be worthwhile, however, to consider some of the 
factors which may have a bearing on this problem. 

A very important factor in the course this “discipline” has taken is the kind 
of people who have directed the research. Almost invariably they have been 
anthropologists, which has been both good and bad. This was probably in- 
evitable, for students of American history were neither especially interested in 
these projects nor trained to carry them out. The archeologists who were avail- 
able had been trained in departments of anthropology and, on the whole, were 
not trained as historians. Some were just in need of employment; some saw 
these projects as contributing to American Indian studies. Few had any real 
familiarity with the cultures involved or with the intricacies of historical re- 
search. There have been some benefits from this situation. First of all, these 
excavators have been good technicians—possibly too good in some cases. 
Second, they presumably brought to the projects an anthropological approach, 
although I must admit that the effects of this are not obvious in the published 
reports. Another benefit has been the familiarity gained by these people in the 
use of documentary source material, which should stand them in good stead 
in any American Indian research they might subsequently pursue. 

The experience at Awatovi, although not typical, is revealing. Brew 
(Montgomery, Smith and Brew 1949:xx) relates with feeling how, after the 
first season’s work, it was realized that they must have the assistance of 
specialists in two fields—ecclesiastical architecture and Spanish-American 
history. Most fortunately this was realized in one man, Ross Montgomery, of 
whom Brew writes: “In his inspired descriptions the bones take on flesh and 
we follow the working of minds as well as the flash of the axe and the track of 
the trowel.” 

Few, if any, other projects have been so fortunate, nor have funds been 
available to employ a battery of specialists. This points up what is possibly 
the greatest shortcoming in this field—properly trained supervisors. How can 
the condition be overcome? The obvious, although immediately unattainable, 
answer is to train people especially for it. Even so, we cannot expect a single 
individual to be qualified to excavate and interpret cultural remains so varied 
and so complex as those represented in this country any more than we would 
consider an Egyptologist qualified to excavate in the Roman Forum. Yet we 
send out an archeologist to investigate a seventeenth-century English planta- 
tion site, a Civil War fort site, or a Hudson’s Bay post, naively assuming he 
can do the job because he has successfully excavated prehistoric Indian sites. 
Admittedly, the choice is better than sending out a historian with no archeo- 
logical training or experience, but obviously something must be done to meet 
this basic training problem if we are to make real contributions to American 
history through the excavation of historic sites. Until such time as special 
departments or curricula can be set up, I suggest that anthropology depart- 
ments encourage students to acquire some acquaintance with historical re- 
search methods as well as with the principles of historiography. 

In his article on trade goods research, Kidd (1954) outlines the specialized 
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training needed by the person who is dealing with such materials. Although 
his specifications, on the whole, are somewhat impracticable, he does make 
some very worthwhile suggestions. Those who read his paper will at least 
realize why there are no “experts” in this field. As Kidd points out, rather than 
trying to become a specialist in a number of subjects, any one of which would 
require a lifetime to master, it would seem more practicable for each to sup- 
plement his general training and experience by specialization along a particular 
line. On the whole, I would recommend specializing in periods and national 
backgrounds rather than in classes of objects—for example. English colonial or 
French colonial rather than ceramics, weapons, architecture, and the like for 
all groups and periods. 

Inadequate training of the directors of these projects has certainly had 
something to do with the fact that significant contributions to American 
history have not been forthcoming, but the real reason for this, as well as for 
the fact that the work has had little appeal to historians, lies in the limited 
objectives of these projects. It is true that the data furnished are of a different 
sort from those with which historians customarily deal, but the really basic 
fault lies in the fact that the results of the digging and the correlated docu- 
mentary studies have not been oriented to specific historical problems of the 
sort that appeal to historians. By and large, the archeologists who have con- 
ducted the projects have had neither the incentive nor the necessary train- 
ing in historical research methods to undertake studies beyond the immediate 
objectives of site interpretation. They have recovered a great store of data 
which should be of use in historical studies, but, with rare exceptions, they 
have not taken the next step—analysis and synthesis; nor have the data been 
made sufficiently appealing and palatable to historians. 

Recognition and admission of these shortcomings do not absolve the 
archeologist from the responsibility of making the results of the excavations 
more available through detailed descriptive reports. But even if the results 
of all the digging at historic sites were to be put in the hands of historians, the 
data would probably be insufficient for the kinds of studies historians would be 
interested in pursuing. This again is due to the limited and specific objectives 
of the excavations, for seldom, if ever, has a site been selected in reference 
to lacunae in historical data. Confronted with one-sided and incomplete source 
material, the historian loses interest, for he is not in a position to initiate arche- 
ological projects designed to furnish the desired data, nor can he wait for the 
excavation of a site or a series of sites which, by pure accident, might furnish 
the missing material. In other words, the results of excavations at historic 
sites will not be of really major value to historians until historians who them- 
selves have formulated specific research problems become archeologists or have 
a hand in selecting sites to be excavated. 

As already indicated, the preparation and publication of reports in this 
field are unquestionably a real problem. Concern has been expressed, and 
rightly, over the lack of published reports; but just meeting the clamor for 
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publications is not enough, for an inadequate publication is not much better 
than none at all except that it helps call attention to the project. Here, as 
with the conduct of the projects themselves, the reports have suffered from 
the fact that they have been written by people whose main reporting experi- 
ence has had to do with Indian archeology. Unfamiliar as he is with the cul- 
tural material encountered, the reporter on historic site excavations feels that 
he must describe and illustrate every object. This procedure was often neces- 
sary with his Indian materials, for he had not been privileged to work with 
ceramic types which could be neatly characterized by such simple phrases as, 
for example, “Wedgewood creamware”’ or “Lambeth delftware.” He is in- 
clined, therefore, to devote unnecessary space in his report to lengthy objec- 
tive descriptions when a single word or phrase would suffice. In some cases, 
however, careful descriptions are needed, as of, for example, the products of 
local craftsmen. Here, as in field methods, the necessary judgment and selectiv- 
ity can be acquired only from training and experience. 

One of the main obstacles to adequate publication is the complexity of the 
subject matter. Whereas a full report on an Indian site might cover a very 
limited group of objects and relatively simple structures, a report on a colonial 
site would be infinitely more complex. Adequate discussion of the architecture 
alone might well consume a full volume. Seldom are funds available to meet 
such extensive publication needs, even if qualified people are found to carry 
out the research and prepare the manuscripts. 

In addition to the problems of cost and personnel, the apparent apathy to- 
ward publication of reports on excavations at historic sites goes right back 
to the objectives of the projects themselves. Often, when the results of an 
excavation are employed primarily in interpretation at the site, publication of 
detailed technical reports is not considered necessary, for the obligation of 
making the results available is considered to have been met through the inter- 
pretive development. An argument could be advanced in support of this view, 
although it does not meet the objection of the scholar who wants to know about 
every potsherd and every gunlock; nor does it serve the student who cannot 
visit the site. Such a view, too, loses sight of the possibilities of improving the 
interpretation through a broader knowledge of the social history of the period 
that would come by comparative analyses of contemporary colonizing situa- 
tions. 

Although adequate publications are scarce, it is true that reports have 
been written in most cases. They were prepared, however, for the guidance of 
site developers and are usually not in a form suitable for publication. This does 
not meet the need of the archeologist working at related sites, nor does it help 
the historian who wishes to use such material in his historical research. What 
will probably prove of greater value than narrative accounts of the digging are 
well-illustrated descriptions of excavated materials. They will be used, and to 
advantage, by historians, archeologists, and ethnologists, but they must be 
recognized for what they are—historical data. They contribute an important 
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body and a special kind of historical record, but in themselves they do not 
constitute hisiory. 

The need for making this specialized information available has been 
recognized from the first. Attempts have been made to meet this need by 
preparation of short articles for magazines and journals. Some of a general 
nature have appeared in publications of state and local history societies, but 
editors of historical journals on the whole are not interested in detailed arti- 
fact descriptions and tedious accounts of excavating procedures and, if they 
were, could not publish them because of the illustrations required. This has 
resulted in many specialized studies being published in nonprofessional mag- 
azines. Some on Jamestown subjects, for example, have appeared in the most 
unexpected places, from the house organ of an iron foundry to a magazine 
published by a horsemen’s association. This has the obvious drawback of the 
material being widely scattered and difficult to find and use. However, since 
it is obvious that this situation will continue under any circumstance, the least 
we can do is to make available to interested workers a complete annotated 
bibliography of all such sources. 

In addition to published and unpublished reports, there is a vast amount 
of pertinent reference material that should be made known and made available 
to workers in this field. As Kidd points out (1954:6), there should be a clearing 
house where photographs and other data could be filed for reference or loan. 
This, and other developments that would advance the discipline, will probably 
not come about until a professional organization or suborganization is formed. 
It is a little soon, however, to talk about an organization, when the discipline, 
if it can be called that, has not even settled on what to call itself. 

In spite of all the digging that has been done, there has not been much con- 
cern in the past over what the activity should be labeled. Now that they have 
demonstrated to most people’s satisfaction, however, that what they have 
been doing is in fact archeology, diggers of sites of white occupation have 
finally begun to feel the need for group recognition and status and have been 
casting about for an adequate term for what they are doing. To distinguish 
between history and prehistory the term “historical archeology” has been used 
extensively, although this fails to deal with the matter of Indian sites showing 
white contacts. “Colonial archeology” is also popular but has obvious defi- 
ciencies, for “colonial” varies with different groups and in different parts of the 
country, and it does not provide for sites of postcolonial times. “Historic site 
archeology,” first suggested in 1947 (Harrington 1952), has not caught on, 
and, where it has, it has been altered, probably for the better, to “historic 
sites archeology.” My objection to this term, although I first suggested its 
use, is that it implies a narrowness of interest which unfortunately also char- 
acterizes the projects themselves. The matter cannot be settled here, but I 
bring it up to show something of the status of this field of research. 

With the growing diversification and specialization in both the anthropo- 
logical and historical professions, neither at present is looking for a stray waif. 
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In spite of the strong anthropological flavor of its formative stage, due pri- 
marily to fortuitous circumstances, I feel that the discipline properly belongs 
to American history and that the future development of special curricula 
along this line in universities should be in the history departments. When we 
are able to convince historians generally that archeology really has something 
to contribute to the study of American history, progress will, I am hopeful, 
be made in this direction. However, the acceptance of archeology as an auxili- 
ary science to American history depends not just upon the archeologists but 
on the historians themselves. There are encouraging signs in this direction in 
the recognition among historians that the reduction of history to a “social 
science” has sometimes resulted in losing sight of the actors and the properties 
on the historical stage. 

In the preceding pages I have discussed what I believe to be the more im- 
portant factors affecting the contributions made to the study of American 
history through the excavation of historic sites. They are, on the whole, con- 
trollable factors. Awareness of them and possible changes in them may, 
in time, make it possible for archeology to make a more imposing contribution. 
But there are still inherent limitations in its use as a tool for studying 
American history that should be recognized by both historians and arche- 
ologists. 

Dealing as they do with a field on the whole well documented and inten- 
sively and extensively researched, archeological findings will seldom make 
any real alteration in the historical account. No one supposes that the arche- 
ologist working around Independence Hall will prove that the Declaration of 
Independence was signed in some year other than 1776. Archeology may be 
able to verify or confirm a questionable or uncertain historical fact, as, for 
example, the exact location of Fort Raleigh, the 1585 English settlement in 
North Carolina (Harrington 1953). Or it may provide useful negative evi- 
dence, as in the case of the Newport Tower (Brgndsted 1954). But it is un- 
realistic to expect much more, especially in respect to the relatively recent past. 

As pointed out earlier, archeology can provide historical data even though 
its contributions to the broader history or to social processes may not be 
conspicuous. It can flesh out the bones of chronology and social trend and make 
them more understandable. A historian writing on the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights will gain a better appreciation of his subject by visiting Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. As a picture is reputed to be worth a thousand words, so the inter- 
pretation of the historical scene through the use of objects and archeological 
data contributes insight, even though it often is intangible and hard to acknowl- 
edge specifically. This is being recognized by historians, as can be seen from an 
increasing use of site studies, in conjunction with documentary research, by 
graduate students of American history in some universities. The value of site 
studies as an aid to the teaching of history has long been recognized and put 
to good use. 

Actually, outstanding historians are already championing the cause of 
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archeology as an important historical tool. For example, Wertenbaker, eminent 
scholar in the field of colonial history, in commenting on the opportunities 
offered American historians in this field of research (1954:454), writes: 


Hitherto they have depended too much upon manuscript evidences. . . . Perhaps the 
day is not distant when the social historian, whether he is writing about the New 
England Puritans, or the Pennsylvania Germans, or the rice planters of Southern 
Carolina, will look underground, as well as in the archives, for his evidence. 
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Problems of Studying American Culture 


SOLON T. KIMBALL 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

HE last quarter century has witnessed a great surge of anthropological 
interest in American society and culture. In turn, there has been a growing 
awareness by other disciplines and professions of contributions which might 
be made by anthropologists to American institutional and community life. 
An unmeasured but considerable portion of this expansion into the field of 
modern life has been a product of the times. The political climate of the New 
Deal, the Second World War, and the expanding postwar economy have been 
factors which, when combined with forces within the profession, have led to 
the present stage of development. Irrespective of any evaluation of the relative 
importance of different factors, the fact remains that anthropology has become 
firmly committed to the study of American society and of other contemporary 
civilizations. The reality leads us to pose such questions concerning the conse- 
quences of this activity as: the adequacy of methodology and techniques 
for research; the quality of the substantive findings; the relations and influ- 
ences with and from other disciplines; the effect of incorporation and modifica- 
tion of new techniques upon outlook and theory; and the prospect for the 
future. Although it will be impossible to treat in detail all ramifications of 
our central problem, it is hoped that a reasonably adequate presentation of 
the development and an assessment of the present situation will show both 
deficiencies and strengths and provide insight into the future course of events. 

We must recognize that any attempt to discuss the application of anthro- 
pological techniques to the study of American culture is faced with many 
difficulties and some pitfalls. The immediately obvious question concerns the 
relative adequacy of 2 method which has been developed through decades 
of study of rudimentary civilizations in terms of its comparable applicability 
to advanced civilizations. The answer to this question is, of course, crucial, 
and, if the application of the method failed to survive the test, there would then 
be no further need to examine other aspects of our general problem. The em- 
pirical evidence assures us that the frontier phase has been passed, and we 
now possess the accumulated experience from which to judge the greater or 
lesser success of those who have devoted some share of their attention to 
American civilization. 

Although the problem of applicability is a central one to which we shall 
return later, it may be well now to enumerate others that we may see their 
range and interconnections. The influence of specific personalities and the 
paucity of theory other than that associated with the historical study of trait 
distribution proved original deterrents of great magnitude. By definition, 
anthropology had proclaimed a catholicity of interest but, by tradition, had 
confined its attention to primitive societies, and not until after 1925 did Boas 
permit any of his students to study other than American Indian tribes. Until 
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the thirties the weight of tradition combined with personal influence weighed 
heavily against any inclination to extend the dominion of anthropology to 
include modern life. The theories of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown and the 
pioneering work of Warner, plus the turn of events on the national and inter- 
national scene, were original counter-influences and contributed greatly to a 
change. Nevertheless, echoes of what was once bitter controversy may be still 
occasionally heard. It seems probable that most American anthropologists 
view the study of American communities as a fringe activity which is really 
more closely allied to sociology, but accept as quite natural the use of culture 
and personality analysis on the modern scene. This curious contradiction was 
expressed by Goldenweiser (1941), who represented the traditional point of 
view, in his rejection of “the higher philosophy of Functionalism.” His re- 


action to the incorporation of psychological emphases was quite otherwise 
(1941:163): 


The new, or renewed emphasis on the individual, finally, forms part of the fructifying 
stream of fresh knowledge and insight coming from modern psychology and psychiatry, 
combined with a determined effort to view the individual as a unique historic product, 
identifiable neither with biological nature nor with the concept of culture, loosely 
employed. 


Although the controversy around the application of anthropology to the 
study of American life has now subsided, the original opposition was based 
on a misconception of basic theoretical premises. For that reason, it will prove 
useful to restate succinctly the major methodological components. 

Basic to all anthropological research is the natural science method. But 
one should recognize, as does Kroeber (1955: 247-48), the additional influence 
of both social science and the humanities. It is this broadly based inheritance 
that permits us to characterize anthropology as catholic, eclectic, holistic, 
and comparative. It would be reasonable to expect that a methodology with 
such comprehensive antecedents should be adequately qualified to tackle the 
problem of complex social and cultural systems. The barriers, if any, would 
be those of our own competencies or rejection based on nativistic tendencies 
within the discipline itself. 

Our review thus far supports the assumption that the methodology in- 
herent to anthropology is applicable to the study of advanced civilizations. 
But the already more or less successful application of techniques to the study 
of American culture should not obscure the fact that there still exist many 
problems, some of which are far from being solved. Of these, the magnitude 
and complexity of American life present difficulties and a challenge that have 
no comparability in tribal studies or even in such relatively complex societies 
as agrarian Ireland, India, or China. 

Some of the other practical problems may be observed by examining the 
history of any one of several community studies. These have been relatively 
costly, have often required the services of a sizable staff, and have extended 
over a considerable time-span. The task of collating, interpreting, and pre- 
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paring for publication the immense quantities of data which inevitably ac- 
cumulate under such ambitious enterprises is itself a major undertaking. We 
should give credit to those who eventually weave their way through such 
masses of data and provide us with systematic analyses. For example, fully 
a decade elapsed between the initiation and publication of the first report of 
the Yankee City study. The research by Leighton in Digby is approaching its 
first decade. Proof that such grandiose undertakings are not entirely neces- 
sary is exemplified by the more modest but significant researches of Hughes 
in French Canada and Withers in the Midwest. The latter community rep- 
resented a simple type and permitted a more modest operation. But the 
list of completed studies stands for only a few of the many communities which 
must still be studied before we can begin to sketch the cultural variation 
which simple observation establishes. 

The greater magnitude of the research operation has stimulated the addition 
of new techniques, many of which had already been utilized by other dis- 
ciplines. Team research involving a division of responsibilities coupled with 
supervisory functions is a radical departure from the solitary field worker. 
New devices for collecting or summarizing data, such as the questionnaire, 
personality cards, code sheets, punch cards, and tabulating and coding equip- 
ment, have been found indispensable. In their wake has come a host of per- 
sonnel who perform the routine operations of recording, assembling, and 
codifying data, with the remaining task of analysis allocated to various in- 
dividuals. The question should be asked if these new techniques have now 
become a permanent addition to basic research? It is possible that they will 
eventually be found to be auxiliary tools and not essential to the main stream 
of anthropological development. 

Inevitably, we must concern ourselves with the problem of quantification. 
As we all know, the traditional empirical monograph has presented a mini- 
mum of statistical data. Anthropologists have been charged with being partic- 
ularly innocent when it comes to utilization of statistical methods. Kluckhohn 
was one of the first to call attention to this deficiency in cultural studies and 
has followed his own admonition by including quantitative statements in some 
of his reports on the Ramah Navaho. Quantitative data have also made an 
appearance in community studies, and Warner has invented a statistical 
procedure, the Index of Status Characteristics, as a device for the rapid deter- 
mination of class distribution for a given population. 

It is undoubtedly true that increasingly anthropologists will use quantita- 
tive data, but there is also the danger that if they adopt the statistical methods 
now current in sociology and psychology they will lose the unique contributions 
which they can make to the study of modern complex societies. It is because 
anthropology has developed methods other than statistical for recording and 
analyzing human behavior that gives to it a distinctness of result. Our methods 
of sampling are designed to yield accurate descriptions of working systems, 
and only incidentally to provide quantitative measures of prevalence. It 
is theoretically possible for a single informant to provide an accurate account 
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of the mechanics of a kinship system, although any competent field worker 
would check the results with others to determine accuracy and reliability. 
Where one is concerned with social and cultural systems of this type the 
statistically qualified random sample is both unnecessary and unworkable to 
yield the desired data. Mead (1953:654-56) contends that “clarification of 
method and aims” can establish the validity of anthropological sampling 
techniques for national character studies. She says: 


Anthropological sampling is not a poor and inadequate version of sociological or 
socio-psychological sampling, a version where equals too few cases. It is simply a 
different kind of sampling, in which the validity of the sample depends not so much upon 
the number of cases as upon the proper specification of the informant, so that he or 
she can be accurately placed, in terms of a very large number of variables—age, sex, 
order of birth, family background, life experience, temperamental tendencies (such as 
optimism, habit of exaggeration, etc.), political and religious position, exact situational 
relationship to the investigator, configurational relationship to every other informant, 
and so forth. Within this very extensive degree of specification, each informant is 
studied as a perfect example, an organic representation of his complete cultural experi- 
ence. 


She grants, however, that whenever the objective is to determine the “‘prev- 
alence and incidence” for any “‘piece of behavior’ then sampling methods of 
the sociological sort are necessary, but that such activity must be differentiated 
from the goal of determining “patterns.” 

When we come to examine the types of studies which have been made of 
American culture, we discover that they fall into two broad categories which 
equate with differences of interest existing within anthropology. We may 
distinguish between those investigators who have turned toward psychology 
and have pursued studies in personality and national character, on the one 
hand, and the social anthropologists who have drawn upon functional anthro- 
pology and sociology as sources of inspiration and have directed their efforts 
to the study of formal and informal groups, social class, and community. 
Members of both groups have common ground not only in the subject matter 
of behavior in modern society but also in the application of their knowledge to 
specific and current problems. The same degree of correspondence, however, 
does not exist in their respective methodologies. 

In the true tradition of anthropology most of those who have been con- 
cerned with American society, or comparable cultures in other portions of the 
world, have been too busily engaged in getting the job done to spend much 
time in describing their methodology or its implications. There are a few 
critical essays, however, which provide thoughtful analyses of problems of 
theory and practice. As might be expected, there are concurrences but also 
some widely diverging viewpoints. The summarization of several of these 
will show the range of conceptualization. 

The substantive contribution of social anthropology to American culture 
has very largely been reckoned in terms of the delineation of social class and 
the analysis of small-group behavior. Warner, who pioneered the field, is 
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widely recognized through his Yankee City series, and the publications of his 
students, for their social-class emphasis. His contribution to small-group be- 
havior, particularly the formulation of the research plan for study of the 
Banks Wiring Room in the Western Electric Study, is less well known but was 
equally significant. The thoughtful observer will recognize that these two 
areas represent examples of the taxonomic and functional aspects of the nat- 
ural history method. He has made analyses of his approach in a number of 
publications (1941a, 1941b, and 1953; Warner, Meeker and Eells 1949). It 
is Warner’s contention that the anthropologist can use the same fundamental 
theory and method for primitive and modern society but that almost every- 
thing connected with techniques must be changed because, “The field situation 
in contemporary life is very different” (1953:30). The differences are mostly 
those of size and complexity. One cannot overcome this difficulty by isolating 
particular segments of behavior or attempting to comprehend the whole 
through statistical analyses, but only by selecting communities as representa- 
tive microcosms. In following this procedure his criteria were used “‘to identify 
communities which are expressions of some of the central tendencies of 
American society” (1953:33). But the study of the “central core of a society” 
(1953: 34) will not tell us the varieties of community types, and such a classi- 
fication is needed along with representative studies of each. Warner accepts 
that this approach can give only part of the evidence about the vast economic 
and political superstructures of American life, but he believes it aids in under- 
standing the processes at work in them. 

The specific cultural factors represented by the distinctive communication 
devices such as written symbols and complex number systems, for which 
meaning and effect must be measured, present special problems. He believes it 
is more difficult to understand social change when the forces are contained 
within the system than was the case with primitive cultures where influences 
were largely external. He also recognizes the general problem of providing a 
more precise answer to “how much and how often” for statements about the 
norms. Finally, there is the problem of ethnocentrism, but this, he feels, can 
be overcome by comparative studies. Furthermore, there is some advantage in 
working with a society where language is not a problem and some of the inner 
meanings are known to the investigator. In addition, the findings of other dis- 
ciplines are available to aid in interpretation, a condition not characteristic 
in primitive groups. 

Gillin’s (1949:392-99) analysis offers some additions and many parallels. 
He believes that cultural theory contains certain propositions which have been 
demonstrated by experience and are applicable to modern cultural study. In 
addition, the anthropologist possesses advantages through widespread literacy, 
the availability of printed documents, and the presence of established political 
institutions. These latter lessen the time and difficulties of loca] negotiations 
and can provide a wealth of organized materials on population, resources, and 
trade. The availability of mechanical aids, good transportation, and supplies 
is a practical consideration. “The problems of outfitting an expedition are of 
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minor importance when one undertakes the study of a modern culture” (1949: 
394). Like Warner, Gillin sees the major problems as those of size and of com- 
plexity in regional variations, subcultures, social categories, community types, 
specialty groups, culture mixing, and personality variation. But he believes 
the difficulties are not insuperable and can be overcome under three conditions: 
“(1) money, in fairly substantial amounts; (2) large numbers of well trained 
anthropologists; (3) the co-operation of specialists in other social and psycho- 
logical sciences under an over-all and integrated plan of investigation” 
(1949:397). Under such an arrangement the anthropologist’s role would be 
“a co-ordinating one, because as an expert in the ways of culture he will take 
the materials provided by the specialist and interpret from them the principles 
of integration and function as they operate in the community he is studying” 
(1949: 398). 

Our survey would be incomplete if we failed to examine the writings of 
Steward (1950) and Arensberg (1954) for their views of community-study 
method. Both are concerned with the comprehensive application of the ap- 
proach rather than with the specific relation to American culture, but this 
generality adds substance to questions of universal comparison with which, 
of course, any discussion of the problem must wrestle. The difference in their 
emphasis is reflected in their conclusions, since Steward examined the ap- 
proach in terms of area research, while Arensberg sought to delimit the con- 
ceptual framework within which community study should operate. 

Steward (1950:21) used the model developed in the study of primitive 
tribes as the basis for examining modern community studies. He notes that 
the three key methodological aspects include the study of culture in its totality 
and perspective (time and space), and the comparative examination of the 
group in terms of methods and problems. Within this definitional context he 
finds community studies present serious defects. Those which he categorizes as 
“social relations studies,” typified by the Yankee City series, he states can 
hardly be called “ethnographic” (1950:27). Others, such as West’s Plainville, 
U.S.A., more nearly approximate the ideal pattern but show the influence of 
culture and personality interest. All of them, he states, show deficiencies in 
sampling. The major defect in community studies has been the failure “to 
treat communities within their larger context and to give adequate attention 
to aspects of culture and society which have national dimensions” (1950: 51). 
Such studies are also “‘strikingly unhistorical,”’ and they “are not comparable.” 

These criticisms throw into relief some of the difficulties involved in the 
study of more complex societies but, in turn, raise some questions about the 
adequacy of the understanding of the primitive model. The difficulties of a 
literal application of “total” description of culture may be seen in one example. 
Let us assume that a detailed description of material culture, including tech- 
niques of manufacture and use, was attempted for a modern community of ten 
thousand population. The task would not be impossible, but it would require 
several volumes to present and its value would be highly questionable. How, 
then, does one handle problems of this kind or similar ones which arise in 
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connection with the multitude of variations in behavior and belief which one 
finds? The problem, obviously, is partly methodological and partly conceptual, 
and for a contrasting statement we shall turn to Arensberg’s analysis. 

It is Arensberg’s thesis that community study must be understood as a 
“method of observation and exploration, comparison and verification” (1954: 
110) and not as study of “a” or “the” community. Its purpose is not the 
characterization of the community but its use “as a setting for the exploration, 
discovery, or verification of interconnections among social and psychological 
facts and processes” (1954:110). It accomplishes this purpose through examin- 
ing ‘‘conditions in vivo, in their full natural, living setting, and relationships” 
(1954:111). Within this conceptualization community study is not a subject 
matter but a tool of social science. As such, certain decisions are imposed upon 
those who utilize it. For example, it is necessary for the social scientist to 
select a setting which, as Arensberg expressed it, presents a “full round of local 
life.” Within this whole he must then examine a “reasonably full sample of the 
whole life of the people concerned” (1954:111). In order to accomplish this he 
must utilize the widest possible variety of techniques and must also be chary of 
accepting extant data as adequate, since all too often they have been com- 
piled for quite other purposes and likely carry incrustations of irrelevant as- 
sumptions. Finally, the outlook must be “structural, qualitative, topographi- 
cal” (1954:111). 

Others will agree with Arensberg that community-study method is both 
naturalistic and comparative, but when he states that the fundamental method 
is “the comparison of the organizational forms of animal life and human cul- 
ture” (1954:124) those who are committed to the pure “cultural” approach 
seem likely to dissent. For those who accept the implication of his argument, 
however, his statement that “certain cultural and behavioral forms corre- 
spond, in ways we cannot specify yet, to forms of the community” (1954: 124) 
presents a hypothesis which, when fully examined in terms of “interconnections 
among social and psychological facts and processes” within communities, may 
provide the avenue through which community study leaves the humanistic 
and normative origins and takes its place among the sciences. 

The examination of “conditions in vivo,” a method upon which Arensberg 
insists, has already achieved a firm hold within social anthropology. Some 
anthropologists have included careful reports of specific behavior associated 
with such events as trading, social climbing feasts, food production, and ritual 
performances. The application of this method to complex societies has been 
most extensively utilized in the study of small groups. Harding (1953) traces 
the connection between some of the earliest anthropological field work and 
recent studies of groups in industry and community by persons such as Warner, 
Chapple, Arensberg, Whyte, and Richardson. Homan’s The Human Group 
derives its inspiration from this same tradition. These researchers give em- 
phasis to the examination of all aspects of a specific event. The functional re- 
lationships between distinct components within the event provide the basis 
for cross-group or cross-cultural comparability. There is no reason why this 
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method cannot be extended to larger structures, and comment on its ap- 
plicability to community will be presented in the conclusion. 

Earlier, reference was made to the two categories which differentiate 
anthropological approach in the study of American culture—social anthro- 
pology and culture and personality. The major body of the exposition has been 
directed thus far to the analysis of the first approach, but it must be recognized 
that the latter represents a well-developed segment of anthropology which has 
made significant progress in examining portions of American behavior. Al- 
though most of the problems presented in the context of community studies 
possess some relevance for culture and personality, it seems desirable to make 
brief comment upon this particular field. 

In addition to a vast amount of substantive research, there are available 
to us several recent critiques of method. Hallowell (1953), Mead (1953), Gorer 
(1953) and Mandelbaum (1953), and Honigmann (1954) may be used as 
representative statements. It is beyond the purpose of this paper to summarize 
the correspondences and differences which characterize the separate authors. 
Reference should be made, however, to the relatively recent national-char- 
acter approach as an outgrowth of culture and personality studies. As has been 
true of most other variant methodological developments, there is considerable 
heat in the arguments which swirl around this subject. 

If we accept Mandelbaum’s (1953: 174-87) criticism of Mead’s (1953) ex- 
position on national character study, we must recognize that problems of 
theory and sampling and the relation to applied anthropology remain un- 
solved. Mandelbaum believes these present such serious obstacles that any 
fruitful application of this approach is at present unattainable. Honigmann’s 
(1954:428) comment may be taken as a balanced estimate of the current 
situation: 


Not only is the technical vocabulary of the field slight but in some respects the avail- 
able methods also do not satisfy the needs of research workers. Particularly is this 
true with regard to the interest that has grown up in studying the character structures 
of modern complex nations. In some respects the model which developed when anthro- 
pologists worked solely in small-scale exotic communities continues to serve in specify- 
ing certain basic operations to be performed on a national scale. Certain amendments 
to that model, however, have come to be increasingly desirable, yet are slow in appear- 
ing. The difficulty of adding controlled sampling to the traditional anthropological 
method, that depends on winning rapport with fluent and willing informants, is re- 
sponsible for this delay and represents an as yet unsolved problem. 


The common ground between social anthropology and culture and per- 
sonality is somewhat broader than their operations in the same field. Workers 
in both areas have been active in applying the results of their researches to 
specific problems. It seems entirely prebable that the commonality of prob- 
lems may bring a gradual coalescence in theory and methodology in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


When we attempt to generalize our assessment of development and prob- 
lems connected with the study of American culture, we must keep in mind the 
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relationships between the influences of the times in which we live, the distinc- 
tive aspects of American civilization, and the body of theory and techniques 
which is stock in trade of the anthropologist. It has been within this frame- 
work that we examined some of the major accomplishments and deficiencies. 

During the last quarter century a number of monographs have been pub- 
lished by social anthropologists describing specific American communities. 
(Similar studies have been made of communities in other countries, and the 
method has now gained adherents among other nationalities.) The major 
focus for most of these studies has been the social class-caste stratification of 
American society. In fact, concepts about stratification have been pretty 
widely disseminated, and a variety of techniques for measuring differences in 
social status has been utilized. Social class has also been used as a reference 
point to examine other aspects of behavior such as institutional organization, 
value systems, personality, and illness. In the area of social stratification the 
substantive and methodological contributions have been significant. 

A second major but less well-publicized area of contribution has been the 
study of small groups. Anthropology is only one of several disciplines that has 
turned attention to this field in recent years, but the validity of its natural 
history approach has been demonstrated in the comparison of reports of 
researches within communities and institutions. 

The range of activities and contributions by those who combine psycho- 
logical and cultural techniques has also been impressive. Studies among ethnic 
groups, children, the mentally ill, the institutionalized, and other culturally 
variant groups have made contributions, not alone to solving specific prob- 
lems, but also to theory and practice. The extension of culture and personality 
approach to national character analysis has had a varied response. However, 
if Gorer’s The American People is accepted as a sample of application, we must 
conclude that the methodology has not been adequately developed to char- 
acterize a society as complex as the American. 

In summation, social stratification, small-group dynamics, and psycho- 
cultural delineation constitute the main areas of research interest and contri- 
bution, with the major exception of applied anthropology, which has experi- 
enced an unusual development but which has not been a concern of this 
article. 

What, then, have been the deficiencies and omissions? For example, has 
any anthropologist attempted a culturally oriented historical analysis of the 
United States or any segment of it? The relative wealth of productive research 
in this area comes almost entirely from the humanities. 

We should note several undeveloped aspects of community studies. A 
typology of communities, which is considered by some as a necessary step 
for comparative analysis, has yet to appear. We now know, for example, that 
the dichotomy between rural and urban (size, density, and activity) is no 
adequate basis for analytic treatment. The absence of adequate criteria un- 
doubtedly is related to deficiencies in methodology preventing comparability. 
Except for occasional forays on the speculative level, no attempt has been 
made to examine the great integrative structures. Nor has a community study 
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yet been made of a metropolitan city. Such an attempt may provide a crucial 
test of the adequacy of methodology. (Sociologists have successfully developed 
many techniques for handling some aspects of urban life.) 

Many of the problems and criticisms of the extension of culture and per- 
sonality theory through national character studies to American culture are 
similar to those stated for community studies. The critics list theory, method, 
and sampling as some of the difficult hurdles which lie ahead. 

The size and complexity of our society has been continually mentioned as 
an obstacle which imposes the need for new approaches. It is evident that in 
order to surmount this difficulty anthropology must modify its sampling 
techniques. But here we are caught in a dilemma. If we utilize current statis- 
tical practices as a solution, must we then abandon the basic approach which 
has contributed so much to the strength of our discipline—the method of 
natural history? Statistical models are not, as Arensberg has phrased it, “‘in 
vivo.” 

Although anthropology should incorporate quantitative methods for some 
purposes, to let them dominate the direction of its theoretical development, 
as has been the case with some other disciplines, means imposing a strait jacket 
which is neither necessary nor desirable. Statistical methods impose great 
limitations upon the type of data gathered and upon their manipulation, and 
do not permit the examination of the “full round of local life.” 

The alternative, then, is to find a device other than statistical methods 
which is compatible with the naturalistic and comparative approach. It is 
my belief that anthropology already possesses this necessary tool of research 
and has used it successfully in the past. I refer to the technique of “event an- 
alysis,” in which the factors of time, space, activity, persons, and conditions 
are all accounted for and taken into consideration in analysis. It has been used 
in the study of the primitive family, of the band, and of ongoing events in- 
volving group activity within the primitive community. It has been trans- 
ferred successfully to the study of small-group behavior. It may also be utilized 
in community-study method and in culture and personality. Admittedly, we 
have not yet advanced beyond the descriptive level, but mathematical theory 
may help us to improve our analytic skills. 

Recently I participated in a community study (Kimball and Pearsall 1954) 
in which emphasis was upon event analysis—the tracing of the interconnec- 
tions of behavior in time and space and in relation to the conditions of the 
environment. Although we did not progress beyond descriptive analysis, the 
results were sufficiently encouraging that we believed the approach offered a 
solution to some of the problems discussed in this paper. The conclusion of our 
explanation of method follows (Ms.): 


It is our experience that event analysis may be combined with taxonomic principles 
as an effective and efficient method for delineating both small and large social systems 
and their interrelationships within community. ... there is every reason to believe 
all on-going events, irrespective of the magnitude of relationships or depth of values 
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affected, are amenable to this type of analysis. In fact, the future development of this 
approach should permit social scientists to build a typology of events, and equations 
of process as a basis of community characterization. This could well represent a long 
step forward in our knowledge of community. 


Event analysis is one of the techniques through which behavioral inter- 
connections may be examined. New devices to show the interrelations between 
cultural and psychological facts are also needed, although a beginning has been 
made. Finally, contextual meaning will be fully present only when understand- 
ings are viewed against the larger canvas of cultural history. The evidence 
seems to indicate that community study method has entered a new phase of 
development. 
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American Communities 


CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 
Columbia University 


HE community-study method has been fairly widely used in studies of 

American culture (Arensberg 1954; Hollingshead 1948). In that method 
it has become traditional to use local communities as local samples or micro- 
cosms of culture. A good deal of theoretical statement of the justification of 
the tradition is now accumulating (Steward 1950). Nevertheless, no inde- 
pendent treatment of specifically American communities looking toward 
classifying them in correspondences with a typology of American cultures or 
subcultures has yet been attempted. It is useful, then, if communities do re- 
flect their cultures, to ask what sorts of communities are distinguishable in 
the United States and how these sorts reflect one by one American culture or 
cultures. 


CULTURES AND COMMUNITIES 


In undertaking to answer such questions, some preliminary decisions 
must be made. We must take it for granted that communities properly sampled 
do reflect their cultures. The full proof is not cogent here; I have taken pains 
to spell out elsewhere how they do so (Arensberg 1954). Communities seem 
to be basic units of organization and transmission within a culture. They pro- 
vide for human beings and their cultural adaptation to nature the basic 
minimum personnel and the basic minimum of social relations through which 
survival is assured and the content of culture can be passed on to the next 
generation. Already pan-animal as ecological units, communities are pan- 
human as transmission units for human culture. It is their function in keeping 
alive the basic inventory of traits and institutions of the minimal personnel 
of each kind for which culture provides a role and upon which high-culture 
specialization and acceptance can be built that makes human communities 
into cell-like repeated units of organization within human societies and cul- 
tures. 

We can rely, then, on this hypothesis for ordering the experience of Ameri- 
can communities we will cite. Without defending it further, we must notice 
at once that it implies that each culture has its characteristic community 
which serves as such unit and that each isolable type of community, as such a 
unit of cultural organization and transmission, stands for an isolable culture. 
We can hypothesize a one-to-one correspondence of some kind between culture 
and community. 

Naturally the correspondence will hold for the two only as we take them 
as cultural data. We must treat them with the same operations of observation 
and generalization, working on both of them within cultural or social anthro- 
pology rather than at random. Cultural data are patterns and wholes and 
processes among patterns, not matters of size, population, location, economics, 
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etc. Such patterns reach us from comparative ethnographic analysis. They are 
constructs modeling and explaining the successions and variations in human 
adaptation and invention, and their first field is the field of forms. 

That means that our treatment of culture and community need not resem- 
ble the results of economic or sociological analysis. Our treatment of com- 
munities in America or anywhere, from hamlets and market centers to metrop- 
olises, need not coincide with that of modern urban study or with human or 
economic geography. We must share facts with other disciplines. But we must 
put them together and add to them new ones of our own quite differently. 
Anthropology’s point of reference is the comparative human record of cul- 
tures and communities everywhere. Laws and processes among other phe- 
nomena, however sharply they too are reflected in the story of cultures and 
communities, are to us, at most, ancillary. 

Rather our view of communities will rest upon the pioneer cultural anal- 
ysis in Mumford’s The Culture of Cities (1937). There the correspondence of 
community and culture got its first great statement. Mumford demonstrated 
that for each cultural advance in European life a new form of the city emerged. 
The medieval borough around market and cathedral, urban counterpart of 
the manorial village, expressed the high Middle Ages; the baroque capital of 
parade avenues, palaces, and places d’armes mirrored the absolutist national 
states; the sooty tangle of factory and slum and the residential segregations 
of the withdrawn squires on the hill in mill towns and mill cities matched the 
industrial and railroad age. Each community form (here “city’’) was unique, 
just as the age, which the anthropologist calls “culture,” was unique. Acci- 
dental functional, social, economic, and geographical differences, whereby one 
city was a port and another a fortress, or one climbed a mountainside and 
another sprawled over rivers, plains, and canals, fell away as Mumford showed 
us the grand similarity of city form. 

We can thus expect American culture, in its many subcultures of region 
and age, to show similar correspondence in forms. There will be an American 
community, at least in pattern discernible above accidents of function, size, 
location, etc., for every American culture. Indeed, conversely, for as many 
types of communities as we can distinguish from the record there will be so 
many cultures upon the American scene. 


CULTURAL ANALYSIS 


The trick, as we said, is to treat communities and their cultures with the 
same analytic devices. Such devices must be empirically descriptive of the 
real world and use the common data we share with other sciences. But they 
must also be comparative in the fullest ethnographic sense. They must yield 
us defensible and recognizable patterns at once generalizing and specific to 
time and place. 

At the present stage of the science of culture such devices do exist. They 
are ready for use in our abstracting from the many accounts of real American 
communities, both large and small, the significant patterns of form which we 
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seek. We do not yet, however, have sufficient theory of culture upon which 
to build comparative patterns for whole cultures (Kroeber and Kluckhohn 
1952). I shall treat only the communities here, and I shall have to leave to 
other authors any patterns for the wholes of the corresponding American 
cultures. Nevertheless, it may be that what I think we can discern of patterns 
in American communities will give us interesting distinguishing features 
which may help us with recognition and prediction of the wholes. 

Hundreds of accounts of American communities already exist. They ap- 
pear in every stage of completeness of description. They come to us from the 
prolific pages of American censuses, American rural sociology, agricultural 
and land economics, urban sociology, social-problems literature, architecture 
and city or community planning, human and urban geography, regional his- 
tory, local novels, muckraking investigations, as well as from formal “com- 
munity studies.” Our job is less to cite such abundance of data than to order it 
into sense. We shall content ourselves with drawing upon fairly common know!l- 
edge of American life and its local manifestations. Nothing can be more obvi- 
ous than most of the facts we shall have to use; anthropology can hope to 
find few esoterica in our own back yards. Nevertheless, if our comparisons 
order even obvious facts in genuinely universal and cross-cultural ways, then 
the patterns we discover in American communities will not only be new but 
they will be important to the perspective of science and to the record of an- 
thropology. 

What are the comparative analytic devices of cultural analysis we can 
put to work on all human communities in general and on American ones in 
particular? Clearly they must be such as describe all cases in common, yet 
still combine for useful comparisons. They must be such as go into the build- 
ing of structural models (Lévi-Strauss 1953). Nowadays it is clear that a 
model rather than a definition serves to represent the complex variables of a 
complex situation, thing, or process. A model serves better to put together 
empirical descriptions economically and surely and to handle summarily 
things of many dimensions, little-known organization, diverse functions and 
processes, intricate connections with other things. Definitions are too shallow 
and too full of verbal traps; summaries of propositions are too slow, piecemeal, 
and cumbersome. And certainly communities are such complex things. 

We shall seek here for a family of models comparing all communities to 
our known American ones. Our models will not be simple ones. Spare as pos- 
sible, with one term for each attribute and one relation in the model for each 
relation in the thing, they must still cover the many attributes which com- 
munities can be described for. They must cover size, spread, density, land 
use, traffic flow, population replacement, and so on. They must treat the 
many functions for individual lives or for society that communities may have: 
subsistence, defense, sociability, mate choice, trade, social or political control. 
They must try to cast these attributes and functions into the connections 
they have in real life. They must go on to trials of forecasting form, structure, 
and process, since attributes and functions connect in definite ways that have 
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definite products and lawful properties of change. In the last analysis, a model 
is predictive, as these must be. It is testable in each new prediction. If a new 
fact can be predicted to fit in just so, with a result upon the model which fore- 
tells the outcome in the thing, then the model is correct and the theory upon 
which it is built is true. 

Thus the models we shall need for American communities must rest on the 
common terms of description which serve for all others. The terms that we 
must vary as each successive model of the family represents the changed 
realities of a common experience of all communities in a new particular one 
must be terms of universal application. The following are the variable com- 
parative terms which apply to all human and animal communities, out of 
which our models can be built: 


(1) Individuals (persons or animals) 

(2) Spaces (territory, position, movement) 
(3) Times (schedules, calendars, time-series) 
(4) Functions (for individual and group life) 
(5) Structure and Process 


(1) Individuals. Our first operation of description and model building for 
all communities specifies individuals (persons, animals). It answers: Who? 
(Chapple and Arensberg 1940). With it we treat populations, memberships, 
exclusions and inclusions. Communities are, of course, collectivities or “social 
systems” of specific individuals. These have identities, and in description we 
select some and not others, and specify who is member, to be observed, and 
who is not. Once identified they can be counted, located, followed. Further, 
they can be described for the attributes we, observers, select or they, the 
observed, distinguish: age, sex, color, size, occupation, class, ethnicity, sect, 
etc. In dealing with human beings and their cultures we learned long ago to 
treat as significant those categoric attributes which the members of the com- 
munity and culture inform us they discriminate and to connect these with 
behavior and organization. In dealing with animals, it is also a truism that be- 
havior varies with category: age, sex, function. Communities, indeed, are unit 
minima organizing the individuals realizing such categories. 

(2) Spaces. Communities occupy and use space and its contents, have ter- 
ritories the individuals exploit, create boundaries. They use such space and 
“environment” differentially. Upon space they produce what the geographer 
calls culture and the ecologist calls modification of the environment: dumps, 
blights, houses, canals, roads, harvests, etc. All these are such that maps can 
record. They assign space differentially to their members, to individuals, to 
categories of individuals, to functional offices. Thereby they produce settle- 
ment patterns, land use and property distributions, assembly points and 
dispersal zones with tracks between, segregations of sex, age, class, occupa- 
tion, rank, etc., and the things of each of these. Maps and charts can describe 
these, and every community and every culture patterns these but patterns 
them differently, as does every animal species, too. Obviously intricate con- 
nections interlace population and space use, (1) and (2) here. 
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(3) Times. Communities occupy their spaces in time. They alternately 
show dispersal of their persons (to the fields, to the hills, by the season, by 
day, etc.) with assemblage of them (in sleeping quarters, in ceremonies, in 
communal efforts, in war). There are climatic and economic rounds, calendars, 
shorter cycles of euphoria and dysphoria, longer rhythms of generational 
expansion or colonial budding, monthly, weekly, daily periodicities. There 
are periodic yields of the community’s space and things in crops, in produc- 
tion, in volume of transactions or of traffic. All these are such that time rates 
can record. They engage the members differentially, and the description that 
tells us which members engage when and which do not in this action or that 
is a necessary complement to our knowing who they are and where the com- 
munity places them. We cannot compare communities without confronting 
these periodicities from one community to the next. It is not enough merely to 
know that we already make imprecise temporal comparisons implicitly: seden- 
tary versus transhumant communities, tight Apollonian sabbatarian ones 
versus loose Dionysian ones of occasional and irregular celebrations. We 
must discover in each case explicitly how the community specifically acts 
out its own sense of time. 

(4) Functions. Furthermore, communities collectivize in their space, 
among their members, through their lives (which are generations long and thus 
longer than those of their members), many gains for individual and for social 
survival or advantage. We have named some of them already. These too must 
appear in our models and the gains must be spelled out. But the functions do 
not define the communities. Any culture has other ways of defense, of mate 
finding, of socializing, that extend beyond the community or that may sup- 
plant the community’s. Likewise, communities, like other things, can develop 
dysfunctions, pain and thwart members, gain or lose functions, without 
losing identity. Yet some functional reason for any phenomenon’s identity 
certainly exists. In this case the reason seems clear; we will risk repetition to 
point it out again. The record indicates that some local, continuing grouping 
of men or animals nearly always comes to exist. Bigger than the family or the 
mating pair, it insures continuity of the species. Where the species is human 
—to wit, a culture (for it is only in man that differentiation of kind takes not 
a genetic but a cultural form)—a characteristic minimal unit of personnel 
arises, as surely as in its animal counterpart, to subsist in space and endure 
over lives, sufficient to insure cultural transmission. Thus a human com- 
munity, specifically, contains within it—and the content gives us both our 
definition and our problem—roles for every kind and office of mankind that 
the culture knows: husband, farmer, old man, mother, child, proletarian, 
priest, etc. A human community does this as surely as does one of ants, which, 
too, provides a role for every kind of ant the species has evolved: queen, 
worker, egg, soldier, larva. But the mechanisms, of course, are now known 
to be quite different. 

Tables of functions performed for persons and for groups, then, are quite 
necessary tools for analysts of this unit of organization and continuity in 
cultural transmission in man, just as they are for physiologists of cells, organs, 
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and organisms. But they are no more so than the maps and time charts we 
have already cited. 

(5) Structure and Process. A model for a community, then, and any models 
we make for American ones, must put all these things together. It will repre- 
sent, and help us explore, the characteristic minimal organization of the bearers 
of a culture in time and space. How will we put these things together; what 
devices will best represent them and the whole they make? Trial will tell. 
We cannot predict in advance, in the abstract. Devices for representing em- 
pirical structure and process must be invented, searched out of many prior 
human experiences, tried and fitted to reality again and again. 

Once found, invented, tested, they will fit each community’s use of time 
and space and function and follow each community’s organization of roles, 
institutions, and personnel. The models will have form, carry out functions, 
show structure, unfold process, like the communities. They will both show 
the properties we know already and ready us to predict effects and also follow 
laws we do not yet know are theirs. The double promise of such models is the 
double promise of science: ordering of the commonplace and unexpected dis- 
covery of the unknown. 


COMMUNITY PATTERNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Let us now take the known historical communities of the United States 
and submit them to analysis. We can begin with the New England town. 


THE NEw ENGLAND Town 


There is much distinctive about the New England town. First, there is 
its historical (cultural) descent. I think it unnecessary to go into the long and 
difficult controversy within American history about the importation or the 
invention in situ of the New England town. Suffice it to say that the eminent 
colonial historian Wertenbaker (1947) accepts the derivation of the New 
England town from the manorial village of the champion country of East 
Anglia, whence most of the Puritans came, a derivation established by 
Homans (1942). In East Anglia that village in turn was a local specialization 
of the open-field village of the North European plain. It was brought in to 
newly opened fenlands by Angles and Saxons from the Elbe mouth and was 
of a settlement pattern, village type, and agriculture quite different from that 
of once-Celtic western Britain and even from that of nearby once-Belgian 
and Jutish Kent. Nothing prevents inventors in a New World from elaborat- 
ing, adapting, formalizing already familiar, even unconscious, heritages. In 
fact, that is the way anthropology tells us most cultural evolution (anglice 
“invention”) proceeds. The urbanizing Puritans rationally planning new set- 
tlements in the wilderness were elaborating ancestral cultural materials and, 
as we shall see, every other American pioneer community did likewise. 

Even the distribution of the New England town, its second distinctive trait, 
confirms its character as culture trait. The town about the green or common, 
with its centered church and town hall, seats of a single village-wide congre- 
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gation and town meeting, with its town territory stretching out over fields and 
woods used by farmers and artisans clustered at the square rather than spread 
through the open countryside, went only where the New England Yankees 
went, mixed only where they mixed, survived or died only where they survived 
or died as a majority. Outside New England, as we know, that is only upstate 
New York and Long Island; in mixture, the Great Lakes country and the 
upper Middle West; in descent, Mormon Utah. 

Distinctive measures of community use of personnel, space, and time re- 
quire we create a very special model for the New England town, either for its 
heyday till the coming of the industrial revolution or for its crippled and dying 
modern isolated back-country remnant (Homans 1950:334-69; MacLeish 
and Young 1942; Hicks 1946). Take membership first, and let us see who be- 
longed. The nucleated settlement pattern made for close living; the neigh- 
bors were fellow-townsmen, visible and ever-present but not necessarily kins- 
men. Endogamy, however, was fairly usual and exogamy not obligatory. In 
this the cultural tradition of the European and Near Eastern but not that of 
the Indian, Chinese, or African village was preserved, a community pattern 
which Murdock has mistaken for a kinship form he calls the “deme” (1949: 
158-61). Hence, fellows of the town were nearer than kinfolk, and kin moving 
off to another town soon fell away. The brittle, easily split “nuclear” or ““demo- 
cratic” (““Eskimoan”) family, the famille particulariste of Le Play, native to 
North Europe (1884; Demolins n.d.; Zimmerman and Frampton 1937:97 
ff.), came with these Yankees from England and fitted well their egalitarian, 
unstratified farmer-artisan towns. 

These Yankee towns were originally single congregations and autonomous 
villages. They were under the rule of their own householders, as heads of 
families (“town fathers”), and of their own elders, who hired and fired their 
own clergy, determined their own orthodoxy, enforced conformity and 
morality, easily mistaking their own common one-class customs, under a 
Calvinist Protestantism freed of hierarchical and external control, for exclusive 
religious truth, through the whole gamut of custom from belief to sumptuary 
law and sabbath meeting. The same direct democracy among fathers and 
householders prevailed politically, under the larger framework of inherited 
English law, at least till the crown reasserted control, and the body of the 
congregants were also the town meeting, an assemblage of the whole. Church 
and town hall were one building or, if two, stood side by side on the village 
common, and only the drop of a gavel might separate religious from secular 
deliberations. 

Only later were there any class distinctions, and these grew up im situ 
among kindred, on a functional basis. Later, on the eve of industrializing, 
classes and sections were to break away from Yankee equality. Poor pioneers 
were to break away on the outer western fringe, in the “burnt-over country” 
of York State, into Mormonism and the evangelical sects of the frontier; mer- 
chant patricians on the eastern edge were to give Boston and Unitarianism its 
distinctive character, in a move which left the Puritans’ Congregationalism a 
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core church and subculture, still confined to Puritan middle (and middle- 
class) territory. But, before all that, Yankees were farmers, artisans, shop- 
keeper-merchants, seamen and fishermen, without distinction or segregation 
either in community membership, political right, or use of living space. They 
were all townsmen together. 

It may well be this culturally distinctive use of community space, not any 
agricultural poverty of New England, which made the Yankee an egalitarian 
jack-of-all-trades, both individualist in motive and deeply trained in civic co- 
operation and association. The nucleated village of the open-field agriculture 
of the North European plain shows many parallels to Yankee tradition, even 
as far out east as the Russian and Ukrainian mir. “National character” studies 
have still to work out what parallels in social organization and psychological 
traits in culture respond to substrata of common folk tradition and what to 
superstructures of state and national institutions of special political and his- 
torical development. 

Thus, like some other Norih Europeans, these one-congregation, egalitarian 
villages lived by nuclear families, without much functional extended kinship, 
with equal division of inheritance, some freedom of divorce, and some an- 
cestral near-equality of the sexes (later to flower in special American feminism). 
They had the habit of setting up children on their own quite young and of sup- 
porting the old and indigent “on the town.” They had town officers, such as 
fenceviewers, weighmasters, etc., remote descendants of the village servants, 
the gooseherds, cowherds, haywards, and swineherds of the medieval Old 
World. They displayed, too, the republican tradition of a Roman Cincinnatus, 
best described as a teadency to assign public office in rotation among “pillars 
of the community” (2nd of the church, the same thing) but otherwise to show 
extreme suspicion of one man’s getting ahead of his neighbors, to the point of 
concealing wealth and understating ability. 

Just as the consequences of the New England townsmen’s use of space 
were marked, so were those of their use of time. Frequent daily intercourse of 
neighbors and townsfolk, continuous contact of the young people among them- 
selves at each age of growing up, as well as enforced frequent sabbatarian com- 
munion, meant a dense collective experience, a chance for internalization of 
these rigidities of repetitive role and habit, a readiness to seek consensus 
coupled with a stubbornness of egalitarian judgment about which much has 
long been written. Yet little thought is given, outside the New England heri- 
tage, to the rarity of such “town meeting democracy” and “Puritan con- 
science” in the rest of the American scene. Even the generational rhythm of 
the New England town, which peopled much of the northern frontier (but 
far less than is usually assumed), was a use of long-wave time both distinctive 
and congruent with the nucleated, egalitarian “open-field village” of the cul- 
tural past. For it was in New England, and in New England alone, that towns, 
like Greek cities, sent out whole colonies of surplus young people, newly mar- 
ried church “elders” in their late teens, complete with church, town plan, 
minister, treasury, etc., in short, a full apparatus for nucleated community 
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living. Only the Mormon community and culture, later-day offshoots of New 
England, still expands so, in our own present, as they spread up into the 
Bitterroot Mountains of Idaho, town by town up the mountain valleys. 

If this Yankee community, the New England town, is a faithful microcosm 
in its distinctive pattern of the New England culture in its region and in its 
epochs of rise and flower, are there other American communities equally dis- 
tinct? Yes, there are many, as we shall see, and we can find others at once in 
two other well-known original colonial regions where the first American cul- 
tures were established. 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTY 


For ease of recognition, it is best to turn next to the American Old South, 
tracing it from its Tidewater beginnings through its Deep South extensions 
south and west over three centuries of movement toward Texas and California. 
As we shall see, the original sectionalism, North and South, was a too easy 
division of the complex country, even in colonial times, but it is so familiar 
that we can begin with it. We know a great deal about this Old South, counter- 
poise to the Yankee North, but have we analyzed its historical form of com- 
munity? Plantations, poor whites, Negro slavery, Anglicanism and Metho- 
dism, ‘“‘Bourbonism” and Fundamentalism, are culture traits we did not need 
to mention for New England. However, it is not the new traits but their organi- 
zation into a community of new personnel, space, time, functions, and form 
that we must specify. 

The distinctive community form of the South was and is the county. Dis- 
persed a day’s ride in and out around the county seat, that community as- 
sembled planter and field- or house-hand from the fat plantations, free poor 
white or Negro from the lean hills and swamps, for the pageantry and the 
drama of Saturdays around the courthouse, when the courthouse, the jail, the 
registry of deeds, and the courthouse square of shops and lawyers’ row made a 
physical center of the far-flung community. This is the American counterpart 
of the Spanish and Portuguese municipio, the French and German commune 
and Gemeinde, the rural counterpart of the baroque capital which Mumford 
called the city of the palace and the parade. It is a product of the same age, the 
age of the rise of the national state, whose community form it represents. 

It is a mistake to treat this county and county seat for its separate parts 
and to try to find the community in the Old South at any other level. The 
poor white or Negro hamlets about a country church, set in hill or swamp re- 
treat, the plantation, however large and proud and populous, the county seat 
as town (older ones seldom had distinctive organs apart from their function 
as county seat), were and are none of them complete communities. The county 
itself was the unit of dispersal and assemblage, and it was a two-class com- 
munity from its inception in the gathering-in of nobles into the king’s palace 
and capital along with noblesse de robe and rich bourgeois. Formed from the 
coming together of landowner and peén, its pattern of dispersal was a double 
one, with estates covering the good land, and little men, now clients, now run- 
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aways, taking up the leavings in the bad. Nowhere is the church, even the 
baroque cathedral, the center of this community, either physically or spirit- 
ually. There are many churches, and these split along the lines of class or 
ethnicity: rural chapels in the hamlets and the barrios, fundamentalist sec- 
tarian or Indianly “superstitious,” and city ones, seats of fashion and ele- 
gance. The church, both as building and as institution, is overshadowed by 
another, cynosure of all eyes, seat of power and decision, repository of land 
grants and commercial debt-bonds: the courthouse, the “‘palacio.” 

The county of the Old South, spread across the land to California but - ur- 
est in the Tidewater and the Black Belt, is the American community form of 
the Baroque Age. Its distinctly American accents—Methodism, Baptism, 
and White Supremacy—like the distinct American pattern of race relations 
to which it gave rise, do not separate it generically from its Latin and Old 
World counterparts. It received, like the New England town, much of English 
law and of North European and British Protestantism, two culture elements 
that never penetrated Latin America, but it reworked these into forms which 
have no semblance of the forms New England gave these things. In no particu- 
lar of community form can we find the Southern county like the New England 
town. Neither in land use, nor in dispersal and assemblage, nor in use of time, 
nor in deploy of functions, is there anything in which the one community re- 
sembles the other, despite their common institutional elements and borrow- 
ings. And the cultures were and are just as different as the two communities 
which miniature them. 


These two American communities, then, are easily recognizable and as 
easily contrasted, and it is not hard to see their reflection of their regional 
American cultures. It is not hard, either, to make similar recognition of well- 
documented ethnic-minority communities and their reflected cultures in some 
other instances. The Spanish-New Mexican culture of the Southwest is mir- 
rored faithfully in such a village as the El Cerrito of Leonard and Loomis 
(1941), lineal descendant of the Castillian pueblo, the centered wheat-village 
of Spain; the Mormon village of Nelson (1930), descendant of the New Eng- 
land town out of upstate Yankee New York, has already been cited, if its pal- 
pable miniaturizing of the Mormon culture is not yet fully spelled out. The 
Cajun line-village, blood descendant of northern French line-villages of France 
and Canada, is less well known, beyond Smith’s references (1947:219). This 
is because the Cajun culture itself is as yet unstudied, though the very form of 
the line-village would suggest that the famille souche way of life that Miner 
found in St. Denis (1936) would hardly fall out of an association with this 
community which marks the French and their children from Normandy to the 
bayou country. These minority ethnic communities and cultures of the United 
States are not unpredictable. It is rather to other cultures or subcultures of the 
“majority” population of the country that we should turn. With them we enter 
upon scenes less well stereotyped, where our thesis that communities micro- 
cosm cultures gets a stiffer test. 
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CrossROADS HAMLETS AND MAIN STREET TOWNS 


Very much less known are the cultural derivation and continuation, and the 
communities, of the great American middle country. The American historian 
Wertenbaker, referred to earlier, reminds us (1947) that the Middle Colonies 
were just that. They were ethnically neither New England Yankee (East 
Anglian Puritan) nor Southern Cavalier. They were Swedish, Dutch, Quaker 
English, Welsh, Pennsylvania German, Scots-Irish, and many mixtures of 
these elements. From the Middle Colonies, too, came two new regions: the 
Middle West, recipient of streams from all three distinctive seaboard colonial 
sections but by-and-large continuant of the adjacent Middle Colonies rather 
than of off-center New England and the South, and the Middle or Appalachian 
Frontier. 

These two new regions, in a historical order the reverse of our naming them 
here, were the first American regions to stand clear, to rise out of mixture and 
to shape new and free conditions. They remain distinct today. Any list of 
American regions must count them in, though the names are various. The best 
recent treatment (Zimmerman and Du Wors 1952) of regional cultures still 
lists them as the Appalachian-Ozark region (i.e., the better-known Hill South) 
and the Cornbelt. But under any name they must be treated as the full-fledged 
and distinctive regional cultures that they are. Again, like the original Middle 
Colonies, that seedbed of mixture that parented them, they still call their 
majority members by the only possible name: “Americans.” Other older re- 
gions, where mixture was less, have their own names for such majority mem- 
bers, reminiscent of some degree of common ethnic origin: ‘““Yankees” and 
“Southerners” of “English ancestry.” The majority members of the regions 
Frontier and Midwest have no such ease in naming themselves. They are only 
“Americans,” not “English stock,” except in mix, but as often children of 
Scots, Welsh, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, Slavs, Latins, and the endless 
other in-wanderers since. Only the common name will do. The culture that 
united and unites under that name the diverse minorities of the great Atlantic 
migration was a local emergent from such mix, and it still must be recognized 
in three versions: Middle Colonial (now called Middle Atlantic), Frontier 
(now Appalachian), and Middlewestern. 

Are there, then, three American communities to match these three Ameri- 
can cultures of the preindustrial past? Are there three, or more, community 
forms common to our joint national experience of the United States palpably 
different from the New England town and the Southern county? Indeed there 
are. They are dealt with often enough in the literature, both scientific and 
popular, but they have not been recognized for what they are. Only when we 
put our comparative tests to work and ask about comparative uses of persons, 
space, time, function, and form do we see that the differences from New Eng- 
land and Southern experience which we all know mark Middle Atlantic, Ap- 
palachian, and Middlewestern life are systematic and thus cultural. Only then 
do we see that our common experience reflects identifiable community forms, 
not yet recognized comparatively, and that these forms, like those of the town 
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and the county cited so far, faithfully give body to units of their regional cul- 
tures. 

First of all, there is the matter of the community’s use of space. These 
three regions, a parent and two offspring, share in common their patterns of 
dispersal and assemblage, facts better known under the rubric “settlement pat- 
tern.” The distinctively American settlement pattern, an “open-country 
neighborhood” (Einzelhofsiedlung), marks all three of these regions as it does 
not the Plantation South and New England. Whence came this new, now all- 
American pattern? Before cultural anthropology flourished, it was all too 
easy to derive such patterns of land use from the necessities of the frontier, 
or the rational plans of colonizers and land speculators, or the workings of 
individual ownership and republican ideals. Cultural anthropology, however, 
teaches us that we must look for the native covert custom and value that 
underlie such necessities and rationalities. The human mind (perhaps always) 
works with some prior experience in adapting to new conditions, not in a vac- 
uum, and it needs some experience other than pure logic to rationalize. Just 
as it was all too easy to assume, till we learned its Swedish derivation, that the 
log cabin was a “natural” adaptation to the frontier, so is it all too easy to 
think this settlement pattern, and the communities which came of it, was 
“naturally” and not culturally given. 

The truth of the matter, however, is cultural. The Middle Atlantic region 
received as its pioneer settlers, of all those who came to the colonies, the very 
immigrants who already practiced not village or plantation life but Einzelhof 
dispersal of individual farms. The Dutch, especially the Frisians, already put 
individual farms on polder plots at home. The Pennsylvania “Dutch” (Palati- 
nate, Swiss, Rhenish, and Westfalian) brought individual Grossbauer family 
farms of mixed, intensive agriculture with them from their homelands to fill 
up the Appalachian valley floors from the Delaware seaboard to the Susque- 
hanna and thence south up the Shenandoah. And the Scots-Irish, that new 
English-speaking mix of Celts arising in Ulster and the English frontier in 
Ireland, a group without a name (except “Orangemen” or “Presbyterian’’) 
till William Cullen Bryant invented one here for them in 1870, filled up the 
mountainsides and the forest coves and clearings beyond the English and 
Quaker towns, farm by farm, with a few cows and a saddle bag of corn seed, 
from New Hampshire to the Great Smokies, in a New World repetition of the 
same Celtic dispersed-farm cattle-and-kitchen-garden agriculture that marks 
Irish small farms and Scots crofts to this day. 

Certainly the Revolutionary Land Grants to soldiers and the later Home- 
stead Acts rationalized and generalized open-country individual farm settle- 
ment on the Frontier and in the Old Northwest that soon became a mere 
“Middle,” but the pattern was already laid down in the Middle Colonies. 
Yankees went to the frontier in wagon trains, to planned villages, and South- 
erners, some of them, to plantations and county seats cut from the virgin 
woods, but the Midlanders did neither. They went singly, family by family, 
into the lands they cleared simply by accretion of farms into “neighborhoods.” 
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Their first communities were mere crossroads where scattered neighbors met. 
Their schools and churches and stores, like their camp meetings and their fairs, 
were set haphazardly in the open country or where roads met, with no ordered 
clustering and no fixed membership. But this “pioneer community” is no acci- 
dent, no “natural” growth of the American frontiers, not even of “isolation” 
and sparse population. For those who know comparative cultures its Old 
World origin is plain, and this supposedly “natural,” “primitive” pattern is 
as culturally distinctive and complete as any other. 

In such communities the settlers’ unit of government, like their point of 
assemblage, was no town nor amy fixed place. It was instead a rural “town- 
ship” or several such diffuse authorities. It was not a single centering but 
instead a fluid crisscrossing net of emergent countrysides and cantons, vari- 
ously linking farms in overlapping paths among spreading neighbors, kindred, 
and fellow-sectarians, about crossroad hamlets or open grounds of infrequent 
gathering. Even today in the Middle country, from New Jersey to the Rockies, 
this is the older community form in the countryside, and it persists among the 
farms despite the growth of towns, burgs, counties, and service centers, marks 
of later urban consolidation. Even today, in the middle country, the townsman 
is a separate creature, with no place or vote in the countryside, just as the 
farmer, chief support of Main Street though he be, is not a citizen of the burg 
he patronizes but lives and votes beyond the corporate boundaries of the 
town. Here, in all the middle country, the centered town, either as county seat 
or as residence of farmers, New England style, is an afterthought. The older 
communities were the open-country neighborhoods. 

Now this sort of community, a rural network of relationships running across 
countrysides and cantons, round occasional and ephemeral centers of assem- 
blage at shrine or fair or crossroads hamlet, this origin of open-country neigh- 
borhoods and townships without urban centering, is honestly come by. As a 
heritage of culture form it is not unique in the world. To the cultural anthro- 
pologist who brings Atlantic Europe into his ken it is very familiar. This is the 
settlement pattern, community form and cantonal rural republican social or- 
ganization that marks the fringe of the Atlantic from the Berber country north 
through “‘wet Spain” and the Basque and Celtic lands to West Britain, Scot- 
land, and Scandinavia. It is the very community which marked the lands 
whence the Middle Colonists, so many if not all of them, came. Far older in 
Europe than the open-field village, or the pueblo, the latifundium, and the 
municipio, it is no wonder that its recrudescence and generalization in the 
English-language cultures’ spread across the continent should seem to gentle- 
folk or pious townsmen a reversion to the primitive. But a submerged culture 
pattern is not lost, nor is it by reason of submergence any the less capable of 
further growth. On the Frontier, in the Appalachian region, this community 
reflected well till just the other day the mostly Scots-Irish-derived culture. 
Loose, open, Dionysian, kin-based, famille-souche, and subsistence farming- 
rather than commercial- or urban-minded, egalitarian through isolation and 
personal honor rather than through conscience and congregational control, this 
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culture and this community were and are a match. Both are age-long Atlantic 
European heritages which Americans have not lost and are not likely to lose 
in the future. This community, like this culture, is as different from either the 
town or the county we have already named as is sober Saxon different from 
wild Scot in the British homeland or Andalusian and Gallego in Spain. 

When the settled towns did come to the American frontier, as they had 
come not so long before to the Atlantic European frontiers, they did not 
change the community forms of the three Middle cultures of the United States 
out of hand. The new communities that still exist in the Middle Colonies and 
the Hill South and the Middle West built around urban centers are neither 
free of the ethnic traditions of those colonies nor deeply planted in older ur- 
banism like the cities that grew up in New England and the Deep South. 
There has been no final supplanting of this Atlantic-European dispersed-settle- 
ment cultural tradition but rather a mingling and borrowing of traits, in which 
the older traditions have been deepened and transformed. The Hillman and 
the Midwesterner are not gone, nor are they likely to disappear, and the dif- 
ferent continuities they represent back to pre-Roman, pre-German, pre- 
Christian Atlantic Europe are nonetheless great because anthropology has 
just barely come to search for them. When today Zimmerman and Du Wors 
report Middlewestern Cornbelt and Great Plains towns seeking newer in- 
dustrial and civic forms (1952: 114), commercializing and abandoning the open 
countryside for in-town residence, the anthropological reader stands before a 
further cultural succession and adaptation not yet known in any form, trans- 
forming an older “Middle America” still little understood. 

In all this, however, we must not neglect the great transformations of in- 
ternal and continuing cultural evolution. New cultures have overtaken the 
United States, and new cultures, like old ones, must be expected to show in 
new communities new organization. The cultures and communities of the social 
organism called the U.S.A. are no longer confined by any means to those 
brought by the original settlers of either seacoast or frontier. 

The great transformations of the industrial revolution, which ushered in 
our first great new cultural age, brought also a new community. Naturally, if 
a community microcosms a culture, then so does a cultural revolution bring 
along as well a revolution in community form, if the correspondence of the 
two is to keep pace. That such a new community form struck the United 
States, beginning in New England and spreading slowly west and south, we 
already know. It remains only to show how the mill town and factory city, 
which long ago first supplanted and still continue to supplant the New England 
town, the Southern county seat, and the open-country neighborhoods and 
crossroads hamlets of older America, are in fact small and big exemplars of a 
new community form. 

Here, of course, I follow the trail that Mumford (1937) blazed. He showed 
graphically the huge revolution in living, in cultural and social organization, 
that the cities of factory and slum brought in. Park and Burgess went on to 
show us the form within the outward formlessness of Chicago, the railroad 
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city of concentric zones and dynamic succession and decay, the American 
industrial city in its heyday of 1905 (1925). Later in the early thirties when 
Lynd went to an American “Middletown” it was to such an industrial town, 
and when Warner and his students gave us Yankee City and Natchez and 
Jonesville, in New England, South, and Middle West, it was still to mill towns 
that they went. For mill towns had invaded and transformed all the older 
communities, just as the Coal and Iron Age sooted up the older rural culture- 
horizons. 

What, then, is a mill town, a factory city, as community form? First, it is 
a new and distinctive use of space. The new slum-building (“industrial 
blight’), and the other dynamic succession-and-withdrawal patterns of land 
and building use in industrial cities, are perfectly lawful and formal patterns, 
congruent and coincident with the monetarization and the commercialization 
of the cultural age of the free market and the laissez-faire capitalism they rep- 
resent. The mill town, born in Britain, has spread, in greater or lesser conjunc- 
tion with these other patterns of its age, like any other culture wave. It has 
spread out and around the world for a century and a half, and it is only now 
in recession and change. In U.S.A. the same mill towns (standard Midwestern 
American calls them “factory towns”) web from New England, whence the 
New England flavor of their name. Mill towns are dying as captured satellites 
of a still newer metropolitan community form in the homeland, while they win 
new territory in continuous diffusion into the Southern and Southwestern and 
Appalachian regions. In all these spreads and migrations the mill-town forms 
are constant despite accidents of local circumstance and graft to former pat- 
terns. 

This use of space is telltale. Far from being merely chaotic and lawless, 
the “unplanned” form the early industrial cities of America took was a new 
and distinctive (if unlovely) community form. The new use of space gives us 
the typical banded and stratified zonal ordering of better and better houses 
from the slums in the industrial valley, on Water Street and River Street, 
down by the docks or behind the railroad yards, up to the massed squires’ 
houses on the Hill. 

This use of space bands and zones the middle-class dwellings and the mid- 
dle-class shops in the middle and crams the mills and the warehouses and the 
industrial warrens of factory workers and immigrant hands in the narrow 
blighted bottoms which once were the marketplaces and the crossroads of the 
older towns. It creates a new assemblage center in the railroad station and the 
“downtown center” about it and a new pattern of withdrawal whereby the 
same railroad or the avenues—pushing out the “Main Line”—put the better- 
off and higher occupations of the common factories on which all depend in 
progressively farther removed residential blocks. It makes visible in external 
display these graded and successive zones of better or worse neighborhoods 
and mirrors perfectly an open-class system’s scalar stratification of incomes, of 
power, and of prestige in the zonal successions one sees moving inward from 
withdrawn garden suburb to blighted tenement district. 
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The once-new mill town’s use of time is of a pattern with this use of space. 
The commutation lines of streetcar and train and the staggered hours of arrival 
at work, like the loss of play space and park space to mills, yards, and streets, 
and the sharp separation of work and leisure, spell out in space and time a 
community tuned to the factory whistle, stratified according to him who obeys 
it and him who orders it blown, and united about the mill and its livelihood 
for worker and owner alike. The mill town is the community of the Victorian 
industrial age, and it is so much with us, especially in memory and survival, 
that we need hardly spell it out further. But it is also a community form in 
perfect harmony with the layered, visible, and pecuniary stratification of its 
age, with the fluid dynamism of its progressive exhaustion and befouling of 
an environment which in its heyday, as we now know from a hundred com- 
mentators, its people treated first and foremost as a workshop for their ma- 
chines. It is no wonder, then, that the “‘open-class system” (or the six-class 
system, if you prefer Warner) and the “pecuniary civilization” should have a 
distinctive community form in the mill town and its succession, its blight, and 
its mechanical massing of visible likes and unlikes. 

But the once-new mill town and the sooty, cluttered Pittsburghs and Biria- 
inghams of a proud Victorian industrial age are no longer young. They are 
things in transformation, and a new age, with a new community, has fast sup- 
planted them in its turn. On a hundred fronts the new age of the automobile, 
of the branch factory with the career manager, of the metropolitan mass-com- 
munication city and suburb, of the leveling of incomes and proliferating of 
“peer groups” and equalized consumptive standards, of the “building back”’ 
and clearance of slums and huge desertion of the downtown cities for the 
Levittowns and highway shopping centers and “rurban fringes” of midcentury, 
comes relentlessly on. The new age is perhaps easiest to see in the new cities and 
suburbs built since the automobile, like Los Angeles, and hardest to accept 
in the blighted and abandoned industrial cities of yesteryear. But all the voices 
agree that it has come. 

The new community that corresponds to the newest age is much less under- 
stood or even perceived. Yet there is a good deal of writing about it that gives 
us some evidence of the new form the new metropolitan community has taken 
or will take. The difficulty is to see the new form whole, rather than in discon- 
nected pieces, and for that, as before, a model must serve. 

What are the pieces, then, that we must fit into such a comprehensive 
model? First, as always, there is the matter of use of space. The new metro- 
pelitan community, first charted by McKenzie (1933), is the circle of one and 
a half to two hours commuting by car from the old downtown railroad center 
of the city, from which the new mass communications of newspapers, radio, 
and television now radiate. The various metropolitan district devices and 
authorities in evolution today, for water, parks, belt highway, and port con- 
trols, seem to be political attempts to cope with the metropolis of this huge 
area and population. With numbers divided in many cases nearly half and 
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half between the outer ring of once independent suburban and satellite settle- 
ments and the inner city, neither suburb nor core city will give up the jealous 
independence of the last century. (New York has not expanded its city’s 
official boundaries since 1895, three generations ago.) Only some new over- 
arching authority can match the new city form. 

Within this huge metropolitan space, the new supercity is struggling to 
take the form of a great wheel of internal traffic arteries and peripheral belts. 
New factories appear in the empty fields on the outer fringe, where highways 
and belt roads serve them better than any railroads, and new dormitory sub- 
urbs mushroom to bring workers to them or to move workers and white-collars, 
now less distinguishable, into greener quarters and automotive mobility. At 
the nodes between artery and belts, between spokes and rims of the great new 
urban wheel-form, huge new shopping centers arise which duplicate in all 
particulars, except the centering of mass communications for the whole itself, 
the erstwhile downtown congestions of traffic, shopping, business, and enter- 
tainment. This is the great decentralized city of the automotive age, and no 
planning can reverse its evolution, just as no plans which belie its form, from 
traffic roads to slum clearance, can do more than delay or impede its taking 
its characteristic shape. 

In the great and small segments of the huge circle that artery and belt high- 
ways cut out, a new urban life—better, a new suburban one—is already well 
emerged. This is the life of the “peer groups” of the “lonely crowd” which 
Riesman rightly sees (1953). It is a huge mosaic of massed segregations of age, 
class, and ethnic group. Because older withdrawn suburbs, new real-estate de- 
velopments of massed conformity, enclaved factory satellite towns, old slums 
and factories, and built-back reclaimed areas are all grown together now and 
stand contiguous in the unbroken urban-suburban expanse, little remains of 
the old gradations and transitions between house type and house type and 
class and class. The old graduated concentric zones of the industrial city are 
fast disappearing. The mosaic that takes their place is a crazy-quilt of discon- 
tinuities, where the fault-line between toney garden suburb and Levittown 
or rich Sutton Place and squalid Dead End is abrupt, sudden, and hostile, 
sometimes even policed with a guard or marked by a ten-foot fence. It is no 
wonder that the persons who grow up in such juxtapositions see nothing of 
the community pattern as a whole, no longer have intimate connection with 
and reference toward ordered groups a little “better” or a little “worse” than 
themselves, but turn inward instead to the welter of their peer-group segrega- 
tions. 

This mosaic of discontinuities of age, class, and ethnicity which is the new 
metropolitan community is a very different one indeed from the visibly hier- 
archic and mobile community that preceded it. It is not for us here to explore 
its new features; the subject is doubly difficult because so few people, in or 
out of social science, have yet learned to look at the metropolitan city whole. 
Nevertheless, the new cultural form, with its new social and economic traits 
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and problems, is here before us, in the most violent emergence, and the new 
age has already found its new unit of transmission and organization. 


RECAPITULATION 


Enough has been said, in a short paper, to document for the United States 
a perception that is emerging from comparative ethnological research wherever 
community studies have been carried out. For every American regional (sub-) 
culture that we can distinguish in American society and civilization, a particu- 
lar form of the community is to be found. The ones we have spelled out here, 
each one quite different according to the measures that serve for all communi- 
ties, are, as they have been often treated by novelists and historians, quite 
viable microcosms of the cultures whose florebat they graced: the New England 
town, the southern county, the open-country neighborhood and crossroads 
hamlet of the Atlantic region, the frontier and the Appalachians, the Main 
Street “‘service-center” (so the sociologists call what Midwesterners know as 
“a burg’’), the Mormon village, the mill town, the metropolitan conglomera- 
tion. We have not touched them all; conspicuously absent is the California 
city of the communities of the factories-in-the-field, with the neat two-class 
separation of the bungalows of Caucasian overseers and members of the 
Associated Farmers and the Hoovervilles of the successive migratory laborers 
(Goldschmidt 1947; McWilliams 1944), an agricultural factory town well 
known round the plantation world of commerce overseas. But we have touched 
the significant majority, and we have answered the question with which we 
began. 

There is in the United States a form of the community for every recognized 
American culture. Certainly here and perhaps everywhere the correlation of 
community and culture is one to one. 
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American Subcultural Continua as Exemplified 
by the Mormons and Texans* 


EVON Z. VOGT 
Harvard University 


HE anthropological contributions to the study of American culture have 

been repeatedly criticized (from both inside and outside the discipline) 
for the tendency we have had (a) to make one or more community studies and 
then leap to unwarranted conclusions about American culture, or (6) to make 
“speculative” interpretations of the patterns of our culture as a whole based 
upon our experience of living in America, in much the same way that we derive 
knowledge of small nonliterate cultures from participant observation. It is 
frequently held that in both types of approach the anthropologists tend to 
ignore basic variations within the large mass society of the United States. 
Some of this criticism has been justified, much of it has been extreme. But as 
a result of this stream of criticism, anthropologists with research interests in 
American culture are by now thoroughly sensitized (if they were not before) 
to the problem of variation within our complex society. 

Many of the lines of variation within our culture are fairly clear-cut and 
have, in fact, long been recognized by anthropologists. Differentiation in terms 
of age, sex, region, ethnicity, social class, religion, rural or urban residence, and 
occupational type are of evident importance, and research by several dis- 
ciplines is rapidly providing more complete data on these variations. 

It is the thesis of this paper that there is an additional type of variation 
in American culture which has not been given sufficient attention to date. I 
shall call this type a historically derived subcultural continuum. This unit has 
only partial relationships to geographical region, ethnic and religious affilia- 
tion, social class, rural-urban residence, occupational type, and the other kinds 
of differentiation that are well recognized—a partial relationship in the sense 
that, while all these factors may operate (in various combinations) to produce 
the unit, the most important facts about the unit are that it was derived from 
a chain of historical circumstances and that it tends to maintain special pat- 


* I am indebted to The Rockefeller Foundation (Social Sciences Division) for financial sup- 
port of the research reported in this paper as part of the Comparative Study of Values in Five 
Cultures Project of the Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard University. The members of 
this project have been studying intensively various aspects of the Mormon and “Texan” sub- 
cultures of the Southwest during the past six years—13 of our field researchers have been concerned 
with Mormon data and 17 with Texan data. I have drawn extensively upon these historical and 
cultural materials, which are found in our project files and in various publications (see the front 
matter in Smith and Roberts [1954] for the total publication list). It should be emphasized that 
only the most relevant published sources from our project and from other studies that have been 
made of these two subcultures have been cited in this paper; more extensive bibliographies may 
be found in Vogt (1955) and in O’Dea’s forthcoming book on Mormon Values. I also wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to Clyde Kluckhohn, Ethel M. Albert, Wilfrid C. Bailey, and Robert N. 
Bellah for comments and criticisms of the first draft. 
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terns and values that cut across the other axes of differentiation in American 
culture. I shall advance the idea that Mormon culture and “Texan” culture 
(as defined below) are such subcultural continua that can be mapped in time 
and space and characterized by distinctive patterns and values. 


TEMPORAL AND SPATIAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


It is probable that most Americans think of the Mormons as a sect or, if 
not a sect, as a religious group. But upon closer inspection, it is evident that 
they have not become strictly a sect (see O’Dea 1954a) like the Amish de- 
scribed by Kéllmorgen (1942) or the Hutterites described by Eaton (1952). 
It is true that they are designated by a religious term and that they all belong 
to the same church, but it is my contention that they carry with them a vari- 
ant form of American patterns and values which makes thera more than merely 
a church group. There are many church groups in American culture. The 
Catholics encompass a multitude of ethnic groups, such as Irish, Italian, 
French-Canadian, Polish, German, Spanish-American, plus old American stock 
in many regions, yet aside from certain theological doctrines there would 
appear to be a great deal of diversity within and between the groups that are 
designated as Catholics. The various Protestant churches are similarly well 
known to cover a spread of ethnic, class, and other groups, even though there 
is, to be sure, a clustering of certain ethnics and certain classes in particular 
churches. Mormon culture, however, is characterized not only by the church 
affiliation but also by a relatively homogeneous population base, drawn from 
old American stock and from later immigrants from Northern Europe, and 
by a chain of historical circumstances which has produced an important sub- 
cultural continuum in the American scene. 

The Mormon culture variant had its point of origin in New York State in 
1830, when Joseph Smith, the prophet of the new religion, published his trans- 
lation of the Book of Mormon which he claimed to have discovered, engraved 
on golden plates and buried in a hill near Palmyra, New York, where the 
angel Moroni told him he would find it. This book, purporting to be the record 
of the ancient inhabitants of the New World, was received as revelation and 
took its place with the Bible among the scriptures of the new church. In addi- 
tion, the new religion claimed continuous contemporary revelation from God 
in answer to the problems which confronted it. (See O’Dea’s forthcoming book 
on Mormon Values, which provides the basis for this historical summary, for 
an excellent discussion of Mormon history.) 

From New York State, where some seventy converts were made in the face 
of great opposition, the group shifted in 1831 to Kirtland, Ohio, and then on 
to Jackson County, Missouri, in response to revelations of Joseph Smith about 
the “land of promise.” By 1840 they had more than 2,000 farms and were pros- 
pering, when difficulties again arose with their “gentile” neighbors over aboli- 
tionism and other issues. The Governor of Missouri sided with the enemies of 
the Mormons and used the militia to drive them from the state. This time 
they settled at Nauvoo, Illinois, where they remained until 1846. It was at 
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Nauvoo that the conflict with the gentiles reached new dimensions as rumors 
circulated about Mormon polygamy, and Joseph Smith was killed by mob 
action in 1844. Brigham Young, after a struggle with other contenders, 
succeeded to the position of president of the church and led the Mormons in 
1847 and 1848 on the long journey west to the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

The Mormons thought they were moving to an isolated region in Mexican 
territory, only to discover after their arrival that the Mexican War was 
over and they were still in United States territory (Young 1954:328). But 
they settled down to the hard task of building irrigation-based agricultural 
communities in Utah, and their population was increased by new immigrants 
from Europe, especially England and Scandinavia, who had been converted 
by Mormon missionaries abroad. 

From Salt Lake City Brigham Young, inspired by a desire to control the 
intermontane area of the west for the new religion, sent out “missions” to 
settle in locations where irrigation was feasible. By the 1880’s Mormon com- 
munities were solidly implanted through the intermontane region from Ari- 
zona (Bailey 1950) and New Mexico (Telling 1953) on the south to Idaho and 
Montana on the north. At this point the political pressure against Mormon 
polygamy again reached such proportions that Mormon settlements of polyg- 
amous families seeking to escape United States law were established in the 
province of Alberta in Canada (Nelson 1952) and in the state of Chihuahua 
in Mexico (Romney 1938). 

As of 1955, a century and a quarter after its modest beginnings in New 
York State, the Mormon subcultural continuum is being perpetuated by over 
a million “Saints.” From the cultural center in Salt Lake City, the continuum 
has a prevailingly north-south orientation through the intermontane region 
but with outliers in California, and further west in Hawaii, and also eastward 
with “wards” of urban Mormons that have been established all the way from 
Denver to Washington, New York, and southward into the Carolinas and 
Florida. There are now religious temples in Salt Lake City, Manti, Logan, and 
St. George in Utah; Mesa, Arizona; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Cardston, Alberta; 
and Honolulu, Hawaii. Others are being built or planned in Los Angeles and 
Oakland, California; Berne, Switzerland; and in England. (These are the 
temples in which sacred genealogical work is carried on, baptism is performed 
for the dead, and where Mormons must go to be “sealed” in marriage.) In 
addition, there are missionary outposts throughout much of the New and Old 
World, with the exception of Negro Africa. Mormons make a special point of 
trying to convert American Indians, who are called “Lamanites” and defined 
by the Book of Mormon as descendants of the ancient Hebrews whose apostasy 
led to the degeneration of their culture and the darkening of their skins and 
whose return to God will whiten their skins again, but they now make no 
attempt to convert Negroes, defined as descendants of Cain (through Ham, 
son of Noah) and hence suffering from a “curse.”’ The descendants of Cain will 
be “saved,” according to the Mormons, only after all the descendants of 
Abel are ‘“‘saved,” so at present proselytizing the Negroes is hopeless. 
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The “Texan” subcultural continuum is more difficult to map out in time 
and space; it is even difficult to label properly, for reasons that will soon be 
apparent, and hence the quotes around the label “Texan.” The development 
of this subculture has also hinged upon a chain of historical circumstances 
which, like the Mormon case, were importantly related to the great westward 
migrations of the American people. Unlike the Mormon case, the migrations 
were unorganized; indeed the movements were predominantly by nuclear 
family or at most by an extended family. Similarly, there is not the same 
sense of group identity as we perceive in the Mormons. 

The essential characteristics of this subcultural continuum appear to have 
been created by a westward migration of predominantly old American stock 
from the southern Appalachian country (of Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia) across to the Ozarks and on to 
Texas (Lewis 1948) and Oklahoma. Although there were sporadic earlier 
movements (after the Mexican War in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury) into the Southwest and on to California, the real momentum came in 
the Depression of the 1930’s when the ‘“‘Okies” of Grapes of Wrath fame moved 
across to California (Bailey 1952:483). It has been estimated that during the 
decade between 1930 and 1940 approximately 400,000 persons migrated from 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas to California (Janow 1940:2270-81; see 
also West’s [1945] discussion of this migration from Plainville and Gold- 
schmidt’s [1947] description of the “Okies” in California). Altho1gh the mi- 
gration on to the west coast has slackened, the movement into the South- 
west continues (see the chapter on “Texans Keep Coming” in Fergusson 
1951), and the eastern half of New Mexico, known locally as the “‘East Side,” 
is now almost completely dominated by the Texans. In addition, almost all 
New Mexico and Arizona towns have increasing Texan populations. (For 
further details, see Vogt 1955.) 

Although this subcultural continuum does not have the sharp boundaries 
in time and space that can be mapped out for the Mormons, it would appear 
to have originated in the nineteenth century and to have gained real momen- 
tum in the mass migration on to California in the third decade of this cen- 
tury. In space it has a prevailingly east-west orientation, extending from the 
Southern Appalachians to California, but the north and south boundaries are 
less clear. It probably extends to southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, dips south of most of Kansas, includes part of Colorado but not Utah 
or much of Nevada, and there are undoubtedly outliers in some of the north- 
ern industrial cities such as Detroit. The southern boundary is sharply de- 
limited in the west by the Mexican border, except for a few Texan ranchers 
and businessmen who engage in economic activities in northern Mexico. In 
the east, the southern boundary probably shades off into other types of 
Southern culture. One admittedly approximate, but important, indicator of 
the geographical dimensions of this continuum is the travel orbit of rural 
members of the group. As we have plotted this orbit from the perspective of 
members of the group in New Mexico, it extends from California on the west 
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to Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and on to the Southern Appalachians in the 
east. Except for travel connected with World War II service, the cities of the 
northern middle west and the northeast are beyond range (Vogt 1955). Rural 
Mormons, on the other hand, tend to have a travel orbit which extends in a 
north-south direction with a definite focus on Salt Lake City. 

A cultural center for this continuum is not as sharp as that for the Mor- 
mons, but I would be inclined to place it in Texas, where the current produc- 
tion of millionaires and their activities (see Ferber’s Giant [1952]) has the 
quality of a kind of cultural florescence in a manner that accentuates many 
of the patterns and values I shall discuss below. 


CULTURAL PATTERN AND VALUE CHARACTERISTICS 


In broad perspective, it is evident that the Mormon and Texan subcultures 
are variants of generalized American culture, that they manifest (in Kluck- 
hohn’s [1950] conceptualization) substitute or variant profiles of cultural 
value-orientations. Both subcultures carry cultural patterns and value- 
orientations which they share with the dominant American profile. Thus, 
there appears to be strong stress in both these subcultures upon mastery over 
nature (see Jungk’s [1954] illuminating discussion of this value in American 
culture) and upon the future as the important time-dimension (see Kluck- 
hohn 1950 and O’Dea 1954b). Linguistically. both subcultures are, of course, 
English-speaking and have relatively little control of other languages. Other 
shared cultural elements which may be mentioned by way of illustration are 
the enthusiasm which both Texans and rural Mormons manifest for “hillbilly” 
music, both for singing and for dancing. This general musical style takes 
distinctive forms in the west, but it is still within the generalized “hillbilly” 
style as contrasted with the popular song and dance music that characterizes 
our American urban culture. There is also a shared belief in the efficacy of 
many “ritual” folk beliefs and practices associated with agricultural activi- 
ties, such as “water witching” to locate water supplies, “planting by the 
moon,” etc. (Vogt 1952). These patterns are, of course, widespread in rural 
America and can perhaps be seen as elements of a dominant profile of rural 
American culture. 

The characteristic differences between Mormon and Texan subcultures are 
more interesting for my purposes in this paper, for it is the differences which 
provide the basis for the argument that the two are identifiable variants of 
generalized American culture. The dialects of English spoken differ in sig- 
nificant ways, as we have discovered from our studies of rural Mormons and 
Texans in the Southwest. Although these differences have not as yet been care- 
fully delineated, it appears that Mormons in New Mexico use a dialect that 
is more like Mormon speech in Utah than it is like Texan speech in immedi- 
ately neighboring communities. The Texan dialect, on the other hand, has 
close linguistic affiliations eastward through Texas and Oklahoma and at 
least as far as the Ozarks, where the folk speech forms have been studied by 
Randolph and Wilson (1953). These Ozark speech expressions are found in 
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almost identical form in Texan communities in the Southwest, and they 
probably follow this subcultural continuum on to the west coast. 

In their cultural value-orientations there are some even more marked and 
characteristic differences which are reflected in social and religious structure 
and in the operation of the economic systems at the local community level. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the stress upon community co-operation 
among the Mormons as contrasted with a stress upon individual independence 
and competition among the Texans. This contrast is clearly one of emphasis, 
for individual initiative is important in Mormon culture, and co-operative 
activity certainly occurs in Texan culture. But the expectations among the 
Mormons are such that one must show his fellows or at least convince himself 
that he has good cause for mot committing his time and resources to com- 
munity effort. In Texan culture co-operative action appears to take place only 
after certainty has been reached that the claims of other individuals upon 
one’s time and resources are legitimate (Vogt and O’Dea 1953:648; Bellah 
Ms.). 

The accent upon co-operation runs deep in Mormon culture and has im- 
portant relationships to the church structure—which backs up and reinforces 
communal co-operation—to compact village settlement patterns, to ex- 
tended family kinship relations, and to economic enterprises, such as mutual 
irrigation companies that characterize Mormon villages. The relatively 
greater emphasis upon competitive individualism appears to run equally deep 
in Texan culture and has important relationships to the structure and func- 
tioning of local communities. The individual nuclear family (competing with 
other nuclear families for power and prestige) is more clearly the basic unit 
of kinship organization; there is typically an isolated-farm type of settlement 
pattern in rural areas and fewer co-operative enterprises in the economic 
sphere. 

Compared to Mormon communities, Texan communities appear to be 
characterized by a great deal of “fussin’ and feudin’ ”’ among various small 
factional segments of the population. It is tempting to view some of the cul- 
tural origins of this “feuding” pattern in the feuds between large family units 
in the Southern Appalachians (such as the one between the ‘“‘Martins and the 
Coys” in the famous ballad) at an earlier period in the development of this 
subculture (see, for example, West 1945:95—96). Later, the large family units 
were dispersed through westward migration, but perhaps the “feuding” pat- 
tern persisted and takes other forms. At any rate, this factionalizing tendency 
is very evident in the Texan subculture today. 

While with the Mormons the church and the community are practically 
coterminous, the local Texan community is noted for having a relatively large 
number of competing Protestant denominations. In part, this religious differ- 
entiation can be interpreted as a function of the individualistic and factional- 
izing tendencies in the Texan subculture. For in a culture with a value-stress 
upon individual independence and competition and a “freedom of religion” 
ideology, adhering to one’s own distinctive denomination becomes an im- 
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portant means of expressing individual difference and of focusing factional 
disputes around a doctrine and a concrete institutional framework. In turn, 
the doctrinal differences promote additional factionalizing tendencies, with 
the result that competing churches become the battleground for a cumulative 
and circularly reinforcing struggle between rival small factions within a com- 
munity (Vogt and O’Dea 1953:651; also see Bailey 1953). 

A second important difference in value-orientations involves the orienta- 
tion toward work. The Mormon subculture places great emphasis upon steady 
work habits, and there is no emphasis upon loafing as a cultural pattern. If 
there is no work to do for one’s self, there is always work to do for the church 
(O’Dea Ms.; Bellah Ms.). Leisurely all-day-long loafing groups are conspicuous 
by their absence in Mormon communities. On the other hand, the Texan 
orientation can be described as a balanced combination between working and 
loafing as a desirable way of life. In his study of Plainville, U.S.A. (1945), 
West has described at length the “loafing groups” which characterize the life 
of this village in the hill country of the Ozarks. In his report on Cotton Center, 
Texas, Bailey found that there were always many street-corner “bull sessions.” 
He writes that, “People could always be located according to the bench sat 
upon, or the store-front leaned upon” (Ms.:39). In my study of Homestead in 
New Mexico, I discovered that the pattern was one of working hard when there 
was important farm work to be done and then of “loafing hard” the rest of the 
time (Vogt 1955). 

Mormon subculture also carries with it a number of special taboos which 
are lacking (at least with the same persistence) in Texan subculture. Perhaps 
the most important of these are the taboos against drinking liquor, tea, or 
coffee and smoking tobacco. These taboos are all listed in the “Word of 
Wisdom” contained in the Doctrine and Covenants, a collection of “inspired 
revelations and writings” for the guidance of the Mormons. As specific be- 
havioral taboos and as social symbols these restrictions do not apply to 
Texan subculture, except to small religious segments in some parts of the 
“Bible Belt.”” And, while the taboos carry over into urban Mormon life in an 
extraordinarily persistent manner, the Texans tend to shed them more easily 
in an urban setting. 

The orientations of these two subcultures to other groups in the south and 
west are quite different. Neither Texans nor Mormons as a rule care to have 
much to do with Negroes—the Texans because of their familiar Southern atti- 
tudes toward the Negro, the Mormons for the theological reasons described 
above. In Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California the two subcultures 
come into first-hand contact with Spanish-Americans (the group which has 
lived in the Southwest since the seventeenth century), Mexicans (i.e., more 
recent immigrants from Mexico), and Indians. The Texan orientation toward 
these groups is usually strongly colored by their definition of them as “dark- 
skinned” peoples; they are up to a point equated with “niggers,” and a caste- 
like relationship tends to prevail. Relationships with the Mexicans in particu- 
lar are likely to partake of the “Remember the Alamo” type of attitude which 
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derives from the Mexican War. In New Mexico this Texan group is noted for 
voting as a block against Spanish-American candidates for state office, and 
with the increase of Texan population in recent decades it is unlikely that a 
Spanish-American can be elected governor, for example, as long as these atti- 
tudes prevail. There have even been a few manifestations of Ku Klux Klan 
activity directed against the Spanish-Americans on the part of the Texan 
population during the past thirty years. 

The Mormon orientation, on the other hand, is strongly colored by their 
definition of Spanish-Americans, Mexicans, and Indians as all being ““Laman- 
ites’”’ and hence special candidates for conversion to Mormonism. The Spanish- 
Americans and Mexicans are so defined because they are regarded as being 
“‘part Indian.” This special missionary interest of the Mormons has the effect 
of tempering the economic exploitative and socially superordinate relation- 
ships that might otherwise prevail. 

These several features of Mormonism, along with its highly codified theo- 
logical belief system, obviously give this subcultural continuum a strong re- 
ligious orientation which pervades much of the way of life. Family life, eco- 
nomic organization, and recreational activities all gear into the religious struc- 
ture of the church. For example, marriages may be “‘sealed” in the temples, a 
ceremony which is believed to insure that husband and wife will spend 
eternity together in the afterlife; the organization of co-operative irrigation 
companies takes place within the church framework; dances are sponsored by 
the church auxiliaries, are held in the churchhouse, and are opened and closed 
with a prayer. 

While there is also much religious activity in the Texan subculture, includ- 
ing colorful revival meetings of various kinds, it would appear that religious 
values and church organization are more clearly separated from, and sub- 
ordinated to, materialistic values involved in the economic life of the group. 
For example, secular weddings are more frequent than is the case with the 
Mormons; business and farming organization has little or no relationship 
to the churches; dances may be sponsored by churches, but the idea of holding 
a dance in church and opening and closing it with a sacred prayer is unheard 
of. 

One might say, with a bit of stretching, that, while the Mormon looks to the 
earlier pioneer leaders, to Joseph Smith and Brigham Young (Bailey 1951), 
and now to the president and twelve apostles of the church as his “cultural 
heroes,” the Texan is inclined to look to “the cowboy” and (with varying de- 
grees of ambivalence depending upon his economic position) to the ‘‘cattle and 
oil millionaires” of Texas as his “cultural heroes.” In some areas “the cow- 
boy” has also become something of a cynosure for rural Mormons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper I have advanced the idea that there exists in the American 
cultural scene a type of variation which cuts across many of the other kinds of 
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well-recognized differentiations in our culture, and I have attempted to char- 
acterize this variation in terms of the concept of a historically derived sub- 
cultural continuum. My thesis was that these subcultural continua have re- 
sulted from a chain of historical circumstances and that they tend to main- 
tain in time and space a special set of patterns and values. 

The concept was then applied to the Mormon and “‘Texan”’ subcultures by 
placing these in time, mapping their approximate distributions in space, and 
characterizing briefly their cultural properties. More exact boundaries and 
clearer characterizations of their patterns and values will of course require 
much closer study. 

There are undoubtedly many other of these subcultural continua in 
American culture—for example, the extension of New England patterns into 
parts of the middle west or the extensions of middle western patterns into 
California. I suggest that close study of the migrations and of the historical 
events that surround these cultural spreads might give us a set of such sub- 
cultural continua within which to place our community studies and thereby 
not only enrich our knowledge of the extent and variety of this type of vari- 
ation in American culture but also provide us with a deeper understanding 
of the relationship of the local communities we study to the historical events 
and spatial contexts in which they are imbedded. The concept may also 
serve to refine some of the generalizations that are made on the basis of 
“regionalism.”’ In the “regionalism” approach, similarities in culture are 
sought within given regions of the United States, but upon closer inspection 
these similarities often turn out to be a thin veneer, compared with the 
deeper historical similarities and connections found in various segments of 
American culture. 
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Music in American Culture 


ALAN P. MERRIAM 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 


T SEEMS safe to say that anthropologists have paid virtually no attention 

to music in American culture. Partly this is because anthropologists tra- 
ditionally have concentrated their efforts on the study of nonliterate peoples 
and cultures, and partly it stems from a rather general disregard of the 
humanistic aspects of culture which all too frequently, and unfortunately, 
characterizes the “study of man.” Partly, too, it is in the nature of musical 
studies themselves, which require a double specialization for fullest results— 
competence is needed in both anthropology and music, a combination not 
frequently found. 

At the same time, the double specialization need not be a block to signifi- 
cant research, as a perusal of some of the articles cited here will indicate. It 
does not take special musical training to investigate the status of a musician 
in his society, the relationship of music to other aspects of culture, or the 
dynamics in the spread of a particular kind of music. Indeed, the research 
carried out by an ethnomusicologist in the field is centered about purely 
anthropological problems stated in terms of a particular aspect of culture. 
In this respect the ethnomusicologist cannot be separated from the anthro- 
pologist on any but a conceptual plane—technical analysis simply requires 
special skills no more abstruse than those used in studying the structure of 
society. It seems reasonably clear, then, that the study of music in American 
culture has not been neglected because of the lack of specialized skills but 
because of a lack of specific interest. 

For discussion purposes, four major musical streams may be considered 
here: academic music, most often discussed under the misleading term 
“classical”; folk music of white communities; popular music, as distinctly 
differentiated from jazz and including hit tunes of the day; and Negro music, 
which should perhaps be subdivided to distinguish jazz from other forms of 
musical expression. There are not many who would insist that academic music 
has contributed a distinctively American art form to the world. The music of 
Charles Ives or Aaron Copland has a distinctive touch, but in last analysis 
the form and the concept are European derived even though they may have 
been extended somewhat. The same is generally true of the folk music of white 
communities; this may show specific ethnic characteristics as represented by 
Polish people singing Polish songs, for example, or the song texts may repre- 
sent specifically American situations and concepts as in songs of the Civil War 
or perhaps cowboy songs of the west. But again, the music itself, the idea, 
the cultural tradition it represents is not significantly different from the 
European patterns from which it derives. This further applies to American 
popular song in terms of musical structure, although again in text material a 
mode of expression perhaps typically American has emerged. 
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However, the situation differs markedly in respect to Negro musical ex- 
pression, for, despite some argument to the contrary, it seems reasonably clear 
that the idiom derives from both European and African influences and that, 
as a result, something distinctive has emerged. In the case of jazz particularly 
—a contribution of the American Negro—the musical form has repeatedly 
been characterized as “America’s only original contribution to world art.” 
Paradoxically, the recognition of jazz as an original art form has come from 
America itself only lately; it has been enthusiasts, scholars, and critics from 
other countries who have convinced Americans of the validity of the musical 
form. Writing in retrospect, De Radzitsky says (Goffin 1948:9): 


L’Amérique . . . fut la derniére 4 découvrir le jazz. Quand celui-ci franchit les frontiéres 
et les océans, encore ignoré ou méprisé par l’immense majorité du Nouveau Monde, ce 
furent quelques poétes ou quelques littérateurs d’Europe qui, les premiers, en per- 
curent l’extraordinaire pouvoir lyrique. 


This applies broadly to Negro musical idioms at large, although forms such 
as the spiritual have long been “favorite” in America even if not recognized 
as an original artistic contribution. Generally speaking, then, what is specifi- 
cally an American contribution in the world of music is to be found not so 
much in the expression of white groups as in the fusion of European and 
African forms as originated and interpreted by Negroes. 

Anthropologists have apparently never dealt with academic music as such, 
either in broad cultural or specifically structural terms. To be sure, a con- 
siderable mass of material has been accumulated on the influence of other 
musical idioms, such as jazz, on the symphony, but this has not been ap- 
proached from an anthropological viewpoint (Bernstein 1947). The problems 
which suggest themselves are perhaps those which would apply to the study 
of any musical idiom—the acceptance or rejection of academic music by the 
people who constitute the group with special problems connected with class 
stratification; the influence of other musical idioms; the whole problem of the 
status of the musician in his society; the diffusion of musical techniques 2nd 
styles. Thus stated, the questions are not necessarily special but rather are 
standard in an anthropological approach. 

Historically, the study of the folk music of the white community represents 
an approach which has long been troublesome to anthropologists—this is the 
problem of the humanistic as opposed to the anthropological method. What 
Bascom has said in respect to folklore and anthropology applies almost 
equally to folk music and anthropology (1953:290): 


The anthropologist . . . often feels that his colleagues in folklore are often so preoccu- 
pied with the problem of origins and historical reconstruction that they overlook 
problems of equal or even greater significance, for which one can hope to find satisfac- 
tory solutions. ... He would welcome their cooperation in recording local attitudes 
toward folklore and its social contexts, in analyzing the relation of folklore to culture 
and to conduct, and finally in seeking to define its functions. 


The approach is demonstrable in many ways, perhaps most significantly in 
the fact that discussions of folk song in standard dictionaries of music are con- 
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cerned nearly exclusively with tracing origins and not with the kind of prob- 
lem suggested by Bascom (Apel 1946:274-76). 

As a further indication we may cite Herzog, who raises many questions 
that have never been satisfactorily considered by the majority of folk song 
collectors. He brings up the point of “how far folksong reflects the culture or 
psychology of its present singers and listeners” (1938:60). And he poses a series 
of problems that might well serve as a guide to research (1938:62-63) : 


Why is it that people find delight or satisfaction in singing about things so remote as 
castles and kings and princes whose existence in actual life would clash with what they 
know and practice of democracy? How and why do songs concerned with actual local 
happenings become localized elsewhere, so that other places and other actors become 
substituted for the original ones? What songs does the singer like, which ones does he 
care less for, and why? How much does he respond to subject matter, literary quality, 
local color, or to musical quality, or other factors? Is there a folk-artist’s personality 
and psychology? Does he play some particular role in his community? Is music some- 
thing that endows him with special prestige? What is the difference between the reper- 
tories of the young people and the old? How does one become an acknowledged singer? 
How does one learn songs? What are the standards of criticism? What are the attitudes 
of the audience? 


It is not suggested, of course, that the study of folk music has rigorously 
excluded an anthropological approach. Herzog himself provides a ready ex- 
ception. But the study of folk song, as such, has developed in America along 
lines that clearly indicate a predilection for origins and reconstructions rather 
than for cultural dynamics. 

From the standpoint of the relative influence of various musical traditions 
on American life, popular music is probably most important. This is because it 
reaches the largest number of people and reaches them at an age which the 
society defines as particularly important in the formation of patterns of be- 
havior that carry through into adult life—the ‘“‘teens.”’ Again, very little at- 
tention has been paid to this aspect of America’s culture either by anthropolo- 
gists or by others. Outside of the study of popular music in structural terms, 
the most important aspect here may well be the text material, both as it is 
expressive of a segment of American culture and especially as it is influential in 
behavior patterns. Hayakawa has analyzed such texts without actually indi- 
cating total results, as reported, at least, in Time magazine (Anonymous 
1954): 

The words of popular songs . . . are full of wishful thinking, dreamy and ineffectual 
nostalgia, unrealistic fantasy, self-pity and sentimental clichés masquerading as emo- 
tion. 


He refers to this as the “IFD disease” and characterizes it (p. 75) as a process 
of 


. .. Idealization (the making of impossibly ideal demands on life), which leads to 
Frustration (when Idealizsation’s demands are not met), which in turn leads to De- 
moralization. 


These various states are illustrated from texts of popular songs. In the same 
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connection one might point out the problem of determining the effect of the 
thinly disguised suggestiveness of the song texts. The emergence in the past 
two or three years of highly successful religious songs which are composed 
and treated as popular music presents another set of problems in this general 
field. Certainly the study of popular song texts as they reveal the kinds of 
ideas welcomed by youth has important implications for the society in general 
particularly in regard to the shaping of idealized as opposed to real patterns of 
courtship and marriage. 

Further questions surround another musical style that has gained a high 
degree of popularity in the United States within the last five years. This is 
the modern Country and Western music, which clearly represents a fusion of 
folk and popular idioms; it is musically in the style of ‘“‘western”’ or “hillbilly” 
bands, yet the text material parallels that of current popular lyrics. The 
reasons for the emergence of this particular music may involve the idea that 
folk music in itself is unsuccessful unless merged with the highly successful 
popular lyric. Yet, at the same time, the United States has recently enjoyed 
a renaissance of folk song which has certainly been widely accepted, as indi- 
cated by the success of entertainers such as Burl Ives and Josh White. These 
questions in turn suggest those involving the influence of commercial interests 
in American music—Tin Pan Alley, for example—and the theme of “give the 
public what it wants.” 

As might be anticipated in view of the fact that it represents the fusion of 
at least two cultural traditions, it is in the field of jazz music that anthropo- 
logical concepts and techniques have been most applied, although even here 
relatively little attention has been given. Those studies which have appeared 
deal, for the most part, with acculturation and diffusion, both of considerable 
importance in connection with the emergence of jazz as a definable musical 
phenomenon and with its spread through the United States and around the 
world. 

An awareness of the African background of jazz has waxed and waned; 
ascribing an African connection to it became more or less fashionable as a 
general American iterest in Africa became more or less fashionable. Thus 
ideas about the African background of jazz were already popular in the sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century, lost their popularity in the thirties, and 
once more emerged in the forties. This is not to say that anthropological in- 
terest was focused on jazz early in its existence; indeed, anthropological inves- 
tigation, as such, can hardly be said to have existed before 1944. But, at the 
same time, at least as early as 1917 both the music and the word “‘jazz” were 
the subject of an article that ascribed their source to Africa (Anonymous 
1917:28-29). 

The anthropological approach and technique were put to a somewhat 
curious use in the first real attempt made at assessing the African contribution 
to jazz. This was in Borneman’s series of articles for the Record Changer (1944- 
45), later issued in book form (1946). Using a somewhat dialectic approach 
which equates excellence and value in jazz with the degree of closeness to 
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“folk” culture, Borneman asserts that anthropology enables one to arrive at 
a “standard of evaluation”—‘the best musician is the one who shows the 
least compromise with alien forms of music’’ (1946:14). The only conclusion 
from application of this criterion favors the New Orleans musician and the 
New Orleans contrapuntal jazz style. Outside of this dubious use of anthro- 
pology, Borneman drew together more information on the African contri- 
bution to an American music than had any previous writer; in this respect his 
work was a major contribution which cannot be ignored. 

Slotkin approached the problem of acculturation from another stand- 
point in 1945. Attempting to illustrate ‘““R. E. Park’s thesis that continued 
contact between two groups leads to eventual assimilation” (Slotkin 1943: 
570), Slotkin did not use the African-American acculturative situation but 
rather the influence which developed Negro musical styles in the United 
States had on white musicians and vice versa. Thus he reached the conclusion 
(1943:575) that 


in the nineteenth century white musicians took over a few characteristics of Negro music 
which they adapted to the tastes of the whites, but in the post-World War I period, 
not only had whites developed an understanding of Negro popular music which they 
adopted, but conversely, the Negro idiom has been affected by West European music 
through the influence of white jazz musicians. 


This conclusion is reached through brief analysis of Coon Songs, Ragtime, 
Blues, and Jazz. 

Morroe Berger, in 1947, attacked the problem of the spread of jazz in the 
United States in terms of diffusion and status differentials. The problem ad- 
vanced was 


to examine the implications, for the diffusion of jazz, of the fact that the Negroes, 
with whom jazz is correctly associated, are a low-status group in the United States. 
The evidence to be presented will confirm the hypothesis that in the diffusion process 
the prestige of the donors has considerable bearing on the way in which a borrowing 
group reacts to cultural traits of other groups. Thus mere exposure to certain influences 
does not insure acceptance of them [Berger 1947:461]. 


Through an analysis of articles published in the New York Times, Etude, 
Musical Quarterly and Musician, as well as analysis of record sales, hot jazz 
magazines, and residence of Negro musicians in geographic terms, Berger 
came to four general conclusions. First, that ‘‘leaders and representatives of 
the white community ... opposed the acceptance of jazz... [because of] 
... the identification of jazz with crime, vice and greater sexual freedom than 
is countenanced by the common rules of morality.” Second, ‘the musicians 
... associated with ‘classical’ music . .. opposed . . . jazz, since it was pro- 
duced by musicians who were not educated in the familiar tradition, and did 
not conform to rules of public conduct developed by centuries of the concert 
stage.” Third, ‘“‘The white South did not accept jazz to the same degree as 
the white North, since in the South the Negro is in a lower status-position 
than in the North.” And fourth, “Throughout the United States, jazz was 
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not so readily accepted as other forms of Negro music, especially spirituals, 
since they are associated with religious fervor and, in the eyes of white persons 
at least, show the Negro in a submissive rather than exuberant role” (1947: 
461). 

Berger closes a rather impressive presentation with a series of four ques- 
tions which might well serve as a background for formulating further prob- 
lems in the study of the diffusion of jazz in the United States (1947:493): 


1. Why did the spread of jazz evoke such intense, emotional opposition? 2. Why did 
jazz continue to spread despite the strongly unfavorable reaction of community and 
religious leaders? 3. What is the actual process of diffusion of jazz from Negro to 
white? 4. Of what significance is it that jazz brings together Negroes and whites in a 
relationship of social equality? 


None of these questions has as yet been satisfactorily answered. 

The relationship of the jazz musician to the rest of his society and the 
special problems that he faces within it, and which to some degree he creates 
for himself, have been briefly explored by sociologists. Lastrucci (1941) has 
indicated in general terms characteristic behavior of professional dance mu- 
sicians as a group. Becker has probed somewhat further in speaking of the 
musician and his audience. He summarizes (1951: 136): 


Members of service occupations are subject to the interference of clients at their work. 
In the meeting of a professional whose self is deeply involved in his work and a more 
casually involved customer conflict arises from the professional’s feeling that outsiders 
neither are capable nor possess the right to judge their performance. Dance musicians 
feel themselves to be different from their audiences . . . . Musicians feel isolated from 
society and increase this isolation through a process of self-segregation. 


A further study emphasized the following points (Becker 1953:26): 


(1) Where there is strong pressure from the client-public to abide by their demands 
rather than those of the profession concerned, we may expect to find that one form of 
intra-professional prestige is a function of the degree to which the member of the 
occupation remains faithful to its standards and values. Further, this degree of resist- 
ance to outside pressure will probably exert a powerful influence on the course of the 
individual’s career, and patterns similar to “going commercial’? among musicians 
should be present. (2) The influence of the demands of the family may be expected to 
appear in the individual work career as a contingency upon which the duration and 
direction of the career depends. This study of musicians has been pointed especially to 
the effect on the career of the family attitude towards the child’s prospective occupa- 
tion and of the inter-influence of work and marital roles. 


A general approach to the problem of the influence of African music both 
on jazz and on other forms of Negro musical expression in this and other 
countries of the New World was taken by Waterman in 1948. Pointing out that 
one of the most striking aspects of Negro music in Africa and the New World 
is rhythm, Waterman attempted (1948:3) 


to characterize this rhythmic style in objective terms by isolating its major compo- 
nents, to summarize the history of its spread from Africa into various portions of the 
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Americas from the standpoint of the dynamics of musical diffusion, and to indicate by 
means of a brief analysis of musical rhythms of a West Indian island the essential 
homogeneity of the style. 


In terms specifically of jazz, the problem was the nature of “hot” music in 
Africa and in jazz. The article represented the first real attempt at such anal- 
ysis in objective musical terms rather than in pure description and in this 
sense especially was an outstanding contribution in the field. 

Of even broader application to the problem of the contributing factors in 
American Negro music was Waterman’s approach in 1952, which attempted an 
over-all view of the acculturative processes through which syncretism was 
achieved. Waterman first pointed out (1952:207) two major reasons why 


African musical elements have influenced the musical styles of the Americas. In the 
first place, American Negro groups have remained relatively homogeneous with regard 
to culture patterns and remarkably so with respect to in-group solidarity. . . . Second, 
there is enough similarity between African and European music to permit musical 
syncretism. 


The conclusion reached (1952:217) is that 


... in areas (e.g., in Brazil, Haiti, and Cuba) where the official European religion per- 
mitted the syncretism of deities with the saints of the Church, African religious music 
has persisted almost unchanged, and African influence upon secular music has been 
strong. In Protestant areas where such syncretism has not been possible, the influence 
of African musical patterns on both religious and secular music has hinged upon a 
more extensive process of reinterpretation but is nonetheless considerable, in that 
fundamental characteristics of West African music have been retained. 


This point of view, that African musical concepts have been retained in 
the Americas as part of the culture brought to the New World, has not gone 
unchallenged. In respect to the United States, and specifically to jazz, the 
most outspoken critic has been Ulanov, who originally expressed his views in 
Metronome (1950) and later as part of a book on jazz (1952). The essence of 
his position is that anthropologists have fostered “‘the concept of an African 
music lodged in the unconscious of American Negroes” (1952:10); this point 
of view is apparently mistakenly derived from Herskovits’ Myth of the Negro 
Past (1941). The concept was attacked and an attempt made to show why 
anthropologists postulate an African influence on jazz, in an article by Mer- 
riam (1952) that pointed out specific musical characteristics in jazz which 
can be traced to Africa. 

Again in more general terms, criticism has been leveled against the ‘“Afri- 
can” theory in regard to those influences in Negro spirituals; indeed the con- 
troversy is both too long and too bitter to be detailed here profitably. How- 
ever, a rather clear summary of the conflicting points of view is to be found 
in the record of a discussion which followed a paper by Waterman (1951) on 
gospel hymns. Waterman’s reiteration of his view that the “hot” concept, as 
well as other characteristics, is derived from Africa is challenged by Herzog 
and especially by Jackson. Jackson, a long-time advocate of the view that 
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the white Spiritual has influenced the Negro Spiritual and not vice versa, says 
in the course of the discussion that “the exalted manner of singing and the 
way it affects the music... , does not come from Africa” and goes on to 
remark that both Waterman and Herskovits have made the “mistake”’ of 
confusing Negro with white tunes (Waterman 1951:92). This viewpoint is 
further expressed in Jackson’s extended discussion of the spiritual (1943:292- 
94). 

It is clear, then, that in the field neither of jazz nor of Negro music in gen- 
eral is there complete accord; it is perhaps significant, however, that the ob- 
jections to the viewpoint of African influence do not come from anthro- 
pologists but rather from those outside the field. The acculturative situation, 
so clear to the anthropologist, remains as yet unproved to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. This derives, in part at least, from the fact that very little ob- 
jective evidence in musical terms has been presented, and this in turn is the 
direct result of the lack of basic studies of the structure of the music of West 
Africa and of the structure of Negro music in the United States. With cer- 
tain exceptions, it has been more or less taken for granted that the concept is 
both obvious and valid and that the investigator may move forward from this 
assumption. Thus neither Slotkin nor Berger considers the problem, preferring 
rather to focus attention on aspects of diffusion and acculturation within the 
United States. It appears, then, that Waterman’s work is of basic importance 
in establishing the relationship and that further evidence in terms of the 
actual structural influence of African on New World Negro music needs to 
be established. 

In the course of this necessarily brief review suggestions for future re- 
search have been left as much as possible to the authors cited; where no stud- 
ies have been made, various ideas have been advanced by the writer. Granted 
that the American anthropologist is interested in the study of his own culture 
and, in this case, music, two broad lines of inquiry suggest themselves, the 
first dealing with ordinary anthropological approaches, the second with more 
technical aspects of music. The first, then, would deal with problems such as 
diffusion, acculturation, syncretism, acceptance and rejection, and, more 
specifically, with such things as the status of the musician in his society, the 
influence of song texts in the formulation of real and idealized behavior, the 
reasons for the emergence of specific kinds of music at specific times. Such 
research is closely integrated with the more technical and specialized ap- 
proach through structural analysis. Here fall problems of acculturation as 
made possible by structural similarities (Merriam 1955), the actual definition 
of musical styles in structural terms, and perhaps even the nature of the re- 
sponse to certain musical styles in physiological and culturally-defined terms. 
These are but a small number of general suggestions for study in a field which 
is as yet virtually unexplored. If anthropologists are to turn to this particular 
area of study, their problem is not so much developing what has already been 
done as in making a strong beginning. 
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The Language of America 
GEORGE L. TRAGER 


American University 


iY 1643 Roger Williams began his A Key into the Language of America with 
the words, “I present you with a Key; I have not heard of the like, yet 
framed, since it pleased God to bring that mighty Continent of America to 
light: others of my Countreymen have often, and excellently, and lately writ- 
ten of the Countrey (and none that I know beyond the goodnesse and worth of 
it.) / This Key, respects the Native Language of it, and happily may unlocke 
some Rarities concerning the Natives themselves, not yet discovered” (leaf 
A2). 

The modest arrogance of these words, and their deep and wholly modern 
insight into the relation of a language to the rest of the culture of its society, 
are the essence of the mood and aim of most American linguists since. In that 
tradition, the present article will examine what has come to be known about 
the structure and other characteristics of the languages of North America 
north of Mexico, principally—of course—American English. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF LANGUAGE STUDY 


The earliest European settlers of North America encountered numerous 
Indian tribes, and many of them, like Roger Williams, must have learned 
much about the languages of these Indians. They got names of places and 
names of things from the natives, and they wrote them down as well as they 
could. Every settlement, every exploring expedition must have had one or 
more persons in its personnel who, by reason of special interest or capability, 
was particularly concerned with the linguistic dealings with Indians that were 
constantly taking place. At the beginning, and in many cases for a long time 
thereafter, these persons were of necessity doing the hardest kind of linguis- 
tic field work—eliciting data for immediate practical use without even a con- 
tact language of any kind. Unlike the situation in Mexico and in some parts of 
South America (Brazil, Peru), the North American settlement was not an 
instance of conquering and taking over of more or less going concerns but 
was a constant struggle with fiercely resisting and scattered groups. A conse- 
quence of this is that, with rare exceptions, we have no systematic records of 
the Indian languages from the earliest period. 

Of other language study in the seventeenth century there was only the 
traditional learning of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin by clergymen and other 
professionals. Most of this was done in Europe, but the colleges that were 
founded had teachers of these languages, and a certain number of students 
learned them. English (and French in Canada) was studied by children in the 
traditional teaching of reading and writing, and by older students as rhetoric. 
There was, of course, no scientific interest in these languages, and we have no 
records of what local variations there were, of acceptable standards of pro- 
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nunciation or grammar, or of any of the other culturally significant aspects of 
language, except such as can be gleaned from the historical, legal, and com- 
mercial records that were made and that survive. 

By the time that the United States became independent, a certain number 
of schools existed, and an interest in education for the people as a whole 
sprang up. It gave rise to an interest in the English language, and from that 
time on we begin to find discussions of Americanisms, of correctness, of what 
should and should not be said. 

The educated men, the leaders in the organization of the new country, 
were participants in the expanding European culture of the time, and many of 
them had studied French and possibly other modern languages. Some of them 
were also of such breadth of mind as to be interested in all the aspects of the 
land, including its aborigines. We learn from Edgerton (1943) that Benjamin 
Franklin elaborated a scheme for spelling reform in 1768; Noah Webster also 
proposed a “phonetic alphabet” in 1786, though deciding by 1806 that it 
would be a matter of “utter impracticability” to push such a scheme. Web- 
ster’s dictionary, appearing in 1828, was really a great linguistic work, in spite 
of its many defects. Several members of the American Philosophical Society 
concerned themselves with linguistic matters. John Pickering (first president 
of the American Oriental Society) published a collection of Americanisms in 
1816, reprinted various grammars of Indian languages, and proposed, in 1820, 
a phonetic alphabet for recording Indian languages. Peter Stephen du Ponceau, 
a colleague of Pickering’s, wrote on English phonology, on the Chinese writing 
system (with ideas about Chinese structure that are wholly modern), and also 
worked with Indian languages. Thomas Jefferson collected much Algonkian 
material, but most of the papers were lost. Several other names could be men- 
tioned for the period up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

With William Dwight Whitney (1827-1894) American linguistics begins 
its modern phase. His Language and the Study of Language (1867) was the 
first book published in the United States on the general field of linguistics; it 
was so well done that it clearly surpassed earlier European works, and it still 
bears reading. Whitney’s Sanskrit grammar (1879) is still the only descriptive 
grammar of Sanskrit without historical diversions in any European language 
and is one of the best and clearest descriptions of a language ever made. The 
linguistic tradition inaugurated by Whitney continues at Yale to this day: 
in the twenties and thirties there were Franklin Edgerton in Sanskrit, Edgar 
H. Sturtevant in general linguistics and Indo-European studies, and Robert J. 
Menner in English; in 1930 the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada (see below) was inaugurated from Yale (after some years going to 
Brown and then to Michigan with its director, Hans Kurath). With the com- 
ing of Sapir to Yale in 1934 the tradition flowered again; Sapir was followed by 
Bloomfield, and there is now a group of their students, working in general 
linguistics (Bloch), American Indian (Lounsbury), Malayo-Polynesian 
(Dyen), Burmese (Cornyn), and other fields. The linguistics of English, how- 
ever, is not pursued at Yale. 
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Yale was also a center of linguistic activity in the World War II army 
language program. All the younger men at Yale just mentioned were associ- 
ated with the program, as was the present author. The moving force in 
the whole idea was Henry Lee Smith, Jr., who went on in 1946 to organize 
what is now the School of Languages of the Foreign Service Institute at the 
Department of State. Much important linguistic research has been done there 
(see below). After the end of World War II, Cornell University established a 
Division of Modern Languages in which all language teaching is concentrated 
and in which linguists are the directors and planners of methods and tech- 
niques. No other university has directly imitated this plan, but many have 
instituted considerable improvements in their language programs along the 
same lines. 

The study of English was stimulated by worldwide demands for textbooks 
for learning the language. Government agencies were interested, and many 
projects for teaching English abroad and to foreigners here have been in- 
stituted. A few have been based on an awareness of the need for linguistic and 
general cultural analysis. The American Council of Learned Societies’ Com- 
mittee on the Language Program has been a powerful moving force in this 
direction. 

As of this writing, then, the study of languages and of linguistics is a large 
and growing activity in the United States. Most of the activity is still con- 
ducted along traditional lines, but some of it at least is tinged with scientific 
knowledge. As students of culture, American anthropologists need to inform 
themselves better of this activity and to find out what is going on and how 
much of it concerns their own work. Armed with such knowledge. they can 
then better support the forces of progress in these fields in their academic in- 
stitutions. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 


The kind of linguistic analysis and language study now possible in the 
United States and being applied to English stems directly from the develop- 
ment of the study of American Indian languages. Such study began systemati- 
cally with the activities of the Bureau of American Ethnology in the last third 
of the nineteenth century. Under the direction of Major J. W. Powell, the first 
director of the Bureau, many such studies were inaugurated. Powell himself 
was responsible for a classification of American Indian languages north of 
Mexico (1891) that has stood the test of time: not one of his classifications has 
proved to be wrong, though subsequent further groupings of what Powell 
established as unconnected languages or groups have been made. Then Boas 
came to America, and in his sixty years of teaching anthropology at Columbia 
there flourished the tradition that a people’s culture includes its language and 
that no a_equate studies of a culture can be made if the linguistic data are un- 
known. All of Boas’ students, which means—in one way or another—nearly 
everybody in American anthropology who is over thirty-five years of age, con- 
tributed to our knowledge of American Indian languages. Sapir, the most 
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brilliant of them all, stimulated the development of language studies into a 
science of linguistics, as a part of anthropology, by his American Indian 
language work, his ethnological studies, and his work in other language fields 
(1916, 1921, 1929; Mandelbaum 1949). The present article is neither a his- 
torical nor a bibliographical one primarily, and we can therefore omit mention 
of further names in the American Indian field and go on to the state of knowl- 
edge that has been attained. 

The Indian languages once spoken in North America have been classified 
into some 55 families, which have been combined into a half dozen over-all 
larger groupings. The Eskimoan (Eskimo-Aleut) group is fairly well known 
descriptively, and a certain amount of historical work has been done. The 
languages of the Nadene group—Haida, Tlingit, Eyak, Athabaskan—have 
been recorded and reported on; the comparative linguistics of the Southern or 
Apachean division of Athabaskan (Navaho, Apache) has been worked on, and 
some comparisons with the northern languages, and of Athabaskan as a 
whole with the other branches, have been made. In Algonkian-Wakashan 
the Algonkian group has been extensively studied and much reconstruction has 
been done; the proof of the affiliation of Wiyot and Yurok to one another, and 
to Algonkian, remains to be worked out; Kutenai is now well reported descrip- 
tively, but no comparative work of note exists; Kwakiut! and Nootka are 
clearly a group (Wakashan), but that they form a larger group with Salishan 
and Chimakuan, and that such a larger group (Mosan) is really related to 
Algonkian, is still a matter of speculation. The various Penutian languages have 
been recorded, but there is little comparative work. Azteco-Tanoan is estab- 
lished as a group, with Uto-Aztecan relationships well worked out; the sub- 
divisions of Tanoan are clear, and the relationship to Uto-Aztecan has been 
partially elaborated; Kiowa is certainly related rather closely to Tanoan, but 
the material is not published; Zuni is still at best a guess as a member of this 
group. Whorf’s unpublished material tying up Azteco-Tanoan and Penutian 
into a Macro-Penutian looks good, but there is not much of it. Sapir’s sixth 
large group, Hokan-Siouan, is possibly an error; within it, Siouan is reasonably 
well described and reconstructed, and there is good work on Natchez-Musko- 
gean, on Iroquoian, on Tunican, and on Yuman, but otherwise only descrip- 
tions of single languages. 

The studies that exist of American Indian languages are chiefly outline 
grammars, dealing reasonably well with phonology (largely prephonemically, 
however) and with inflection and word-formation. Syntactic studies are almost 
nonexistent, and dictionaries are few. There are a good many collections of 
texts, largely unpublished and often in inadequate orthographies. Recently a 
few studies on the metalinguistic aspects of some of these languages have been 
begun. 

In this field a great deal of work remains to be done, and the time to do it 
is short. The languages as yet undescribed must be recorded, and the records 
should be voluminous and as nearly complete as possible. Then they must be 
analyzed in modern structural terms, including syntactic studies. The already 
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existing studies need in all cases to be extended and completed, and many 
of them should be redone if the languages are still extant, or restated if not. 
Comparative studies on a large scale should be inaugurated and pushed to 
completion. And the analysis of meanings and of the relation of languages to 
the rest of the culture of the societies that speak or spoke them needs to be 
begun. Before long there will be no more speakers of American Indian lan- 
guages in the United States, and this vast social science laboratory will be 
closed forever. As scientists we had better get busy and do something about it. 
The pressure of the times sends too many workers to other parts of the world, 
even for their training, while the lessons to be learned at home are overlooked. 
For, as has been said, the newer studies of English are largely the direct result 
of American Indian studies, so far as methods and techniques of analysis are 
concerned. And it is only in terms of the languages of other cultures that we 
can get the perspective needed for the metalinguistic work that is essential 
if we are to understand our culture better. 


OLD-WORLD LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH 


The study of the languages of Europe in the United States in mostly a 
matter conducted within the framework of traditional educational methods. 
Children and college students study French, Spanish, German, occasionally 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and one or two others. But nobody learns very 
much, many of the teachers do not know or care much about the languages as 
linguistic systems—as parts of culture—and most attempts to introduce 
science into the field are violently resisted. 

A few linguists have devoted themselves to descriptive work on some of 
these languages but the amount in print is small. Where the newer teaching 
methods have been introduced, there has also been a concomitant emphasis on 
basic research in the structures of the languages. But until more of this hap- 
pens, and the studies get published, ignorance about the European languages 
as structures wil! remain abysmal. It is literally true that more is generally 
known to linguists about the structure of Navaho than about the structure of 
French; for about French we still know only the traditional lore, and that is 
not knowledge. 

In recent years there have been introduced into universities courses in the 
spoken languages of the Near East, South Asia, and the Far East. Many of 
these have been as traditional and stick-in-the-mud as the teachers could make 
them. But in a good many cases there did not exist any teaching materials at 
all, and the preparation of the needed equipment was entrusted to linguists. 
There thus exist basic structural studies of Arabic in several dialects, Turkish, 
Persian, Hindi, Burmese, Vietnamese, Siamese, Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, 
and other languages. Much remains to be done in these fields, but Americans 
have the benefit of more advanced work in them than has been done anywhere 
else in the world. In Chinese also there are a number of modern studies, but 
most of the work is traditional. One result, too, of some of these studies, has 
been a heightened interest in the structure of English, as the base from which 
the learner starts. 
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The languages other than English spoken by immigrant groups in the 
United States and Canada are little known, and not much general interest in 
them exists. There are some studies of Louisiana French, of Pennsylvania 
German, of New Mexican Spanish, of Norwegian in the northern Middle 
West; most of them are atomistic and anecdotal, though some good work is 
beginning to be done on bilingualism as such. The Ukrainians in Canada and 
the various immigrant concentrations in the cities of the United States are 
left pretty much alone by linguists. A small amount of linguistic work is done 
on Canadian French, but for the most part the language is cultivated, rather 
than studied scientifically. And practically nothing is known of the influence 
of these languages on local English, except for a few journalistic accounts of 
exotic vocabulary items. 

All these languages need to be examined as structures and to be situated in 
the framework of their acculturating societies. 


ENGLISH 


The English language in America has been studied and written about to a 
great extent. There are popular studies and erudite works, and they fill vol- 
umes and many pages of journals. Most of them, however, make no pretense 
of being scientific works in any sense, and certainly few of them would ever be 
taken for anthropological studies. They are, nonetheless, vast reservoirs of 
certain kinds of data about the language and the rest of the culture, as are the 
untold quantities of other publications in English but not about it. 

As has been mentioned, the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada was begun in 1930. Much of the field work for the regions east of the 
Mississippi has been done, and the New England material and some scattered 
articles have been published. The Atlas, following in part the tradition of the 
European atlases, has gone in largely for collecting vocabulary items; it limits 
itself to the language of informants who grew up before 1900. The question- 
naire, constructed with an eye to getting rural and other supposedly really 
“popular” speech, is inadequate phonologically and for other structural pur- 
poses. From all the material recorded it is impossible to construct a phonemic 
system, though a great many clues to phonemics come out. In terms of vocabu- 
lary and the phonetic data, it does appear that the old idea of a “General 
American” midwestern speech has to be abandoned. Kurath in his Word Ge- 
ography (1949) establishes, for the regions east of the Mississippi, an Eastern 
speech in New England, a Southern, and a Midland between the two. Within 
these three there is clear evidence of important subdivisions. The avowed anti- 
quarian and historicizing purposes of the Linguistic Atlas, with its neglect of 
present-day speech and its failure to use modern structural linguistic concepts, 
has diminished its scientific value. But of course the collection of the data has 
been extremely useful, and much of the material can be worked into such more 
modern studies as may be made in the future. 

When the Army Language Branch mentioned above was inaugurated, it 
became clear that a study of English structure was necessary to provide a 
sound basis for the construction of textbooks. Toward the end of its activities 
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in 1945, the branch actually produced several manuals of spoken English (for 
German, Spanish, and Italian speakers) using the same method as the text- 
books of foreign languages. The work of teaching languages at the Foreign 
Service Institute emphasized more than ever the need for a good analysis of 
English. There existed a series of textbooks prepared at the University of 
Michigan under the direction of C. C. Fries and Kenneth L. Pike; these were 
found to be deficient in certain respects, as all pioneering works are bound to 
be, and also were so oriented to their special pedagogic purposes as to be 
minimally usable for a general analysis and application. Smith and the present 
writer set about analyzing the structure of English, and in 1951, with the sup- 
port of the American Council of Learned Societies, published our Outline of 
English Structure. The analysis contained in this book has been used as the 
basis for the preparation of a series of textbooks of English by the ACLS for 
certain government and other uses. As of now this series includes English for 
Koreans, . . . for Turks, . . . for Indonesians, . . . for Greeks, . . . for Yugoslavs, 
and books for Persian, Vietnamese, Chinese, Burmese, and Thai speakers still 
in preparation. Since the publication of the Outline, which went out of print 
early in 1955, additional work on the structure of English has been done, and 
it is probably true that English is now the best described modern language in 
terms of structure. 

It will be useful for social scientists other than linguists to have a summary 
of what the description contains and of its implications for their special fields. 
The notion of analytical levels (see Trager 1949) is basic to the description of 
the structure of a language or—for that matter—of any cultural system. A 
language is analyzed first as a phonological system. Then, based on the 
phonology, the morphological system is investigated. This includes 
morphophonemics (the phonemic shapes of morphemes), morphemics (the 
kinds of morphemes, inflection, derivation, the structure of words), and 
syntax (the arrangement of words in phrases, clauses, and sentences). When 
the morphology is done, then it is possible to go on to what has been called 
the semology—the distributions and arrangements of items in terms of their 
meaning. Here is where the tie-up with the rest of the culture (metalinguistics) 
takes place (see Trager 1955). 

English has 45 phonemes. These are of several kinds. There are nine vowels: 
/i/ as in pit, /e/ as in pet, /x/ as in pat, /i/ as in “jist” (i.e., neither like gist 
nor like the first syllable of justice, but with a high-central vowel), /a/ as in 
cut, /a/ as in hot, /u/ as in put, /o/ as in eastern New England coat, /9/ as 
in British or Eastern New England hot or some Middle Western sorry. The 
three semivowels are /y w h/, occurring before vowels as in yet, wet, hit, and 
after vowels to form the so-called “long vowels” and “diphthongs”: /iy/ in 
see, /ey/ in say, /ay/ in sigh, /oy/ in soy, /uw/ in coo, /ow/ in Coe, /aw/ or 
/xw/ in cow, /eh/ in bare, /ezh/ in Eastern New England ask, /ah/ in palm, 
/oh/ in bore, /ah/ in most American Jaw, etc. (all 27 possible combinations 
occur in some local dialect or other). The 21 consonants are /ptkbdg/, 
/é/ as in chat, /j/ as in jet, /f/, /0/ as in thin, /s/, /8/ as in shoe, /v/, /3/ as in 
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then, /z/, /2/ as in vision, /m n/, /y/ as in sing, /\ r/. There are four stresses: 
primary /’/, secondary /* /, tertiary /‘/, weak /“/ (or unmarked), as in the 
phrase light-house kéeper “one who tends a light-house”—contrast light 
housekeeper “‘one who does light housekeeping,” and light héusekéeper “a 
housekeeper who is light in weight or color.” The four junctures are: /+/ 
“internal,” as in night+rate contrasted with nitrate (no juncture, i.e., all 
phonemes in normal transition), and as usually between words; /|/ “terminal 
sustained,” /||/ “terminal rising,” /#/ “terminal falling,” as in The bus was 
so crowded| that we took a cabf# Wouldn’t you\|. Finally the four pitches are 
low /1/, middle /2/, high /*/, and extra high /*/, as in 6?— 
*Thal’s *right’. 6. Some ot these are phonetically simple, having one allo- 
phone (such as /f/ and /@/, for example); others have many allophones 
(/t/: aspirated stop initially as in ¢am; unaspirated lenis after /s/ as in 
stand ; unaspirated unreleased fortis finally as in hit; voiced fortis after strong- 
stressed vowels as in beller; with accompanying glottal closure after strong- 
stressed vowels before following “syllabic n,” as in button; and several others). 
The vowels occur with any of the stresses, and except for certain weak sylla- 
bles must always have a tollowing consonant or semivowel in the same syl- 
lable. The vowel-semivowel sequences form complex nuclei, the so-called 
“long vowels” and “diphthongs.” Various kinds of consonant clusters can 
occur initially, internally, and finally, but there are severe limitations on the 
freedom of combination. Every utterance must have at least one primary 
stress (/’/), but the number of other stresses, if any, varies. For each primary 
stress there must be one terminal juncture (| || #); and for each secondary 
stress there must be one internal juncture (/+/), though there may also be 
additional cases of /+/. Every utterance must have at least two pitches 
(initial and final) but may have three or four before reaching the terminal 
juncture. 

English morphemes are of several kinds: bases (go- in go, going, -ceive, 
etc.); prebases (de-, re-, in-, un-, a-, etc.); postbases or derivational suffixes 
(-ish, -ness, -y, -er, -ation, etc.); inflectional suffixes (-s in cats, -ed in talked, 
-r in your, and a few others); word superfixes (the stress patterns, as ~ in under 
“+’ in above, ‘~ in animal, etc.); phrase and clause superfixes (as the basic 
pattern of the phrases White+House, trélley+cdar, t§pe+writer, yél- 
low+jacket, etc.; the pattern *.*.’ of the clauses Jéhn wént hime, Mt Jones . 
was géing . ddwntéwn, etc.); clause order patterns (subject-verb-complement, 
verb-subject in questions, etc.) ; and intonations *||, “#, illustrated above, 
etc.). The first four—bases, prebases, postbases, suffixes—are composed 
wholly of vowels and consonants, except for zero elements. The base comes 
first in a word, except that a prebase (one of the limited list, such as a-, be-, 
con-, dis-, etc.) may precede it; it may be followed by several postbases or 
none at all; and in certain instances there occur final inflectional suffixes. 
Every such sequence is accompanied by a word superfix (the pattern of 
stresses). A word is then defined (for English) as having of necessity a base 
(only one) and a superfix, with optional occurrence of prebases, postbases, and 
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inflections. Word superfixes consist of one or several stresses, there being one 
primary stress only, and the possibility of weak and tertiary stresses; word 
superfixes may also include one or more plus-junctures. Phrase superfixes in- 
clude two stresses (one of them primary) and an indication of the presence or 
absence of /+-/; one of the two stresses may be indicated as absent. Phrases 
are constructions containing two parts, each of which is either a word (with 
a single base) or itself a two-part phrase, with a phrase superfix. The super- 
fixes of the individual words in phrases are overlain and modified by the phrase 
superfixes. A clause consists of one or more phrases, and a clause superfix 
consists of a small number of indicated relative stresses, which overlie and 
modify the phrase superfixes. Every clause also contains an order-pattern 
which indicates the sequence of certain kinds of words in it and the possibilities 
of junctures between them, and an intonation pattern consisting of three or 
four pitches and a terminal juncture. 

By inflection certain English words can be recognized as nouns (having a 
possessive or a plural or both), as verbs (having at least a common form and 
a past form, with the possibility also in most cases of a form used with gender- 
marked subjects (he, she, it, the train goes), an -ing form, and a past participle; 
to be also having additional forms), and as personal pronouns (special irregular 
inflection). All other words are uninflected and are recognized by their deri- 
vational patterns (adjectives—giving rise to comparatives and superlatives 
by means of the postbases -er and -est) or by their syntactic function (preposi- 
tions, adverbs, relaters, interjections). 

The syntax of English, based on the phonology and the morphemics, has 
barely been begun. Traditional studies, based on meaning and philosophy, 
abound, but they are not science. 

Studies in the area of meaning (semology) and beyond in metalinguistics 
are hardly more than a program. But the analysis of phonology and morphem- 
ics above summarized has made it possible to delimit the field of microlinguistic 
analysis of English and to separate out the materials that are extralinguistic, 
such as tone of voice, vocal gestures, and kinesics (Birdwhistell 1954), as well 
as to establish the analysis of meaning distributions, selection and use of 
vocabulary items, social and geographical vocabulary differences, and so on, 
on a more explicit foundation. 

The English language as a whole, everywhere in the world, has a single 
over-all structure. But different dialects select different parts of the structure 
for use in differing ways. In phonology this results in such differences as can 
be illustrated by the word dance: in Eastern New England it is /déhns/ 
(with some speakers, /dahns/); in Western New England, /déns/; in the Cen- 
tral Atlantic coastal region, including New York City, /déhns/; in Southern 
coastal, déyns/; in Southern hill speech, /d&yns/ or /déyins/; in the rest of 
the United States, /déns/ or /déhns/ in free variation; in Southern British 
speech, /déhns/. In morphology, there are few differences geographically, 
but there are social differences, so that the strong verbs, especially, have dif- 
fering forms: J saw in standard English, but J seen in substandard; ain’t only 
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in substandard; etc. In vocabulary there are geographical differences, such as 
gasoline and petrol, and social (educational, stylistic) differences (J tol’ ’im to 
scram vs. I asked him to leave). The American English *What are you *doing'# 
sounds brusque to an Englishman, while the latter’s *What are you *doing'# 
sounds overpolite to us. Now that we know what the differences are, or at least 
how to find them, we are prepared to examine them in the context of the 
larger culture of which they form a part. 


LINGUISTICS AND ITS ROLE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Anthropology long had the reputation of being impractical, of dealing with 
the “primitive and exotic,’ of offering a haven and a refuge for escapists 
from our own culture. For many years now, however, many anthropologists 
have known that the validity of our science needs to be tested on the complex 
cultures of the great civilized societies of today. During World War II, and 
since, anthropologists found that they were indeed, by virtue of their special 
knowledge, useful citizens. More and more of us are called upon to examine 
culture and cultures in the light of acculturation to the prevailing Western 
cultures, and in the process we must find out about our own variety of this 
Western culture. Linguists too went through the nineteenth century and well 
into the twentieth dealing mostly with “exotic tongues.” True, nineteenth- 
century comparative linguistics dealt largely with the Indo-European lan- 
guages, but only in their older forms and from a diachronic or historical point 
of view. Gradually, however, the realization dawned that language is a living 
phenomenon and must be analyzed in terms of itself. To do this, we had to 
examine languages all about us, our own included, to see what was happening. 
The more this was done, the more it became apparent even to the most tradi- 
tional-minded linguists that linguistics was concerned with cultural materials 
and that the analysis of the languages of civilization was the way to get at the 
rest of the cultures of those societies. American linguists have nearly all, in 
some measure, interested themselves in English as a structure and a cultural 
system. Sapir, not long before his death, sponsored and collaborated in a proj- 
ect for analyzing English (a project which was never completed). Bloomfield 
constantly used English examples and wrote extensively on English structure. 
The present writer can only rejoice at his good fortune to be in such excellent 
company. 

To many American anthropologists Whorf is known as the man who best 
pointed up the relations of language to other aspects of culture. Whorf, in his 
justly famous papers (1952), concerned himself with the way in which 
language, by its compelling structure, shapes our analysis of the universe 
we live in. Recently a whole symposium was devoted to his views (Hoijer 
1954). We now know that language constitutes the glasses, rose-colored or not 
as the case may be, through which each of us must see the world and that, if we 
are to find out something about the realities of that world, we must remove 
the effect of those spectacles by knowing what their real nature is. The speakers 
of English are all possessed of the “knowledge,” for instance, that sand and 
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water both “pour,” but a Russian speaker “knows” that sand “sifts’”’ while 
water “flows,” and he cannot possibly use the same word for these two dis- 
parate activities. If to us materialism is “crass” and “bad” while to a Russian 
it is “enlightened” and “‘good,” only a complete appreciation of the language 
difference can lead to a knowledge of the nature of such other differences as 
may exist. Linguistic analysis thus points to a way of getting further into 
cultural systems as a whole. 

But there is more to this. Linguists have long known that their basic units 
were sounds and forms and “meanings.” Terms like phoneme may be recent, 
but the concepts have been with us for centuries. As modern linguistic science 
grew, and linguists became more and more interested in other aspects of cul- 
ture, they began to wonder what the analogous units might be in these other 
systems. Many nonlinguist anthropologists, too, have pursued these questions. 
In 1953 Hall and the present writer set forth a preliminary account of a system 
of analyzing culture that pursues to the fullest extent the analogies between 
linguistic structure and the structures of other cultural systems. The applica- 
tion of this analysis to communication has also been discussed by these authors 
(Trager and Hall 1954). 

Anthropologists hold that language is a part of culture—a very basic part 
indeed. Anthropologists who are linguists by specialization know that lan- 
guage can be objectively and systematically analyzed, by scientific means. 
It follows that the rest of culture can be analyzed in analogous ways. American 
linguistics, with its comparatively advanced knowledge of English and its 
tremendous experience with non-Western languages, can point to many 
profitable avenues of research and is already exploring some of them. So we 
may expect that all of us together “happily may unlocke some Rarities con- 
cerning the Natives themselves, not yet discovered,” from the language of 
America. 
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Kinship Terminology and the American Kinship System 


DAVID M. SCHNEIDER ann GEORGE C. HOMANS 
Harvard University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE American kinship system is marked by bilateral descent, and the 

nuclear family and the kindred are the basic kin groups. Marriage is 
monogamous, residence neolocal, and inheritance by testamentary disposi- 
tion. Succession is absent; a man gets no political or other office simply through 
kinship ties. The range of kinship is narrow, and kinship tends to be sharply 
divorced from other institutions such as the occupational system, the effect 
being to make kinship appear small beside such complex and ramifying in- 
stitutions as economics and technology. The American kinship system appears 
to be “pushed to the wall” by other institutions, and much of its coloring 
derives from this. 

For the light it may throw on the American kinship system we shall de- 
scribe here a study of American kinship terminology. We believe it may also 
illuminate certain problems of kinship terminology in general. 

It appears at first glance, and many-commentators have remarked, that 
the formal terms of American kinship are “Eskimo” in type. Fa is termino- 
logically distinguished from FaBr, Mo from MoSi, while parents’ siblings are 
grouped in categories distinguished from one another by sex but not col- 
laterality. Cross and parallel cousins are grouped together and distinguished 
from siblings, while own children are differentiated from the children of 
siblings, who are differentiated from each other only on the basis of sex. Of this 
much, there seems little doubt. 

These rather broad generalizations are clear enough, but at the time we 
began our study we were not sure what they implied or how far they held. 
Further investigation, we felt, might be useful. To this end we decided to 
collect some information on the terms Americans actually use for their kins- 
men.* 

Obviously we could not sample, exhaustively and systematically, all age, 
sex, class, regional, and other groupings in America; indeed, we were not at 
all sure at the outset whether a genealogical, interview, or questionnaire meth- 
od, or some combination of these, was the most fruitful approach. We there- 
fore set up a pilot study, using a variety of techniques to assemble data on kin- 
ship usages, with students and faculty in the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard as informants, but supplementing these with data from certain 
similar sources. 

Our informants were 209 in number, of whom 154 were male and 55 female. 


* We wish to acknowledge the assistance of the Laboratory of Social Relations, which made 
this collection of data possible, and the skillful assistance of Mrs. Hope Leichter in the collection 
and subsequent analysis of these data. Mr. Nathan Altschuler gave valuable assistance in the 
early stages of the study. 
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We carried out intensive interviews from one to four hours in length, including, 
with 37 of the informants, 21 male and 16 female, the collection of full genea- 
logies with the terms used for every kinsman. For the rest, we got completed 
forms for one version of a simplified questionnaire on terminology from 76 per- 
sons and, for another version, from 78. 

Although the size of the sample is in one sense 209 persons, it is in another 
sense much larger. For example, data on terms used for uncles and aunts 
exist for 419 different persons: our 209 respondents had 419 different uncles 
and aunts. 

Although we achieved a fair spread among age and sex groups and a thin 
coverage of most of the major regions of the United States, this was clearly 
no sample from which generalizations applicable to the whole American 
population might be derived with precisely stipulated probability values. It is 
our conviction that a fair picture of some of the major processes in American 
usage emerges, but this is a conviction, not a proved finding. 


CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN TERMINOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Perhaps the fundamental characteristic of the American system of terms 
for kinsmen is the presence of a wide variety of alternate terms. Mother may 
be called ‘‘mother,” ‘“‘mom,” ‘‘ma,” “‘mummy,” “mama,” by her first name, 
nickname, diminutive, ‘“‘old woman,” and a variety of other less commonly 
used designations. 

Father may be called “father,” “pop,” “‘pa,” “dad,” “daddy,” by his first 
name, nickname, diminutive, ‘old man,” “boss,” and a variety of less com- 
monly used designations. Uncles may be addressed or referred to as uncle- 
plus-first-name, first name alone, or uncle alone. Similarly for aunts. 

The variety of alternate terms is increased by two other devices: the use 
of possessive pronouns—mother, for instance, may be “my mother” or just 
“mother”—and variations in specifying whom the relationship is fo. We believe 
the latter mechanism has not been given enough attention in the literature on 
terminology. There are always at least three persons involved in the use of a 
term of reference: the speaker, the person spoken to, and the person referred to. 
In the United States, one may refer to a third person by his relationship to 
the speaker or to the person spoken to or even, as in teknonymy, to someone 
not necessarily present. Thus when speaking to mother’s sister’s son about 
mother’s sister, the term of reference may be “your mother” or “Aunt Sally.” 

Closely related to the wide variety of alternate terms is the fact, which we 
documented far more fully than can be reported here, that forms of reference 
as well as address vary with situational context. In fact, it is not possible to give 
a single form of reference or a single form of address for a given class of kins- 
men that is used in all contexts of address or reference. To put this in another 
way, the classic distinction between terms of address and terms of reference is 
not of much help in dealing with the American system. It tends to obscure 
certain important processes, partly, at least, because it presumes that there is 
a single term used in all referential contexts. 
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It is, of course, true that certain forms are never used in address and occur 
only in referential contexts. The term “second cousin” is one such term. But 
its use is confined to only one out of the total range of referential contexts. The 
term ‘“‘second cousin” is confined to that situation in which the question is 
explicitly or implicitly, ““Who is he to you?” or “How are you related?” 
But a variety of other referential contexts occurs in which the term “second 
cousin” is rarely, if ever, used. Ego, addressing his own mother or father, asks, 
“How is cousin John these days?” or “How is John these days?” He does not 
say, “And how is second cousin John these days?” 

It is almost unnecessary to note the interdependence of alternate terms and 
the use of different forms in different contexts. If there were but one form 
available, this one form would have to be used in all contexts. If there are two 
forms, one for address and one for reference, then two general categories of 
context alone can be differentiated. In the contemporary American system 
the wide variety of alternate forms allows them to differentiate a variety of 
different contexts. 

Perhaps an example or two will make clear what we are describing. One 
informant would refer to his mother as “mother” when speaking with his 
father, as “ma” or “mom” when speaking to his brother, and as ““my mother” 
when speaking with an uncle. Another informant, who usually calls his mother- 
in-law “mom” when speaking with his wife about her, conscientiously avoids 
calling her anything when his own mother and his mother-in-law are both 
present. Another informant calls his father’s brother ‘Uncle Bill” when speak- 
ing with his father, “Bill’” when speaking with the father’s brother directly, 
and “my uncle” when telling stories about him to some friend who does not 
know him. 

The distinction we found most useful in dealing with this efflorescence of 
terminology is one we believe to be universal for kinship terms. Each term has 
two aspects or functions: first, an ordering or classifying aspect and, second, a 
role or relationship-designating aspect. By “ordering”? aspect we mean the 
class to which the various genealogically distinct categories of kinsmen are 
assigned. By “role-designating” aspect we mean the pattern of behavior or 
relationship that the term symbolizes. A term like “father” thus does two 
things: it defines a class of kinsmen—in this case there is but a single genea- 
logical category to the class—and it symbolizes the role which the person so 
classed is expected to play—in this case a relatively formal and authoritarian 
one. 

The first question that arises in the light of this distinction is whether the 
various alternate terms are alternates in their role-designating or in their or- 
dering aspects or in both. Put more simply, are the alternate terms mere syn- 
onyms for one another or do they have some perceptible and significant differ- 
ences in meaning? If there are differences of meaning, do these differences 
center on the mode of classifying kinsmen or on the roles they play or on both 
these dimensions? 
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In the series “father,” “papa,” “pa,” “pop,” “dad,” “daddy,” we find that 
the ordering aspects of all these terms is identical; they refer to ego’s presumed 
genitor. In the “mother,” “ma” ““mom,” “mummy,” ‘“‘mama” series the same is 
true; each refers, in its classifying aspect, to the same class of kinsmen, in this 
case the single category of own mother. 

If we go on to inspect the alternates that occur throughout the system, we 
discover that they never transgress the basic scheme of Eskimo-type classifica- 
tion. Fa is never classed with FaBr or MoBr; Mo is never classed with MoSi 
or FaSi; Br and Si are never classed with parallel or cross-cousins; So and Da 
are never classed with BrCh or SiCh. Some of the alternates do cross certain 
of the lines of classification. Thus the term parents classes Mo with Fa, chil- 
dren classes So with Da, and the newly invented and rapidly spreading sibling 
classes Br with Si, overriding in every case the criterion of sex but not dis- 
turbing the basic criteria for Eskimo systems. Certain other alternates, like 
first names, nicknames, and diminutives, leave the field of kinship entirely. 
We shall soon return to instances of these last two sorts. 

On the other hand, what about the role-designating aspects of these terms? 
It is precisely here that the differences lie. The different alternates designate 
different roles or relationships or, more precisely in some cases, differently 
emphasized aspects of a given relationship. 

Space limitations preclude a full inventory of the evidence we have col- 
lected on this point. Nor will it be possible to explore all the implications of the 
differences of role designation from term to term. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to illustrations that we feel have particular interest. 

Terms for father and mother have already been mentioned. One interesting 
feature is that only rarely did an informant confine himself to the use of a 
single term. More usually informants reported that they used a “principal” 
term and one or more “variant” terms. The principal term most frequently 
reported was ‘“‘dad”’ by males, “daddy” by females. The most frequent variant 
term reported by males was “father’’; by females, “dad.” But, further investi- 
gation indicated that, if an informant used “father” as either a principal or 
variant term, he would never use “pop” or “pa” as an alternate. Conversely, 
those who used “pop” or “pa” as either a principal or variant term would 
never use “father” as an alternate. Both groups would use “dad”; the one 
used “father” and would not use “pop” or “pa,” the other used “pop” or “pa” 
but would not use “father.” Those who used “father” explained that they 
would not use “pop” or “pa” because it was too familiar, too egalitarian, and 
would verge on disrespect. They sometimes added that, ‘‘Father is no author- 
ity agure or stern old patriarch, but it just wouldn’t seem right to call him 
‘Pop’.”” On the other hand, those who used ‘“‘pop” or “pa” invoked the same 
problem, but in reverse, explaining that they could not use “‘father’”’ because 
their father was “not that sort of person; he is not a stern authority figure, 
he’s much too friendly.” The term “father” connotes formality and some quali- 
fied implications of authority and its attendant variety of respect; “pop” or 
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“pa” connotes informality and familiarity, and, although authority and re- 
spect are by no means absent, they are not the primary implications. ““Dad” 
seems to indicate an area where the formal and the friendly roles overlap. 

The situation seemed to be different with mother terms. Here, no inform- 
ant said that he would not use one of the alternates, and we got the impression 
that the roles designated by these terms were so close as to be seen by most 
informants as almost interchangeable. That is, while “pop” and “father” 
implied mutually incompatible roles—ego picks one or the other but cannot 
play both—no such sharp line divided the mother terms. Nonetheless, per- 
ceptible differences among mother terms are brought out when informants are 
divided by sex of speaker. Female speakers use ‘mother’? predominantly; the 
term “ma” is reported by our female informants only rarely. Male speakers, 
on the other hand, use “mom” most frequently, and “mother” and ‘‘ma” occur 
much less frequently. 

The formal term “father” is used far less frequently than the formal term 
“mother,” and the evidence suggests that there is no simple symmetry be- 
tween the terms “father” and “mother.” “Father” has formality and respect 
implications which are lacking in the term “mother.” For instance, some male 
informants reported that when they would argue with their fathers they would 
avoid any form of address, and one informant reported that if, during an 
argument with his father, he used the term, he would feel forced to abandon 
the argument: “You shouldn’t argue with your father.” By avoiding the use 
of the term, he was not forced to face the transgression of the norm. 

On the other hand, male informants who reported that they would avoid 
any form of address while arguing with father readily stated that an argu- 
ment with mother included such exclamations as, “Oh, mother” and, “But 
mom, how can you say such a thing,” etc. That is, there was no such inhibi- 
tion on the use of the mother term as there was on the use of the father term. 

One implication of these data is that there is a kind of homogeneity among 
the alternate mother roles which is not entirely present with the father roles. 
There is instead a kind of split in the father roles, starting with the term “dad,” 
which everyone either employed or said he would see no reason not to employ, 
and dividing either toward formality, respect, and authority or away from this 
toward familiarity, companionship, and a more egalitarian relationship. 
These two directions of variation are in some degree seen as “either-or” 
choices. 

If in one respect our informants used father-terms very differently from 
mother-terms, in another respect they used them the same way. Among our 
other questions, we asked about changes over time in the use of kinship 
terms. We found that, as small children, both males and females reported us- 
ing “daddy” and “mommy” or “mummy”—that is, fairly “informal” or 
diminutive terms. But the men reported changing, as they grew up, to “dad” 
for father and “mom” or “ma’”’ for mother, and the women reported keeping 
“daddy” for father but shifting to “mother” for mother. That is, if we consider 
“dad” and “mother” more formal than “daddy” and “ma,” our informants 
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tended, with time, to become relatively more formal with the parent of the 
same sex as their own and remained relatively less formal with the parent of 
different sex. Have we to do here with the oedipus complex, with the possibil- 
ity that father is more apt to exert authority over son, mother over daughter, 
or that as the children grow up they become increasingly rivals with the parent 
of the same sex? 

One rather interesting process emerged from a study of terms for aunts and 
uncles. Although the combination of aunt- or uncle-plus-first-name is the most 
frequently employed term, many informants reported the use of first name 
aione. In working over particular genealogies with informants we encountered 
a sizable group which did not apply any particular term consistently for all 
aunts or for all uncles. That is, one informant called his mother’s elder brother 
“Uncle Jim” and his mother’s younger brother “Bill.”” Another reported that 
he called his mother’s sister ‘Aunt Jane” and his mother’s sister’s husband 
“John.” 

We spent some time trying to determine when the aunt or uncle term plus- 
first-name would be used as against the use of the first name alone, and a few 
interesting facts emerged. 

First, there was a tendency for more first-name-alone designations to be ap- 
plied to aunts and uncles on the mother’s side than on the father’s. About as 
many uncles as aunts were called by first names, and about as many affinal 
uncles and aunts as consanguineal ones. The only apparently significant differ- 
ence was the side of the family they happened to be on. Does this represent a 
patrilateral tendency, in a society with a patriopotestal bias, for ego’s close 
and warm ties to be with his mother’s kin? 

Second, there was a slight tendency for male speakers to use the first name 
alone more often than female speakers. This may mean that women are more 
concerned with and perceptive of kinship obligations and relations than men, 
or that women still think of themselves as being of somewhat lower status than 
men and so are less willing to assert the equality implied by the use of the first 
name, or, finally, that women are less inclined to allow themselves the display 
of affect that is also, as we shall see, implied by the first name alone. 

Third, some informants reported that they dropped aunt and uncle terms 
and used first names alone after they started going to college. Here, far more 
surely, the use of the first name implies a role of equality with uncle and aunt. 
The formal term is dropped when children view themselves, and are viewed, as 
being grown-up and so almost on the same plane as uncle and aunt. 

Fourth, we ran across a number of situations of the following sort. An in- 
formant with three uncles would call one “John,” one “Uncle Bill,” and the 
other “Jim.” When pressed to explain why he called the first uncle just plain 
“John,” he would reply by saying that the person was a dirty so-and-so and 
that he would not dignify the man by calling him uncle. (This, by the way, was 
never said of mother or father.) The next question would be, “Well, how about 
your other uncle, Jim? Why don’t you call him Uncle Jim?” And the explana- 

tion would be, “Jim is a wonderful guy! He and I have always been the closest 
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friends. When I was a kid we would . . . ” and out would come a picture of an 
idyllic relationship. The final question, of course, would be, ‘“‘What about 
Uncle Bill?” And Uncle Bill would usually prove to be liked—a nice guy— 
“‘He’s o.k.,” or some such mildly positive or mildly negative sentiment. 

The pattern seemed to be that wherever there was strong affect, either posi- 
tive or negative, the “uncle” form would be dropped and the first name alone 
used. Alternatively, if we think of these terms as status designators, the first 
name may imply either the equality of the speaker with the person referred to 
or the inferiority of the latter. Where the affect was mild, one way or the other, 
and the relative statuses were simply those expected in the kinship norms, 
the uncle term was used. 

It is, of course, a statement of some significance about the nature of the 
American kinship system that there can be three broad possibilities in the rela- 
tionship between ego and uncles or aunts; the relationship may be intensely 
close, warm and intimate with egalitarian overtones; or it may be intensely 
hostile with or without the prominent display of this affect; or it can be mildly 
positive, mildly negative, or, to put it in another way, the affect can be sub- 
ordinate to other, primarily kinship, considerations. Not all bilateral systems 
or even Eskimo-type systems permit ego to say quite bluntly: “I wouldn’t 
dignify that S.0.B. by the use of a kinship term’’; or even, conversely, ‘“‘We 
are the closest of friends and always have been.” 

The use of first names as an alternate form of designation raises some more 
general problems. Let us look at the data. First, we found that first names 
occurred as alternate terms for all classes of kinsmen except grandparents. Our 
informants with but one exception never called their grandparents by first 
name. Second, they did call members of the parental generation by first name 
but not very often, whereas the first name was the dominant designation 
for kinsmen of ego’s own or lower generations. That is, where some informants 
reported that they used father’s first name as their primary designation, there 
were very few such informants. On the other hand, almost all informants re- 
ported that the principal term employed for them by their parents was first 
name, nickname, or diminutive. Third, as we have already seen, the use of 
first name as the principal term for uncle or aunt occurs where there is strong 
affect, either positive or negative. 

If we review the actual cases in which strong affect occurs, it turns out that 
it is not the mere presence of the affect which is important but that the strong 
affect implies a relationship which is basically different from the general con- 
ception of what uncle (aunt)-nephew (niece) should be. Where strong posi- 
tive affect was indicated, the relationship seemed far more a relationship of 
friendship than of kinship. Uncles were described as being “pals,” “close 
friends all my life”; “I’d go talk over all my troubles with him, and we’d 
figure them out together.” On the other hand, many informants reported real 
affection for an aunt or an uncle but this was seen as a special attribute of the 
particular kinship relation, of the relationship which normally should obtain 
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between uncle and nephew rather than of a fundamentally different sort, as in 
the case of friendship. 

Where uncles or aunts were designated by their first names alone, the rela- 
tionship seemed to be predominantly a person-to-person relationship, and 
whatever elements of kinship were implicit in it were kept at an implicit level. 
Its primary tone was of person to person; ego was either very close to or very 
hostile to him or her, as a person. Asked to describe why a particular uncle 
was not called “uncle,” an informant would dwell on the particular person’s 
personal qualities; he was mean, unpleasant, untrustworthy, etc. These are 
not the usual components of kinship relations. Similarly, on the other side, 
it was the personal qualities of, ““‘We get along well” or, ‘“We like the same 
things” that were cited in the cases where the affect was positive. 

Our impression is that the use of first names designates relationships which 
have as their dominant quality considerations of a personal sort. When fathers 
address sons by their first names, this does not imply that the relationship 
is free from considerations of kinship, from the obligations that the son has to 
his father or the father to the son. What it does imply is that, from the point 
of view of the father, it is the personal qualities of his son which are of par- 
ticular importance to him. How the son fulfills his kinship obligations are 
seen as particular qualities of the particular son. How the son behaves toward 
his mother are seen as qualities of the son as a person, and it is these that are 
the emphasized concerns of the father. Although there is clearly a kinship 
tie between them, with obligations and privileges based on their kinship, the 
aspect of the relationship that the parent stresses is the qualities of the child 
as a person, and his performance of his kinship role is seen not as the end, or 
even the primary concern, but only as one among a series of standards in 
terms of which the quality of the persons may be judged, guided, socialized. 

If we make this interpretation of the use of personal names for members of 
the contemporary generation or below, are we justified in making the other 
obvious interpretation of the relatively greater use of formal kinship terms for 
members of older generations? Is it perhaps true that we Americans look on our 
contemporaries and descendants as individuals and our elders as representa- 
tives of the system? That we and our children are responsible to the self, our 
parents to society—that is, to us? At any rate, there is a thoroughgoing gener- 
ational asymmetry in our kinship terminology. 

It is worth noting the obvious point that in uncle and aunt designations 
the dominant tendency is neither toward the use of first name alone nor to- 
ward the use of the kinship term alone. Indeed, among our informants first 
name alone was the more frequent designation than kinship term alone for 
uncles and aunts. Instead the dominant tendency is toward a combination of 
first name and kinship term, In a very important sense the American system 
classes all uncles together and then subdivides members of the class. That is, 
within the category of uncle, designations are practically descriptive since, 
even where two uncles have the same first name, they are almost always 
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distinguished. The tendency, thus, is to particularize uncles and aunts and, 
in effect, to differentiate individuals within each class. This is clearly in line 
with the tendency to treat kinsmen as particular people with particular and 
unique qualities of a personal nature. Uncles, for instance, might be distin- 
guished as elder, second, third, or younger and yield the same differentiation. 
But there the stress would be on the ranking among uncles and not, as in the 
American system, the stress on the person as such within the kinship setting. 

In our study of the use of personal names for kin, especially for uncles and 
aunts, we have found reason to recur again to our fundamental point—that 
the nature of the relationship between the speaker and the person referred to 
is an important determinant of the term used. But in the uncle-aunt case, 
there are really only two available terms—‘Jim” or “Uncle Jim’”’—yet the 
elements that enter the relationship are many: status similarities or differences, 
affect or lack of it, kinship or personal interest. The disproportion between 
the number of terms and the number of elements in the relationship means 
that, though the terms do reflect the relationship, they often do so crudely and 
sometimes ambiguously. 

There can be no such complaint about the terms for husband and wife. Here 
the elaboration of alternate terms goes much further than it does anywhere 
else in the American system. 

The terms fall into three rough categories: kinship terms, variants on 
given name (first name, diminutives, nicknames, etc.), and a group that might 
be given dignity by being labeled “‘terms of endearment.” Kinship terms break 
down into two subcategories: first, terms used to indicate the order of kin, i.e., 
terms of reference mainly explaining who he or she is, such as “my wife,” “my 
husband,” “Mrs. X,” “Mr. X”; second, parent terms, i.e., wife is called 
‘‘mother,” “mom,” or “my old woman”; husband, “father,” “dad,” “papa,” 
etc., or “my old man.” “Terms of endearment” fall into a series of classes: 
saccharine terms (honey, sugar, sweet, cookie, etc.), affection terms (love, 
beloved, lover, etc.), animal and vegetable terms (kitten, bear-cat, pumpkin, 
etc.), and a large and varied collection of miscellaneous and idiosyncratic 
terms, some of them nonsense syllables (baby, pookums, etc.). We all are 
familiar with at least some of these terms. There is probably a greater variety 
of terms for wife than there is for husband. 

Without going deeply into the wealth of detail here, we can make a few 
interesting inferences from the terminology. In the first place, the marital 
relationship seems either to center on a highly individual definition of a pre- 
sumedly perpetual! love affair, which is outside the realm of kinship altogether 
and has as its dominant element the particular harmony of the two unique 
persons involved, or it is a relationship defined by the presumption of chil- 
dren, so that the roles of husband and wife are predominantly the by-products 
of their roles as parents. Remember that we are not speaking here of the total 
relationship but of the elements in the total relationship which are stressed. 
That is, no matter how much saccharine terminology is employed, there is a 
relationship in which the law limits how far one or the other party may go in 
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ignoring kinship rights and obligations. But it is not the rights and obligations 
that are stressed in terminology as predominant concerns; it is either the per- 
sonal qualities of the pair or their common concerns as parents. In a very im- 
portant sense, there is no clear-cut kinship relationship in marriage itself; 
there is either love or parenthood. 

Yet another characteristic of the terminological system that reflects the 
stress on the individual as such is the importance placed on real genea- 
logical position, especially in the nuclear family. Only those who truly occupy 
the particular genealogical positions are seen as the proper persons to play the 
roles and receive the designations associated with those positions. Americans 
distinguish from “stepfather,” “‘mother” from “stepmother,” real 
sibling from half-sibling and stepsibling, and so on. It is true that courtesy 
aunts and uncles occur, but there is never any doubt about their status as 
courtesy kin and not “real” kin. Further, the occupation of a structurally 
identical position and the playing of an identical role is not enough to warrant 
the use of the kinship term appropriate to that position and role. Thus, when 
a child is reared from infancy by its aunt or grandparent, the aunt playing a 
maternal role toward the child, she is still not called ‘“‘mother.” Informants 
will state that, ‘She was just like a mother to me” and mean just that: she was 
just like, but she was still not the mother. The term “mother” is reserved for 
the person who occupies the correct genealogical category. This practice is very 
different from, for instance, the Zuni one, where a term is applied when it 
designates the role-relationship regardless of the appropriateness of the 
genealogical positions occupied by the persons concerned. 

The manner of using personal pronouns may serve as our last bit of evi- 
dence that the great concern of the language of American kinship is individual 
persons. The possessive pronoun which is usually used by ego for any of his 
kinsmen is “my”: “my father,” “my uncle,” “my mother,” and so forth. The 
form “our father,” “our mother,” or “our brother” is only occasionally heard, 
though it is not uncommon in England. If the form “‘my” is inappropriate, as 
when one brother speaks to another brother about their father, then the kin- 
ship term is used without any qualifying possessive pronoun. Brothers seldom 
say to each other “our father”; they say “father” or “pop” or “dad.” 


TERMINOLOGY, THE KINSHIP SYSTEM, AND AMERICAN CULTURE 


We have suggested that the use of alternate terms for kinsmen in the Amer- 
ican terminological system might vary with their classifying aspects or their 
role-designating aspects or both. What in fact happens is that variation is 
greatest along the dimension of role designation and least with respect to 
classification. Further, in the few places where there are alternate modes of 
classification, the basic scheme of Eskimo type is almost never transgressed. 

One important implication of these data is that there is a single, basic pat- 
tern of kinship structure within which, but not across which, wide degrees of 
latitude for variation occur. That is, the American people do not show a wide 
variety of descent systems, a wide variety of kin group types, or a wide vari- 
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ety of terminological types, but a single, basic form—bilateral descent, strongly 
emphasized nuclear family, and a distinct but secondarily important kindred. 
But within this framework there is considerable latitude for variation, and the 
variation is in terms of roles and relationships, not in terms of the basic kin- 
group affiliations or contrasting commitments to divergent kin groups or kins- 
men. 

To make this point in another way, it might be said that the American ideal 
of “unity in diversity” might better be phrased, in the kinship system at least, 
as “diversity centering on a basic unity.” 

A second implication of these data is further specification of what is already 
well known and widely commented on, and that is the central importance of 
the nuclear family in the kinship system. It is, after all, one of only two kin 
groups in the system, and the evidence suggests that the other, the loose, 
amorphous kindred, tends to vary in importance from time to time in the life- 
history of any given nuclear family, from region to region, from class to class, 
and from ethnic group to ethnic group. In some groups it looms large; in others 
it is held to a bare minimum. Upward mobile persons keep only shallow ties 
with members of their kindred, if they keep them at all; downward mobile 
persons may be neglected by their kindred; members of spatially static occupa- 
tion groups can but need not, and so on. 

The features reflecting the central importance of the nuclear family as 
against the kindred are many. First, there is elaborate role-differentiation 
within the nuclear families of orientation and procreation and a much lower 
level of differentiation outside these groups. This situation is comparable to 
the high degree of internal differentiation found in lineage systems in the ‘“‘own 
lineage” group as against the minimal differentiation within more distant 
groups such as, in matrilineal systems, father’s matrilineage and mother’s 
father’s matrilineage. Second, there are those few alternate terms that present 
alternate modes of classification. 

With only one exception, those alternate terms which vary in their classify- 
ing aspect occur either within the nuclear family or outside it, but the nuclear 
family line is never crossed. Thus the term “parents” and its reciprocal “the 
children” or ‘“‘the kids” makes a unit of Mo and Fa vis-a-vis the internally 
undifferentiated unit of So and Da. Here, in addition to the alternates for Fa 
and Mo, there is the additonal alternate which groups them together into one 
unit. Similarly, and of more than passing interest, are the terms “old man” 
and “old woman” applied to Hu and Fa, Wi and Mo, respectively, and the 
term “father” or ‘dad” for both Hu and Fa, the term “mother” or ““mom”’ 
for both Mo and Wi. It is our impression that the classes and the regions where 
“old man” and “old woman” refer to Hu-Fa and Wi-Mo, respectively, are not 
the same as the class or regions where “father” or “dad” and “‘mother’’ or 
“mom” group Hu-Fa and Wi-Mo, respectively. The fact that these occur in 
very different subgroups of the population suggests that a very general and 
basic process is at work and not merely class or regional styling. But the point 
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of primary concern here is that this alternate mode of classification again is 
confined within the nuclear family and does not cut across that line. 

It should be noted that, in the group we interviewed, neither of these two 
patterns for the grouping of Fa~-Hu and Mo-Wi was at all common. Inform- 
ants suggested that spouse is only called by a parental term in the presence of 
children, or at least after children come on the scene. We have too few cases 
of this sort to provide anything like a secure ground for generalization, but our 
impression is that in some cases the designation of the spouse by a parental 
term preceded the presence of children, and in some cases occurred among 
couples of sufficiently advanced age so that the prospect of children might be 
taken as unlikely and among couples whose children were full grown and far 
away. 

It is interesting, too, that when one spouse uses a parental term for the 
other, the other does not reciprocate with a child term; that is, when husband 
is called “father,” wife is not called “daughter”—this despite the frequent 
comment that one of the classic reefs on which marital relations may founder 
or, conversely, thrive is the psychological identification of the spouse with the 
parent of opposite sex. It is noteworthy that we did not discover a single 
terminological symbol of this psychological relationship, unless it be argued 
that, when husband calls wife ‘mother,’ she acts as mother to him, and he 
reciprocates by alternating his roles between father and son. We did not delve 
deeply enough to discover evidence either for or against this view. 

Outside the nuclear family, the alternates are of a somewhat different sort. 
Where “parents,” “the children,” “old man,” “old woman,” “dad,” and 
“mom” combine two otherwise differentiated genealogical categories, the 
alternate modes of classification outside the nuclear family tend toward what 
might be called “gross grouping,” taking in a wide swath of genealogically dis- 
tinct categories. The term ‘“‘cousin” applied to cousins of each and every re- 
move is one such term. Another is the appearance of such designations as ‘‘the 
Ohio Browns,” “the bunch from Maine,” “the Joneses,” “the drunken 
Smiths.” The one possible exception to the generalization that alternate modes 
of classification do not cut across the nuclear family is the designation “father’s 
family” or ‘‘mother’s side.”” Some informants were concerned to point out that, 
when they said “father’s family” or “mother’s family,” they did not include 
father or mother but only their relatives. But other informants either implied 
or stipulated that father along with all his kinsmen were or were not held in 
high esteem, low esteem, or at any rate lumped together in some fashion by 
such terms. 

We may now return to the problem of variation within the framework of 
bilateral kinship and emphasized nuclear family. The question is whether the 
variation is random or determinate. 

The variation occurs along two distinct dimensions. One is variation from 
subgroup to subgroup within the American population, the subgroups being 
regional, ethnic, class, age-group, sex group, etc. Our sample was too small 
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and unsystematically selected to show what we suspect to be the case—that 
this kind of variation is associated with what Florence Kluckhohn has called 
“variant value patterns.” 

The other kind of variation is in the forms any individual employs within 
a given relationship—what we call the use of alternate terms. As one in- 
formant said, “I usually call my father ‘pop,’ but if I want something from 
him I say, ‘Dad, may I take the car tonight?’” 

One of the determinants of the latter form of variation is the degree to 
which personal qualities or individualistic values are emphasized. We have 
already noted that the use of personal names reflects the value of personal 
qualities or the special value of the individual. We now want to say some- 
thing about the over-all social arrangements within which this value may be 
more or less stressed. 

Generally speaking, kinship terms are employed primarily when the person 
spoken to is senior in age or generation, but first names are employed between 
age and generation equals or when the speaker is senior in age or generation to 
the person addressed or referred to. Thus Fa calls So by the latter’s first 
name, but the So usually uses some kinship term for Fa. Br calls Br or Si by 
first name, but BrCh usually calls FaBr by a designation involving a kinship 
term—‘Uncle Bill,” for instance. 

As Linton noted, American culture is oriented about achieved rather than 
ascribed status, and parents are concerned that their children achieve some 
appropriate status. Ascribed status as a family member is insufficient to 
carry most people through life. If status is to be achieved, it has to be achieved, 
according to American values, on the merits of the person, his qualities and 
accomplishments as a person that meet value standards that Parsons has 
called “universalistic.”” Hence to go out and do the things that need to be 
done to achieve something, he must be relatively free of any encumbering 
bonds of kinship, and he must be motivated to do so. It is as part of this wider 
context, we suspect, that the older generation uses personal names rather 
than kinship terms toward the younger generation. Again, we repeat, this 
does not mean that the young person is freed from all kinship obligations. It 
only stresses personal qualities within the definition of his kinship role. It 
stresses the unique qualities of a person as he himself will have to stress his 
own initiative, his own inventiveness, if he is to achieve anything on his own. 

On the other hand, there are two problems from the point of view of the 
younger generation. On the one hand, their view of the older generation is in 
part that the latter have achieved; they have arrived, so to speak. This is 
seen especially clearly in the usages of preschool children. In their view, al- 
most all adults are mothers or fathers, depending on sex, if they are not other- 
wise designated as aunts, uncles, or grandparents. In a suburban housing proj- 
ect with the high birthrate characteristic of such units, where practically 
every family has at least one and usually more children, it was customary for 
all adults to be known teknonymously as “Johnny’s daddy” or “Margaret’s 
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mother,” etc. Here, one of the authors encountered a young man of about 
four engaged in a hopeless struggle with a knotted shoelace. The author did 
not know this child, and the child did not know the author. The child looked 
up and called out, “Somebody’s daddy! Please fix my shoelace.” Similarly, 
children of this age have difficulty comprehending the possibility that a 
woman might have any other status than mother. In this same housing proj- 
ect it was repeatedly noted that small children would ask adult men to, 
“Go ask your mother if you can come out and make a snowman with us.” 
For the younger generation, there is an entirely imaginary quality of sta- 
bility to the older generation: they are set, while the young are to make their 
way onward, upward, around, and past their elders. Hence their designation 
by kinship terms, that is, by terms that stress their status and their apparently 
eternal roles, is entirely appropriate. 

On the other hand, the tasks of socialization and the responsibilities of 
parents all too often require that they act according to the long view of “what 
we want our child to be.” They must exercise some discipline, however much 
or little they like, and this exercise must be stated in moral and rational 
terms and not as the product of transient states of mood or momentary 
emotions. Jn the nature of the case it is impossible to discipline an equal. The 
asymmetrical distribution of authority and the knowledge of right and wrong 
must be made clear as part of the institutionalized definitions of the respec- 
tive roles. There is thus a problem, for the older generation, of maintaining 
the generational stratification or, as adults sometimes put it, of “keeping 
children in their place.” When parent and child each uses first name, they 
tend to view one another as equals. Informants whose children used first 
names for them and informants who themselves used their parents’ first names 
constantly indicated that the problem of maintaining the separation of status 
and blocking the tendency toward treating each other as equals was especially 
prominent. Parents always have the problem of dealing with children who, at 
certain ages, insist that, “If you can do it, why can’t I?” But where first 
names ar used reciprocally, we find that this problem is especially acute and 
especially difficult to handle. This is not to imply that only because first names 
are used is the relationship difficult; rather, the self-reciprocal use of first 
names reflects the definition of the relationship as one which tends toward 
equality. 

The use of kinship terms from junior to senior is thus an affirmation of 
the authority and superordination of the elder and, equally, of the junior’s 
view of the static position of the elder, which the junior is to equal or surpass. 
The use of first name from senior to junior thus affirms the elder’s view of the 
junior as ‘‘up and coming” and emphasizes the qualities of junior as a unique 
person, an individual in his own right. 

It is worth noting, in this connection, the very narrow range of kinship in 
America and the very narrow limits within which it is extended. In part this 
is probably connected with the high value placed on the individual. But in 
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part it is probably tied equally closely to the fact that the dominant social 
values center on achievement and not on ascription. The wider the range of 
extensions, the narrower the possibilities for achievement. 

We have heard the view expressed that American kinship is “pushed to 
the wall” and “distorted by nonkinship considerations and values from out- 
side the kinship system.” By this is meant, of course, that kinship has a nar- 
row range not only in the sense that there are only a few kinsmen compared 
with an enormous number of nonkinsmen with whom ego interacts but also 
in the sense that considerations of kinship are confined to only a small por- 
tion of the total activities which ego enters into. Occupational achievement is 
supposed to be outside the realm of kinship, and, where other societies view 
nepotism as an ideal, we treat it under certain circumstances as a crime. 

We have no basic quarrel with this view, except that it is not the most 
useful formulation from which to work. The kinship system occupies a unique 
place in any culture, since it is almost always the context within which most 
socialization takes place. If the dominant values of a culture are to be trans- 
mitted and if the culture is to continue beyond the lifespan of any individual, 
then new recruits to the society must be taught that culture. The dominant 
values of the total culture must find expression in the kinship system, and 
they must be so expressed that they can be conveyed to children. This means, 
for one thing, that those values must be distilled and simplified. The first 
social system in which an individual acts is the reduced system of kinship. If 
he learns the lessons of kinship, he can go on. Kinship must therefore teach 
him more than the limited scope of pure kinship; it must leach him the funda- 
mentals of his whole culture. 

In a sense the whole complex of kinship relations is informed by the sys- 
tem of which those relations are a part. The kinship system as a whole is 
therefore a socialization device, a “‘child-training practice,” if you will, 
which looms considerably larger than any given child-training practice like 
weaning or toilet training or aggression control. Weaning and toilet training, 
to use two well-worn examples, are aspects of the kinship relation between 
mother and child, take their shape from this larger context, and therefore 
may be treated as expressions of it. Where it may be difficult to place an exact 
socialization value on weaning as such, it is much less difficult to discover the 
socialization values of a whole kinship system. 

Far from being “‘pushed to the wall” and “‘distorted by values from outside 
kinship,” the American kinship system embodies in clear and communicable 
form the essence of the dominant values of the whole culture even while it 
manages to discharge those functions universal to kinship systems, those 
social functions which are prerequisite to the maintenance of any social and 
cultural system. 
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Social Class and the Dynamics of Status in America 


WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


INTRODUCTION 


HETHER the American social system is to be viewed as a class system 

depends as much upon definition as upon reality. Not only have there 
been innumerable empirical and theoretical efforts to define the social class 
system but there also have been enough critiques of such efforts. Critiques 
have been made, for example, by Pfautz and Duncan (1950), by me (1950b), 
and most recently an evaluation has been made by Kornhauser (1953). 
(Though these direct attention largely to Warner, they raise the general prob- 
lem.) These studies and theoretical discussions have been useful in helping 
to understand the American scene. But by now the debate both as to mean- 
ing and as to reality has gone on long enough and deserves to be set aside for 
more profitable intellectual pursuits. 

Yet, if we are to examine the anthropological view of the American scene, 
we cannot entirely avoid the issues. Since anthropologists have long par- 
ticipated in the arena of this discussion, let us address ourselves briefly to the 
stance that they have assumed and to the variant contributions they have 
made on the subject of American social class. After this brief review, we will 
turn to the dynamics of status in America, which it seems to me should now 
capture anthropological attention. 

It is self-evident that the study of social class in America is not the pe- 
culiar province of the anthropologist. Ours has, indeed, been a minor contri- 
bution to this subject. The major burden has been carried by sociologists, 
social psychologists, economists, and political scientists. (For a general view of 
social class recently presented, see the reader edited by Bendix and Lipset 
[1953].) To speak of their contribution here is impossible. I will say only that 
each has seen the problem in the context of its own discipline. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL VIEW OF CLASS 


The same is true of the anthropologist. We have brought, as I pointed out 
in an earlier paper (1950b), our own subcultural apperceptions to the prob- 
lem. It is important to see how these anthropological assumptions have 
tended to set the content and the meaning of our results. 

I do not want to deal with each separate “ethnography” of the American 
scene but will, rather, seek out certain uniformities and point up certain dif- 
ferences. Therefore, perhaps it is useful to make the appropriate bibliographi- 
cal references at the outset. The study of social class in America that has been 
done by anthropologists has been carried out in the context of the community. 
These started with the Lynds’ study cf “Middletown,” made in the twenties. 
Mr. Lynd of course is a sociologist, but quite clearly he brought an anthro- 
pological approach to his investigation of Muncie, Indiana (1929). Studies 
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in the South came next, with Powdermaker (1939) and Dollard (1937) describ- 
ing a small Mississippi community, and with the analysis of Natchez by 
Davis, Gardner and Gardner (1941). The Newburyport studies by Warner 
and associates represent the most thorough endeavor in the field of com- 
munity studies (Warner and Low 1947; Warner and Lunt 1941, 1942; Warner 
and Srole 1945). In the Middle West, the first effort was made in a short essay 
by Earl Bell (1934). The Useems and Tangent also made a small report of a 
Plains community (1942). The most important works in the Plains are those 
by Warner and associates (Warner, Havighurst and Loeb 1944; Warner, 
Meeker and Eels 1949) and by James West (1945). Others, inspired by Warner, 
were done by Wheeler (1949) and Celia Stendler (1949). For the Far West, 
I am the only anthropologist who has published a general community study 
(1946, 1947). 

It is fair to say, I believe, that all of us who engaged in these community 
studies were to a considerable extent inspired by the basic idea that through 
the community we could understand the culture of America or one of its 
major regions. We were hoping to describe the cultural totality with par- 
ticular reference to the system of social interaction and ideology. We sought, 
therefore, to define the nature of social organization as that concept was being 
utilized in anthropology. Coming as we did from the study of societies where 
social categories tended to have clearly demarked boundaries, we endeavored 
to apply the same understanding to the American social system. It is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that the one of us who found the most systematic 
and complex set of social classes was the one who had recently returned from 
describing the Australian system of subsections. 

Another point of unity among us was the tendency to treat the community 
as if it were a tribe, to think of the culture of Wasco or Cottonville or Middle- 
town as being the true unit of cultural behavior. This is a convenient error, 
and it is not entirely lacking in truth. There is, however, a vast difference be- 
tween a community like Wasco and a tribe like the Zuni. Wasco is not an 
integrated and self-contained whole; there is more internal division in the 
community than there is dissimilarity between Wasco and any of its neigh- 
boring towns; cultural streams meet in Wasco, and people hark back to dif- 
ferent cultural origins. To a greater or lesser extent, this is true in every Ameri- 
can community, and to a greater or lesser extent we were aware of this. Yet, 
our system of class analysis was predicated on the assumption of an internal 
unity. 

This point of view created a tendency to treat social classes as if they 
operated within the context of the local community and without reference 
to the broader system of interaction of which the community is an artificial 
segment. Warner, Meeker, and Eels assert blandly that the context of social 
interaction is within the community (Warner, Meeker and Eels 1949: 26). 
Of the group, I believe I am the only one who explicitly asserts the opposite 
to be the case—a point forced upon me by the peculiar nature of the Cali- 
fornia agricultural society (1947). 
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Concern over social position must always be seen in a matrix of social in- 
teraction; we always have status vis-a-vis real or imagined people. The com- 
munity is only one possible context in which social status is seen, and probably 
for modern America not the most important. Professional people tend to view 
their social position in the context of their professional associates, and to some 
extent this is probably true of other occupation groups. A third context in our 
increasingly bureaucratized society is ‘the company,” i.e., the corporation, 
business, university, or other organization which employs the individual. 
Bakke (1940) has shown this to be true for semiskilled labor where on-job 
prestige was more important than neighborhood prestige. Industrial sociolo- 
gists tend to make the community study error in reverse, and consider the job 
arena to be the only context for status. It is, at least, the area in which status 
can pay dividends. 

Psychologists, like Centers, tend to view class in terms of self-identifica- 
tion and the intrapersonal aspects of class affiliation (1949); the economists 
like Taussig tend to see social class in terms of the relationship to the economic 
system (Taussig and Joslyn 1932). We anthropologists have tended to see 
social class in America in terms of social and cultural characteristics. More 
specifically, social class has one or more of three kinds of meaning, all stem- 
ming from our techniques in studying primitive social systems. The first of 
these methods and the one chiefly employed by Warner rests upon the in- 
formants’ statements. (See especially Warner, Meeker and Eels 1949. In an 
earlier critique [1950b] I showed how this underlies all his method.) That is, 
when informants define social categories by terms such as “the four-hundred,” 
“the good, solid people,” or “the mud-flatters,” then we tend to assume there 
is a social entity that corresponds to that terminology. It is true that, if a 
Tlingit informant tells me about the Kagwantan clan and distinguishes it 
from the Tseguedi, I assume that there is a recognized set of people who form 
a group that corresponds to that word. Much of our knowledge of social or- 
ganization is based upon such information. This procedure is not equally 
justified in dealing with the American scene. A second Tlingit informant will 
use the same term to identify the same group of persons. It represents a gen- 
erally accepted Tlingit reality. But not so in Newburyport. This is why Point 
of No Return is a better social analysis than the Yankee City Series. West 
demonstrates the absence of consensus about social class in his relatively 
homogeneous town by presenting the different views of social class from the 
perspective of persons of different status. Even Warner recognizes that not 
all informants verbalize the strata he finds or sees them just alike. In Wasco, 
persons called “Okies” by the upper class would in turn refer to others as 
“those Okies.” 

Our second method rests on the analysis of observed social behavior. This 
method is most clearly set forth and most interestingly used in Deep South 
(Davis, Gardner and Gardner 1941). As anthropologists in the field we care- 
fully note who takes part in what ceremonies, who associates with whom, and 
try to establish the “watersheds” of social interaction. When the groups so 
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distinguished differ in power or prestige, we feel justified in calling them 
social classes. Two difficulties exist here. First, such separation is only a tend- 
ency; it is not absolute or even overwhelming. The data show differences of 
normal participation, but they do not show absolutely separate categories. 
To return to the Tlingit example, we can predict in terms of clan affiliation 
just what persons will participate in the giving at any one potlatch. We can- 
not make like predictions on a social class basis for modern America. The 
people in our communities were not behaving socially as social classes. Only 
in the California strike situations was there a tendency to invoke class loyal- 
ties—and there with only partial success. People are rather operating within 
status ranges. Furthermore they may also be operating within ranges based 
upon nonstatus criteria. Most students of the community in America would 
recognize, I am sure, social distinctions between the drinkers and the tee- 
totallers. Intimate social gatherings that mix these categories lead to hostess 
difficulties in our society, and I would judge that any sociometric analysis 
would show as little interaction across this boundary as across the lines of 
established class cleavage. The fact is that most social interaction is among 
small groups selected on the basis of various criteria, of which status is one 
very important one. 

The third method is to see distinctive patterns of behavior within each 
of a set of categories—to define distinctive subcultures. Certainly, the mode 
of life—whether we speak of material culture or of psychological set—was 
different between the “Okies” of Wasco and the middle or upper class. One 
of the most important distinctions made by Warner was between the behavior 
and attitudes of the Upper-Upper and the Lower-Upper of Newburyport. 
(‘“‘Lower-Upper” as a designation for this group is preferable to ‘““Nouveau 
riche,” because the latter connotes a value judgment and a set of characteris- 
tics that are not always applicable.) These behavioral differences are real dif- 
ferences. But the problem is: are they really to be marked off into a series of 
separable categories? Is there an Upper-Upper group marked off from Lower- 
Upper, or is there a gradation, a degree of Upper-Upperness? Nothing in the 
methods we have employed demonstrates the discreteness of these entities, 
and I judge that they are not actually separate social units but constructs or 
modalities. 

These variant methods (and the implicit differences in definition), used in 
varying proportions and with varying amounts of economic, political, and 
psychological assumptions added, have resulted in a variety of delineations of 
social class. For instance, Warner and associates have found five, six, and even 
seven social strata within a single community, while the Lynds and I found 
but two. West recognized both a dual distinction and a more complex strati- 
fication. 

If we do not agree with respect to the local community, then obviously 
we cannot project our studies to America as a whole. Though Warner some- 
times implies his system can be extrapolated to all America, he has neither 
demonstrated this nor shown how it might be demonstrated. No anthropolo 
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gist has really tried to set up a national system of stratification, either in gen- 
eral terms or with empirical evidence. 


STATUS ORIENTATION IN THE AMERICAN CULTURE 


While the consensus suggests a reality behind our several analyses, the 
variant definitions, methods, and results suggest that there is also something 
amiss. I believe that the concern with social class and with the structural anal- 
yses of class systems within the American communities was a necessary and 
useful stage in the development of an understanding of the social organiza- 
tion of modern America. It provides us with detailed data covering most 
regions and a wide variety of situations. It introduced a new and very im- 
portant way of looking at the organization of our society and represented a 
large step beyond the older social surveys. I believe also that the time has 
come for us to go beyond these more structural, more static analyses and to 
examine the dynamic aspects of the American social structure. Some short 
studies by anthropologists are positive steps in that direction. (Two items 
might be noted, for example, my own rather impressionistic examination in 
the American Quarterly [1951] and a similar one by Milton Gordon [1947].) 

Status distinctions are important in America—and they are exceptionally 
important—but they do not classify the society into clear social units. Here 
our language gets in the way, for we have a great tendency to translate in- 
finite variation into discrete and finite categories. The proper figure of speech 
is not that there are rungs of a ladder; it is rather that there is a chromatic 
scale of status—glissando. 

This the anthropologists must particularly appreciate—as we are com- 
mitted to definitions of social reality rather than to analytic systems. We do 
not deal with classes in the sense that there oughi to be differences of interest, 
orientation, and identification. We deal rather with some form of social reality, 
with recognized unities, with the results of empirical investigation. The em- 
pirical evidence of status distinction is overwhelming, but the efforts of 
categorization are the results of an imposed frame of reference. 

The apparent paradox of a highly developed concern with social status 
and the absence of a class system is not a paradox. I suggest that the two are 
closely and functionally related on the psychological level. Let me develop 
the logic behind this point. 

The American culture is built upon mobility: historical, geographical, 
philosophical, economic, social. The nation was peopled by humanity on the 
move. The American culture was built on the frontier, and the frontier is oc- 
cupied by people on the move; even the frontier shifts. American business is 
built upon the free movement of labor as much as on the free movement of 
goods. Furthermore, geographical mobility and social mobility are not just a 
coming together of words. One leads to the other. The freedom of man to 
move away from existing tyrannies regularly undermines those tyrannies. 
Put in terms of American cliché, the man who wants to get up in the world 
gets out from under. Significantly, the caste system of the South was built 
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upon the denial of mobility to the subordinate caste, made possible by the 
racial “‘visibility” of the Negro. 

This mobility undermines the tendency toward established group identi- 
fication. The need for such identification is expressed in the great number of 
voluntary associations—temporary and shifting—that characterizes the 
American scene. It is also expressed in the strong emotional pull of the “home- 
town’’—which, as we all know, is the place that we have moved away from. 

The fundamental dynamic, it seems to me, lies in the assumption that, 
“You, too, can become president.”” Behind this phrase stands the assumption 
not that we can or will enter the White House but that we can and will de- 
termine the level of our own status in the American social hierarchy. Our 
public mythology is replete with models for such an assumption. The “rags 
to riches” theme enters every phase of our popular literature; our high-school 
texts are filled with accounts of the careers of Fords and Carnegies. 

I am not prepared to defend the thesis that these models are highly in- 
fluential upon the character of the American individual, though I believe 
that they are. The modern intellectual scorns this literary pap, reads Babbitt, 
What Makes Sammy Run, and An American Tragedy rather than Horatio 
Alger. But there are real-life models: the grandfather who arrived penniless 
as an immigrant, the uncle who has built—on credit, to be sure—a swimming 
pool in Hollywood, the boy next door who has worked his way through college. 

These more modest models force upon the individual a recognition of both 
the real possibility of social advancement and the personal responsibility for 
that advancement. It is in this context that the symbol of the two-tiered desk 
is important, that the Pontiac is better than the Chevrolet, the Oldsmobile 
better than the Pontiac, the Buick still better, while the Cadillac tops them 
all. Indeed, the infinite gradation in cars represented by price-class, lines, and 
models is symbolic of our sensitivity to the delicate shadings of status that 
are recognized in the real world of the American culture. The mobile person 
must be sensitized to the shades of meaning in the symbol system if he is to 
work his way upward in this scale. Status is generally important just because 
status is not fixed. 

Far from assuming a class position from childhood on, we tend to view our 
family of orientation as a marker to show the starting place. We measure our 
own ability not only in terms of where we are, so to speak, but in terms of 
how far we have moved. And, in like measure, we expect our sons to use us as a 
point of departure; the “young hopeful” proves himself in terms not of taking 
over the father’s position but of exceeding it. Mead made this point forcibly 
in And Keep Your Powder Dry (1942). 

A point of great importance is that status becomes a method for self- 
evaluation. In a society that determines clearly who you are, you know what 
you are. If you live in a social system that places you in a caste, in an 
occupational category, or in a clan (for that matter), your identifications are 
learned along with your language. Your burden is to learn the role that is ex- 
pected of you in the status that you are to assume. If it is a taxing role, such 
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as that of the Queen of England, you may well be evaluated in terms of how 
well you fulfil expectations. But in a society without fixed positions there are 
no such obvious identifications. Since one has to make one’s own status, what 
one’s status is determines what one is. Status becomes a criterion not only by 
which others evaluate us but by which we evaluate ourselves. We turn around 
the old saying, “If you’re so smart, why aren’t you rich?” and measure our 
“smartness” by our “riches’”—always recognizing that smartness stands for 
a general set of evaluative characteristics and riches for a variety of sym- 
bolic representations of status. 

The degree to which the foregoing is true varies with respect to time, 
place, and circumstance in the American scene. It is not without significance 
that most anthropological studies of class in the community were made dur- 
ing the depression period, when the opportunity for advancement—like the 
frontier itselfi—seemed to be closed. (I am aware that my partial reversal of 
position comes after ten years of prosperity.) There is evidence that the eco- 
nomic distress of that earlier period had less damaging psychological effect 
than failure does today, because it was so manifestly the result of external 
factors. It is in this context that there is a growth of conservative voting dur- 
ing times of prosperity, that economic class identification grows fainter when 
the sense of personal economic opportunity grows brighter. It seems to me 
that the older communities, and the South in general, have shown greater 
fixity of social status and that class analyses of the Warner kind are more 
successful in old Massachusetts and in Mississippi than in the Middle and 
Far West. 

This sense of personal determination of status is less strong at either end 
of the hierarchy than it is in the middle. The elites assume, as elites always 
must, that their social position is fixed. The son cannot exceed the father but 
learns the role he will have to assume. The slum dweller must get relatively 
little sense for the real models of success, little opportunity for the internali- 
zation of the notion that he is what he makes himself. Furthermore, the 
philosophy of class consciousness exists side-by-side with the philosophy of 
individualistic social mobility. It has never been entirely lacking. It inspired 
the early development of unionization and agrarianism and remains strong 
today. It stands as a secondary rather than a dominant theme, fluctuating in 
importance inversely with the business cycle. (The separation of dominant 
and substitutive values is suggested by Kluckhohn [1950].) 

By focusing attention on the community as a matrix for social action, 
these dynamic aspects of status are lost. Part of the reason for this is that the 
social interactions that are community-oriented do partake of a purely local 
categorization. Few families in Wasco moved upward within the local com- 
munity, but there are many persons moving in and out of Wasco on their way 
up. More important is that mobility implies the time dimension, and the com- 
munity study “‘stops” the action like a fast shutter. Neither Mead (1942) nor 
Gorer (1948), the only two anthropologists to make broad impressionistic 
studies of the American scene—nor those older ethnologists like Bryce (1899) 
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and De Tocqueville (1835)—felt that social classes were important to our cul- 
ture, though they emphasized status. 

In sum, the status system is an important element in American culture, 
and the dominant cultural motifs of mobility and individual responsibility for 
social status will bear much fruitful examination. The involvements are 
widespread, extending from self-attitudes and patterns of anxiety, through 
the variant symbol systems that are markers in the status game, to the insti- 
tutional patterns in which these attitudes operate. Studies of the manner in 
which status concerns are communicated, the nature of the internalization of 
status demand, the problem of cultural discontinuities that result from dif- 
fering status roles held by the same individual, the effects on intrafamily ten- 
sions associated with the assumption of mobility, the relation of status striving 
to production performance on the job, and hosts of other problems are as- 
sociated with this set of considerations. 

The anthropological study of the community, with its discussion of social 
class, has been an important step in the development of these understandings. 
It is time now to move on. We have come to a growing awareness of the im- 
portance of status differentiation, whether or not these differences can be 
categorized into classes. The next step is to examine the dynamics of status 
as they affect the personal characteristics and the institutional machinery in 
modern America. 
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The Social Anthropology of American Industry 


CHARLES F. HARDING III 

Prairie View, Illinois 

ARSTON BATES (1950:7) gives the following definition of natural his- 
tory: 

The world of organisms, of animals and plants, is built up of individuals. I like to think, 

then, of natural history as the study of life at the level of the individual—of what 


plants and animals do, how they react to each other, and their environment, how 
they are organized into larger groupings like populations and communities. 


Anthropology to me is the natural history of human beings. Its methods are 
largely those of detailed observation and interview. In this paper I shall rely 
as much as possible upon studies consistent with this point of view and based 
upon these methods. I cannot rely exclusively upon such studies, however, as 
those who have used them have ignored large and important areas of in- 
dustrial relations and organization and in this paper I hope to give a reasonably 
whole picture of American industry, though necessarily only in broad outline. 

Man’s adjustment to environment is characterized by the use of tools. Be- 
cause man was hardly human before he used a tool of some sort, one of the 
basic interests of anthropologists is how man made tools from the materials 
available in his environment, how his use of tools enabled him to adapt to the 
environment, and how such use conditioned his relationships with others. 

For the purposes of this paper an industrial organization may be defined 
roughly as a group of individuals organized into an institution (Chapple and 
Coon 1942:287) for the processing of materials into products or the assembling 
of products from parts. Financial institutions and merchandising institutions 
or those providing services such as transportation are excluded by this defi- 
nition. Although they are related to industrial institutions and provide services 
essential to industry in our society, they are different enough in function and 
organization to warrant separate treatment. 

The basic characteristics of industry are developed to their fullest extent 
in American industrial organization today, for example, the division of labor, 
analyzed in such detail by Durkheim in 1893 (American edition 1947) and 
recognized by most anthropologists as occurring to some degree in every 
society. Also, since enough food must be produced to feed full-time specialists 
in industry, agricultural development is a prerequisite (Childe 1936, 1951; 
Coon 1954). Industry grows and thrives best when it provides tov!s that 
contribute to agricultural productivity, and this has been the case most par- 
ticularly in the United States. 

Geological, geographical, and other ecological factors are iraportant to 
agricultural development and also in the location and development of in- 
dustrial organizations. Among them are the availability of raw materials, 
power, sufficient skilled labor, markets, and lines of transportation. As tech- 
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nical knowledge and abilities increase and change, the importance of these 
factors with respect to each other also changes. New types of materials, new 
sources of energy, new skills become important, with consequent changes in 
the relationships of particular industrial organizations to other institutions in 
society and also changes within the industrial organizations themselves. 
Thus environmental factors must be considered in any attempt to understand 
the continued development of industrial organization. Also, because of the 
increasing and accelerated importance over the centuries of industrial insti- 
tutions in the total social structure, these same factors must be considered in 
any study of the development of communities and even nations. In a paper of 
the size and scope of this it is impossible to do more than call attention to 
their importance. 

One subject of general importance should be mentioned before we pro- 
ceed to the more detailed consideration of industrial institutions as such. We 
have already considered briefly the importance of agricultural productivity in 
industrial growth. As industrial organizations have grown, so have those con- 
cerned with finance, marketing, transportation, communication, and, last but 
far from least, government. These various types of institutions are highly 
interdependent. Changes in one are felt and produce changes in the others. 
They may also limit the development of each other to some degree. The rela- 
tionships among industrial institutions themselves and between them and 
ether institutions are highly complex, but the history neither of a particular 
industry, of the community, nor of the nation can be understood without con- 
sidering them. An examination of the community studies produced by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists reveals an almost complete lack of any description 
of these interrelationships. 

Modern industry began with the European Industrial Revolution. The 
effects of such technological changes as the increased production of steel 
through use of coke were felt throughout European society. Population cen- 
ters shifted, creating political and social strains. The complex interplay be- 
tween religious and economic thought and institutions is described by Weber 
(1930) and Tawney (1926) in their discussions of the relationship between 
the growth of Protestant religions in northern and western Europe and the 
rise of the industrial, commercial, and financial systems described as “capi- 
talism.”” The invention of gunpowder and the development of firearms in 
Europe gave rise in a preliminary way to the standardization of products. 
In order that cannon balls could fit properly into cannon with the minimum 
opportunity for confusion and the greatest chance of accuracy, the weights of 
cannon balls and the caliber of cannon had to be standardized (Coon 1954: 
314). It was from this background that industrial organizations began to de- 
velop in North America. 

Now we proceed from principles basic in all Western industry to those more 
characteristically American. Weber stresses the relationship between Protes- 
tantism, especially Calvinism and Puritanism, and Western economic de- 
velopment. Whether this relationship really holds is open @o some question. 
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Miriam Beard in her entertaining and stimulating history (1938) treats Weber 
with respect but notes that in many instances his conclusions do not fit the 
facts. Nevertheless, it is interesting that it was in New England, with its 
Puritan traditions, that the first American contribution was made to the de- 
velopment of industrial organizations, a contribution which, though it has 
diffused to some degree throughout the industrial world, still remains typi- 
cally American. Eli Whitney, a Connecticut gunsmith, at the end of the 
eighteenth century not only developed and put into use a variety of machine 
tools but hit upon the idea of the standardization of all parts of his products. 
This not only made them easy to repair when they broke down but made 
mass production possible. Heretofore the work in his shops had been done by 
“artisans.”” With his machine tools a relatively unskilled person could learn 
to produce a particular part and reproduce it reasonably exactly over and 
over again. Others could assemble the parts into finished products. With the 
spread of this system modern American production came into being (Mirsky 
and Nevins 1952; Burlingham 1949, chap. V). An extension of the idea of 
standardization made it possible to manufacture shoes, clothing, and many 
products other than those with moving parts, on a mass basis. The idea of 
standardization was even carried over to the manual processes of production 
to simplify and facilitate work and to increase production. The motions 
workers used in operating machines, using tools, and assembling parts thus 
came to be studied and standardized (Gilbreth 1911). The more that jobs 
can be so mechanized and simplified as to require little skill, the more the 
worker himself becomes standardized as a means of production and therefore 
readily replaced. 

Those who are familiar with the industrial studies of anthropologists may 
feel that the foregoing has little to do with their published work. Anthro- 
pological studies of industry have for the most part been detailed studies of 
the working of parts of industrial organizations but not of whole institutions. 
Emphasis has been overwhelmingly on those actually engaged in production 
and on their immediate supervision. Some of the reasons for this are clear. 
Anthropologists, as natural historians of humans, are interested in man’s 
adaptation to his environment through the use of tools, how tools are made, 
and how the use of tools determines his relations to others. The representa- 
tives of industrial management who have employed anthropologists or, at least 
permitted them to study their plants, have also been primarily interested in 
production processes because they are continually seeking to improve upon 
them. This introductory material should demonstrate that the anthropologist’s 
interest in industry is a logical development of the interests of his colleagues 
working on primitive societies. 

A modern industrial institution is an extremely complex affair. To study 
such a complex organization it is necessary to have some general approach. 
Two such approaches may be recognized in anthropological studies. In the 
first the symbols important to the people who make up the organization are 
identified and stuglied as a means of understanding the social system. In the 
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second, the organization is looked upon as a network of relationships and this 
network is studied. As a matter of fact, most studies make use of both ap- 
proaches but tend to stress one more than the other. To me the second ap- 
proach is preferable or at least should be pursued first. The meanings of the 
various symbols important in the organization can be properly understood 
only in terms of the network of relationships from which they have derived 
their meanings. 

Because an industrial institution is one organized to process materials and 
assemble parts, it is simpler than it first appears to outline many basic rela- 
tionships. In a plant engaged in modern mass production the materials and 
parts pass from hand to hand to be worked upon through the various stages 
needed to complete the product. Thus, by following the objects as they are 
being made, one follows a line of relationships. The relationships (persons 
with whom related, frequency and rhythm of relationship) of any given indi- 
vidual in a production line are largely determined by his position in it. His 
rate of work, as well as his relationships, is determined by the rate of work of 
those before and after him in the line and by the nature of the tools, often 
machine tools. Thus all individuals on the line must be continually adjusting 
themselves and their relationships to the requirements of the work process. 
In a complex manufacturing process there may be several production lines 
that join and flow into each other at various points. 

The foreman is immediately in charge of the work flow, the number of 
foremen being determined to some extent by the number of stages and workers 
required to complete the product and the amount of technical knowledge he 
must have. In a small organization the head of the company or plant mana- 
ger may directly supervise the foreman, but as organizations become larger 
a second line of supervisors is necessary to oversee the work of the foremen. 
With increased growth and complexity, more levels of supervision are added 
between production line and plant manager, in pyramidal form. Orders flow 
down this supervisory hierarchy; reports flow up it. The further a supervisor 
is removed from the line by intervening levels, the more his information on 
what is going on must depend upon written and oral reports. We have, then, 
two main systems of relationships in an industrial organization, those of the 
production line and those of the supervisory hierarchy. 

There are other systems of relationships, which for the most part are de- 
signed to help these two functions, such as those concerned with maintenance, 
supply, etc. There may be also various departments doing design, research, and 
performing other staff functions, and various record-processing departments. 
The sales department, though largely ignored in anthropological studies, is of 
particular importance. We shall consider it in more detail later on. 

The symbols of status in an industrial organization in general relate to 
position in the supervisory hierarchy. Rise in status occurs through promotion 
up the ladder. In the industrial system, as individuals retire or die off at the 
top others are promoted from below, but for every man promoted many men 
must remain where they are or fall by the wayside. This system is one of the 
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sources of the urge to “‘succeed” and also of many of the frustrations common 
in American life. Traditionally and according to the folklore, promotion de- 
pends upon ability. Many tests and rating systems have been developed on 
this basis. Other factors, however, such as family, religious affiliation, or out- 
of-plant social activities, may also be involved (Dalton 1951). 

The status system seen in the supervisory hierarchy is reflected throughout 
the entire organization. Clerical employees work closely with the supervisors. 
Thus white-collar and desk work are assumed to indicate a status superior to 
that of those on the production line. In general, the higher the status of those 
for whom clerical employees work, the higher their own status. Nor are 
feelings of status difference absent from the line. There such feelings may be 
associated with seniority, the degree of education or skill required for a par- 
ticular operation, etc. 

There are many variations in the broad pattern of industrial organization 
outlined above. Gardner and Moore give a much more detailed but still gen- 
eral description of industrial organization (1952). Warner and Low (1947) 
describe the social status of a factory in Yankee City. Richardson and Walker 
(1948, 1949) describe the organization of the production line and its super- 
vision in a large and progressive company. Walker and Guest (1952) describe 
assembly-line organization and attitudes, emphasizing those to be found in 
the automobile industry. Variations which can be found in the organization of 
the production line range from the type where each individual occupies a 
particular place, performs a particular operation, and can interact only with 
those relatively near him in space to systems where individuals are organized 
into work groups or teams. The latter system provides many more oppor- 
tunities for individuals to compensate for the demands made upon them by the 
production system through informal interaction among themselves, job trad- 
ing, etc. Attitudes and morale have been reported better where this kind of 
organization prevails (Drucker 1947; Walker and Guest 1952). 

Relationships up and down and within the supervisory hierarchy are also 
subject to wide variation within the basic pattern already outlined. Orders 
may flow down and reports up according to well-established channels with any 
given individual having little to do with others than those immediately 
above and below him. On the other hand, information may be exchanged and 
decisions reached and discussed in conferences, meetings of committees, etc., 
that may involve several levels in the chain. 

The various staff and service functions may be linked into the system in a 
number of ways, some of which can create serious problems of conflict be- 
between staff and line officials (Dalton 1950a). Besides the demands of pro- 
duction and management systems, the simple internal geography of the plant 
throws some people together and keeps others apart (Richardson 1950). 

The social system of an industrial organization is built of many routines 
required by the production processes and the management system. Indi- 
viduals that make up the system of relationships that get the work done must 
be continually adjusting to the demands of the work. As individuals they have 
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their own social needs, which seldom coincide exactly with the demands of 
the system. To compensate for the demands of the system, groups such as 
cliques, betting pools, lunch groups, etc., develop. Such relationships are often 
referred to as “informal” relationships, as opposed to the “formal” relation- 
ships required by the work. In any organization both kinds of relationships 
occur, each profoundly influencing the other. Horsfall and Arensberg (1949) 
describe the relationships, “formal” and “informal,” in a production line and 
how such relationships relate to productivity. They also present a simple 
system for recording observations of such relationships. Where the social 
needs of employees have not been satisfied by such “informal” relationships, 
wise managements have provided industrial nurses to listen to their complaints 
(Mayo 1933), rest pauses, and counseling programs (Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son 1939). 

Because of the degree of the division of labor in industry and the demands 
for different kinds of relationships made by different kinds of work, the suc- 
cess of an individual at a particular job will depend upon his meeting not only 
its technical requirements but also its requirements on his personality.. By 
“personality” I mean those aspects of an individual’s behavior that are 
characteristic of him and are revealed in his relationships to others and his 
characteristic capacity for varying such behavior (Harding 1953). Among an- 
thropologists, Chapple (1949) has attempted to develop techniques for 
describing personality from this point of view and for applying them in indus- 
try. 

The relationships required by the routines of work and the informal rela- 
tionships developed to enable individuals to maintain the formal require- 
ments combine to form the social system in the factory. These relationships 
tend to reach an equilibrium, i.e., they tend to fluctuate only within certain 
limits and to resist any changes. The larger an industrial organization becomes, 
the less those who make the decisions at the top can know of what is going on 
in the production line. One of the functions of the management hierarchy is to 
act as a communications system providing a flow of information from the 
bottom to the top. Information is edited as it goes up, however. All kinds of 
personal prejudices, blind-spots, fears, and aspirations may intrude to censor, 
alter, or add to the information going up. Thus a skilled executive must be 
an expert at interpreting and checking the reports that reach him. Because 
top management in large concerns is so removed from and out of direct con- 
tact with the production process, decisions may be made that upset the estab- 
lished equilibrium at some point within the system. Further, because symbols 
do not necessarily have the same meaning for top management and workers, 
and because their interests and logic are not the same, an attempted communi- 
cation by management down the line may be misunderstood as a threat to 
the established equilibrium (Gardner and Moore 1952, chap. IV; Whyte 
1952). 

Management is always trying to improve the productivity of the line. 
This may be attempted by introducing an incentive system invoking theories 
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of human behavior based on a concept of the ‘‘economic man.” The introduc- 
tion of an incentive system may serve, however, only to upset an established 
equilibrium. It may be easy for one individual to increase his output, but that 
increase may put undue pressures on others. The result, as was noted in the 
now famous Hawthorne studies, may be a restriction of output and a preserva- 
tion of the old relationship patterns (Roethlisberger and Dickson 1939; 
Homans 1941; Harding 1942; Mayo 1945; Urwick and Brech 1948). Increased 
productivity through the introduction of quicker and easier work methods 
based on time and motion studies may be similarly resisted. Restriction of 
output may be rationalized by the workers as a method of expressing resent- 
ment and hostility toward “outsiders” from the management staff who are 
attempting to introduce changes and so be seen as the result of status con- 
flicts by those studying the situation (Collins, Dalton and Roy 1946). As 
students with anthropological knowledge and training have pointed out, such 
changes can be introduced and productivity effectively increased if done in a 
manner consistent with existing social patterns. If the change is properly intro- 
duced, those social relationships particularly important to’ the individuals 
whom the change will affect may even be reinforced (Whyte 1948b; Homans 
1953). 

One of the first detailed descriptions of industrial organization clearly 
recognizing the extent to which the interrelationships of workers were con- 
ditioned by the work process also describes a serious strike that resulted when 
management attempted to introduce labor-saving methods in order to econo- 
mize and maintain production. The technicians charged with planning the 
changes were responsible to both management and the union. The result was 
a strike unexpected by both management and union. Neither had realized 
the extent to which the established patterns of the workers would be dis- 
turbed, both operating on a logic based on economics and ignoring human 
relations (Nyman and Smith 1934). A more recent case of union participation 
in a program of technical change with somewhat similar results is reported by 
Sayles (1952). Warner and Low (1947) also report a strike of this type. In the 
last-mentioned case, control of the industry had shifted from the community 
in which the plant was located, thus increasing communication problems al- 
ready existing. Also important was the fact that the production workers had 
been continually losing status in the community. As class lines hardened and 
their work became more mechanized, less skill was required and their position 
in the community declined. It must not be thought that serious difficulties 
arise only when plans are made to introduce changes over the entire plant. 
What happens in one part of the plant must, because of the nature of industrial 
organizations, influence the rates and rhythms of production in other parts. 
Therefore, changes made in one department may have serious and unexpected 
results elsewhere. 

The individual who must really bear the brunt of the detachment between 
top management and the production workers is the first-line supervisor or 
foreman. In the early days of American industry the foreman was directly re- 
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sponsible for the production men under him. He selected, hired, bossed, and 
fired them. With the growth of management’s interest in the selection and 
placement of workers, the need for more high-level planning of over-all pro- 
duction in large and complex industries, the elaborate record-keeping de- 
manded by government, and the guarantees of seniority, etc., made in con- 
tracts with unions, personnel departments have grown up and assumed many 
functions formerly exercised by foremen. Today, though there is much 
variation, in some plants the foreman is little more than a messenger boy for 
management and a maintenance and supply man for the workers. He is truly 
a man in the middle, and his problems have not yet been ironed out. One of 
his big complaints has been that, though he has been expected to relay man- 
agement’s orders down to the worker, he has had no authority to make those 
orders stick and, most important of all, has not been permitted to make 
recommendations to management based on his knowledge gained from being 
in direct contact with the workers and their problems. Because in theory he is 
a part of management (and historically he was), his attempts to organize 
unions that he might compel management’s attention have met with no legis- 
lative sanction. (For a discussion of the functions of foremen and their prob- 
lems, see Gardner and Whyte 1945.) 

Though the hierarchy of management operates as a communication sys- 
tem in which information travels from the bottom to the top, it does not, ex- 
cept in rare instances, act as a communication system by which workers can 
influence management. The union is an organization which does so act. The 
history of the growth of unions is the history of the attempts of workers to 
organize so as to compel management to listen to their demands. Often man- 
agement resisted, resulting in disturbances of such seriousness that govern- 
mental machinery had to be developed to regulate union-management rela- 
tions. The long and troublesome history of these developments has been 
described from the legal point of view by Gregory (1946). The union or- 
ganizer operates in times and at plants where there is discontent. He seeks to 
organize those who are discontented so that they may effectively express their 
feelings (Karsh, Seidman and Lilienthal 1953). 

Unions are organized on a basic American pattern familiar to us all. It is 
the pattern of democratic majority rule. From our days as school children in- 
volved in student governments, we have been educated in this system and the 
various forms it may take. Our clubs, professional and trade associates, the 
countless committees that are constantly being organized, and various local, 
state, and national political divisions operate on this same general basis. In 
the local union, as always may be the case in organizations based upon this 
system, actual control is often centered in a few. Usually only a minority of 
the members attends the meetings unless some crisis occurs. Various kinds of 
cliques, or even a particularly powerful and energetic individual, may domi- 
nate the local. Union officers are elected by the membership. In general workers 
of greater skill and status tend to be selected as officials. In times of crisis 
lower-status workers, since they are usually the majority, may select repre- 
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sentatives from among themselves, but with the return of an equilibrium the 
higher-status workers tend to resume control (Gardner and Moore 1952, chap. 
8; Strauss and Sayles 1953). Leaders in a local union tend to identify them- 
selves with the local and, because they are frequently acting as “‘grievers,” they 
feel that management would fire them if it were not for the support of the 
union. This reinforces their union activities (Seidman, London and Karsh 
1950). 

Like the foreman, the union shop steward is a man in the middle. This is 
particularly the case in large unions, where the union officials, like manage- 
ment in a large company, have lost contact with those at the production 
level. He is expected to handle the problems and grievances of the workers in 
the shop, but, because the negotiations between management and the union 
are conducted at a level well above him, he may feel he is ineffective and 
lacking in support. The traditional conflict between management and labor 
does not always occur either at the top or at the level of foreman and shop 
steward. Much informal co-operation may take place between shop stewards 
and foremen (Dalton 1950b). Management often recognizes qualities of 
leadership in shop stewards, makes them foremen, and starts them up the 
management ladder. There are many patterns of handling grievances, de- 
pending upon the seriousness of the grievance, the number of people involved, 
and the machinery existing in management and in the union for handling the 
situation. Problems may be settled simply between shop steward and fore- 
man or higher up in the management and union hierarchies, or outside arbi- 
trators may be used. The organization and functioning of local unions are 
described in some detail by Sayles and Strauss (1953). 

Like many kinds of social organizations local unions have tended to com- 
bine into larger organizations. Some unions have remained company unions, 
but others have organized on a national basis and have even further combined 
into the formation of the country’s great labor organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization. Beyond 
the local level there is little information on union organization that is anthro- 
pological in character. Peterson (1945), however, provides us with a survey of 
labor organizations, and Golden and Ruttenberg (1942) describe the func- 
tions of an industrial union from the point of view of the top executives of 
such a union. 

Patterns of union-management relations have been studied and reported 
upon by students with an anthropological bias. Various patterns occur and 
may be revealed by the frequency of interaction within and between manage- 
ment and union hierarchies. The different patterns reflect, for example, whether 
management has tough or soft labor policies (Whyte 1949). The collective 
bargaining process is described in some detail by Garfield and Whyte (1950a, 
b,c, 1951). From their studies it is clear that this process cannot be looked 
upon by management or top union officials as simply an occasion for economic 
bargaining. It may also be a rite of intensification in which the rank and file 
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he 
Pp. expects to participate and which serves to strengthen the ties between the 
m- members of the union. If this is ignored, trouble may well ensue. 
ey It has been indicated above that co-operation may exist between foremen 
he and shop stewards. Management and labor officials at higher levels have also 
sh learned to co-operate with one another without surrendering their independ- 
ent functions. Such co-operation does not occur overnight. Adjustments in 
is | internal organization must be made before it can be attained. Buchsbaum and 
se- | others (1946) describe the development of one such relationship; Whyte 
on (1951) describes another. 
in | There is very little information on the higher echelons of management that 
= | can be considered as anthropological. A great deal of the material seems to be 
nd | folklore. Many of the descriptions of top management personality can be 
or recognized as nothing more than reflections of a stereotype which owes much 
op to Horatio Alger. Some high-ranking executives have, however, written 
ds thoughtfully about their functions, e.g., Barnard (1938). Roethlisberger (1941) 
oi also makes a contribution in this field. From such material as is available, it 
he would seem that a successful executive is one who knows how to pick his 
le- subordinates and, because of his knowledge of them and his knowledge gained 
d, by experience in industrial organizations, is able to make effective decisions 
he from the kinds of information he receives. But there are many kinds of 
re- executives. One may spend long hours on the job and be all over the plant. 
di- A rare top executive may be able to operate at a distance by letter and tele- 
re phone with only occasional visits to the factory. Much depends not only on 
the abilities of the executive but also on the particular kind of operation he is 
m- running. Much work remains to be done in this area. 
1S, Industrial organizations, like many other kinds of organizations, tend to 
ed combine and to expand. The local industry of a generation or two ago may 
an exist today on a national scale. Separate industries of the same type may com- 
nd bine in associations. Financial institutions have grown apace. Many indus- 
ii tries have co-operated to organize the American Management Association 
of and the National Association of Manufacturers. The continual increase in size 
c- of industrial, labor, financial, and other business and commercial institutions 
of has necessitated “‘big government” to keep them in line. 

Most industrial organizations are organized as corporations, yet the nature 
ed of a corporation in general, or any corporation in particular for that matter, 
nd has never been examined by an anthropologist. Like unions they are based ; 
3e- upon the democratic pattern so common in American life, but in a corporation 
er it is the majority interest or interests, not the majority of interested parties, 
ve that controls. The variations within the basic pattern are too bewilderingly 
a, complex to describe here. It is enough to point out that the ownership of the 
ed corporation (its capital stock) may be vested in an individual, a family, a 
lic | syndicate, another corporation, or widely held throughout the country. In 


ile the latter case the directors and officers are, for the most part, completely in 
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control, can perpetuate themselves, and name their successors. Nevertheless, 
as was recently demonstrated with the New York Central Railroad, this ad- 
vantage of those in power can be overcome. The stockholders elect the direc- 
tors, who in turn appoint the officers of the corporation. The tremendous 
growth of American industry seems to have been facilitated by the corporate 
type of organization. For several decades there has been a continual growth 
and concentration of wealth and productive capacity in the major corpora- 
tions (Berle and Means 1948). Corporations may be linked together through 
overlapping membership in their boards of directors, and this may further 
tend to concentrate the distribution of economic power (Brandeis 1914). 
This is another tremendously important area that must be marked /erra in- 
cognita for the anthropologist. 

Industrial organizations naturally function in and are a part of the society 
in which they exist. Their relationships with banks and other financial in- 
stitutions help provide the funds on which they operate. Their most important 
contact with other organizations is through their sales departments. I can- 
not describe here the complex relationships that come into play between a 
factory’s salesmen and the jobbers, factors, warehousers, buyers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and so on, but I must point out the importance of the sales 
department in the activities of the factory. The sales department is the 
pacemaker for production. If orders do not come in, production stops. Pro- 
duction depends upon the number and kinds of orders the sales department 
brings in. It initiates the activities of the whole plant. The importance of 
the sales department is reflected in the compensation of sales executives 
and salesmen as compared to others in the organization having corresponding 
rank. Many presidents of industries have been promoted from the sales de- 
partment. Like many other influential figures in American life, the salesman 
is a victim of folklore and his importance underestimated. Organizations 
which have attempted to relegate sales departments to inferior status have 
had trouble develop. The department could not remain-in that status in the 
organization without disturbances throughout the entire organization (Arens- 
berg and Magregor 1942). Whyte’s study of the restaurant industry reveals 
the frictions that arise there because the waitresses, who are the sales staff of 
that industry, must of necessity set the pace for the higher-status chefs 
(Whyte 1948a). 

The influence of an industrial organization on its community depends 
upon their relative sizes. A large industry will dominate a small community, 
and status in the community will depend to a great degree upon status in the 
industry. In general, status differences in the community are carried into the 
plant and vice versa, though this is not always the case, particularly in large 
industrial centers. Ethnic, religious, and minority group discriminations in 
general existing in the community may be carried into the plant, unless a 
nationally organized union or the national policies of a large company act as 
deterrents. Family organization may also be reflected in industrial organiza- 
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tions, particularly in those owned by an individual or a family. Much work 
also needs to be done on community-industry relationships, however, as an 
examination of existing community studies will show. (See, however, Davis, 
Gardner and Gardner 1941; Lynd and Lynd 1929, 1937; Warner and associates 
1949; and Walker 1950.) 

Compared with what needs to be done, anthropological studies of Ameri- 
can industry are all too few, and those that are available leave many areas 
totally unexamined. Nevertheless, there is available enough material pro- 
duced by anthropologists and others with similar interests to make a paper 
such as this a formidable task. I have had to be content to draw a picture of 
American industry only in the broadest outline. Much I have only been able 
to suggest; much I have left out. I hope, however, that this will serve as an 
elementary over-all guide to what has been done in the somewhat limited 
areas that have been subjected to anthropological investigation and as a 
crude chart to the areas where anthropologists and their allies have not yet 
penetrated. 
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The Dominant Value Profile of American Culture 
CORA DU BOIS 


Harvard University 


HIS paper is an attempt to synthesize and systematize the revelant in- 

sights on American values advanced by a diverse group of writers from 
De Tocqueville through Myrdal to the authors of the polemic or conversational 
pieces that have been so numerous in the last decade. It will be addressed to 
the dominant value system of middle-class Americans. This system is rooted 
in the Protestant ethic and eighteenth-century rationalism. Many of its 
specific values are shared with other societies, but its configuration has come 
to be considered peculiarly American. 

Since the allotted space is limited, what is said here must be condensed, 
schematic, and highly selective. There is no attempt to give a new definition 
of value or to adhere rigidly to existing ones. Distinctions between value and 
related concepts like themes, configurations, etc., will not be argued. Further- 
more, the comments made here do not stem from scientific investigations. 
Readers interested in the attempt of anthropologists to grapple with such 
subtle and difficult questions are referred to more competent and exhaustive 
materials (e.g., Kluckhohn and others 1951; Kluckhohn 1950). Dr. Ethel 
Albert’s still unpublished material furnishes whatever logical coherence this 
paper may have, but for the content and interpretations the writer must 
assume fall responsibility.* 


THE OPPOSITIONAL MODE 


Oppositional propositions are a consistent aspect of Western European 
culture. They represent recurrent dilemmas in logic and ethics. They are 
reflected in, and fostered by, the structure of Indo-European languages. They 
have permeated sociological and psychological conceptualization. A wide 
range of oppositional propositions can be offered as illustrations: thesis-antith- 
esis; good-evil; subject-predicate; folk-urban; aggression-submission; super- 
ordinate-subordinate; mind-body. Of these oppositional propositions some 
may be genuine in the sense that they are, logically speaking, contraries. 
But it seems probable that most oppositional propositions current in West- 
ern culture are preponderantly spurious in the sense that they are poorly con- 
ceived contradictories. 

The assumption is made here that no system of values can encompass 
genuine contraries and therefore that the oppositional propositions in any 
value system are spurious. The further assumption is made that in any value 


* The materials that are emerging from the Harvard Values Study Project, particularly 
Vogt’s manuscript on the Texans now in press and O’Dea’s on the Mormons, should be of special 
interest. Unfortunately these were not consulted by the writer. Florence Kluckhohn’s still un- 
published material on “Dominant and Variant Value Orientations” has been read with great 
benefit. 
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system where such spurious oppositions exist there will be a strain for con- 
sistency. 

The implication of these assumptions for the processes of value change are 
clear. Analytically, any attempt to present a value system should avoid the 
formulation of new and spurious oppositions. The avoidance of analytic opposi- 
tions may help to reveal those already extant in the existing value system, and 
the associated strains for consistency may emerge more clearly. 

The strain for consistency in the American value system may be one of 
the forces accounting for changes in its configuration over the last three 
hundred years. Whether that strain is more intense in the American value 
system than in others it is impossible to estimate here. However, th 
strai i y j irections: rizing of 
and progress, which will be 
discussed _again+ on with the focal value called “‘effort- 
characteristic ton.in the phrase “splitting the difference.” This phrase 
tions, since it implies that neither oppositional term represents “truth” and 
that by retreating from false dichotomies a valid equilibrium may be achieved. 


FOUR BASIC PREMISES 


For our purposes the value premises of any culture can be considered to 
rest upon the assumptions made concerning man’s cognitive view of the 
universe, man’s relation to it, and man’s relation to other men. For the 
American middle class it is postulated that: (1) the universe is mechanistically 
conceived, (2) man is its master, (3) men are equal, and (4) men are perfect- 
ible. From these four basic premises alone many of the focal and specific values, 
as well as the directives, of the American value system can be derived. In the 
context of the last three hundred years of American history these assumptions 
have proved valid both experientially and integratively (i.e., in a self-rein- 
forcing sense) for the United States as a whole and, more specifically, for the 
American middle class. Despite changed situations and therefore the potential 
loss of experiential and integrative validation, we may nevertheless expect 
these assumptions to persist for a considerable period of time. There may be 
lags in a value system as there are in other aspects of culture. 


FOCAL VALUES AND THEIR DIRECTIVES 


Albert uses the term ‘‘focal’’ to designate a value about which numerous 
specific values cluster. Directives are used to designate the do’s and dont’s 
inherent in specific as well as in focal values (Albert 1954:22, 23). 

The four premises given above yield at least three major focal values: 
material well-being that derives from the premise that man is master of a 
mechanistic universe; conformity that derives from the premise of man’s 
equality; effort-optimism that derives from the premise of man’s perfectibil- 
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ity. (The fortunate term “effort-optimism” was coined by the Kluckhohns 
[1947].) 

The nexus of specific values and directives clustering around each of these 
focal values can now be considered. Simultaneously the mutual reinforce- 
ment that occurs between the basic premises and their focal values, as well as 
the constant effort to resolve spurious oppositions through change, can be 
underlined. The inner consistency of the value system here presented ac- 
counts for much of the traditional vigor of ‘the American way of life” in the 
past. However, such vigor could not have existed without the reinforcement 
provided by the geographic setting of the American nation and the historic 
forces operative in the broader setting of Western European commercial, 
industrial, technical, and scientific growth in which the American nation 
shared. 


1. Errort-OptTimMisM 


rk is a specific value in American society. It i much a necessary 
conditi istence as a ti it is a specific instrumental value 


through which man strives to reach not only the goal of his own prefectibility 
but also the goal of mastering a mechanistically conceived universe. But in 
values Vaihinger’s ‘law of the preponderance of the means over the ends” is 
frequently operative. Thus work becomes a goal in itself and in the process 
may acquire the quality of activity for its own sake. Thus recreation, although 
theoretically the antithesis of work, nevertheless in its activism shows many 
of the aspects of work. “Fun” is something that most Americans work hard 
for and at, so that they must be warned at forty to give up tennis for golf, or 
hunting trips for painting. Touring, whether at home or abroad, acquires the 
quality of a marathon. And this in turn is closely associated with another 
specific value linked with the effort-optimism syndrome, the importance 
placed on education. However, as we shall see later, the educational effort 
acquires a particularly American cast when taken in conjunction with the 
other two focal values, material well-being and conformity. In sum, as many 
foreigners have observed, American life gives the impression of activism. The 
directives, as well as the virtues and vices, associated with this optimistic 
activism are numerous: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again’’; or, in 
the more contemporary idiom, ‘“‘Let’s get this show on the road.” The optimis- 
tic quality that pervades the American mood is clearly conveyed by the 
“bigger ergo better” mentality; the ‘never say die’’; the “up and at ’em.” 

Vigor, at least as motility, connotes biologic youth. The cult of youthful- 
ness in this society is again a specific value frequently commented upon by 
foreign observers. This observation is borne out by the popularity of the 
heroes manufactured in Hollywood and in the world of sports, by the ad- 
vertisements of styles and cosmetics. As the average age of the population in- 
creases, this value is already showing signs of being given new interpreta- 
tions in terms of geriatrics, etc. This will be alluded to again in following 
paragraphs. 
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2. MATERIAL WELL-BEING 


If indeed effort is optimistically viewed in a material universe that man 
can master, then material well-being is a consistent concomitant value. Not 
only is it consistent within the value system, but it has been amply demon- 
strated in our national experience. It has been manifest in the American 
standard of living. The nation’s geographic frontier and its natural resources, 
combined with an era of invention, have convinced most Americans of the 
validity of such a proposition. In the American scene progress and prosperity 
have come to have almost identical meaning. So deeply convinced are most 
Americans of what is generally called “prosperity” that material well-being is 
close to being considered a “‘right’’ due to those who have conscientiously 
practiced the specific value of work. The congruence of this view with the 
new science of geriatrics, social insurance, and the growth of investment 
trusts is obvious. It represents a consistent adjustment of specific values to a 
changing situation. However, as the situational context changes it may 
weaken the present linkage between effort and optimism with the resulting 
devaluation of both and thereby set up a new strain for consistency that may 
alter the present configuration of the American value system. 

One of the most common stereotypes about the United States is its 
materialism. Viewed in the context of the value system presented here, 
materialism is less a value per se than an optimistic assertion of two value 
premises (mastery over material nature and the perfectibility of man) that 
have operated in a favorable environment. What foreign observers may call 
materialism, with derogatory or envious innuendos, is to the American a 
success that carries the moral connotation of “rightness”—of a system that 
proves itself or, as Americans would say with complete consistency, that 
“works.” Within the frame of American value premises, success phrased as 
material well-being resolves the material-spiritual opposition and becomes a 
proof of right-mindedness. “‘Hard work pays off.” The old and widely known 
proverb that, “Virtue is its own reward” has a particularly American slant, 
meaning not that virtue is in itself a reward but rather that virtue is rewarded. 

If hard work is a “good thing” in a material universe and since it has been 
rewarded by material well-being, consistency requires that manual labor 
should be accorded dignity or, at least, should not be considered undignified. 
Furthermore, manual labor is an unambiguous manifestation of that activism 
alluded to earlier. 

The salience of material well-being as a focal value in American life leads 
into many by-ways, some of which confuse and confound members of societies 
founded on a different value configuration. In military terms, for example, 
Americans are so profoundly convinced of the correctness of the materia! well- 
being formula that logistics forms our basic strategy. Personal heroism, 
though it may amply exist, is not assumed to be the fundamental requisite for 
victory, as it is in France. In American terms, victory is won by the sheet of 
matériel laid down in front of advancing infantry and by the lines of supply 
that must be built up to provide such a barrier between hand-to-hand combat. 
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In the same vein, there is little room in the American middle-class value 
system for the realities of physical pain, brutality, and death. Since they are 
nonetheless natural and undeniable, they are given a highly stylized treatment 
in detective fiction, newspapers, and movies that provide an acceptable dis- 
charge of tension created by the discrepancy between values and reality. 
Many Americans are alienated and morally repelled when they encounter the 
poverty and misery prevalent in certain lands. They manage to go through 
life untouched experientially even by those in our own population who have 
not succeeded—those who exist hopelessly in rural or urban slums or those who 
are victims of physical or psychic disasters. We have provided for the latter 
so effectively that they are whisked away into institutions that our national 
surpluses permit us to provide comparatively lavishly. Death itself has been 
surrounded with appurtenances of asepsis. Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved Ones 
could never have been written with India as a setting. The compelling quality 
of this value emerges when we consider world statistics on human welfare 
facilities. In this respect, the United States is consistently in the lead. Yet, 
if we compare these statistics with the outbursts of compassion that a news- 
paper account of a “blue baby” will elicit, we become aware not only of the 
power of this focal value but also the resultant constellation that might be 
summarized as compulsive compassionate activism. 
meh 3. CONFORMITY 

Viewed historically it seems probable that conformity is a more recent 
focal value in American culture than effort-optimism and material well-being. 
It may represent one of the valuational changes induced by the strain for 
consistency assumed earlier in the paper to be one of the forces that alter 
value systems. Over a century ago De Tocqueville saw with singular clarity 
the potential threat to national solidarity inherent in the values of individual 
liberty, on the one hand, and of the sovereignty of enfranchised masses, on 
the other hand. In the contemporary American value system, conformity 
represents an attempt to resolve this dilemma. The France of today, with a 
comparable dilemma, has still to find a resolution. 

If the premises of perfectibility and equality are linked with the focal value 
labeled effort-optimism, then each middle-class American may legitimately 
aspire to maximal self-realization. But, if man is to master through his efforts 
a mechanistic universe, he must co-operate with his fellow-men, since no single 
man can master the universal machine{In other words, people are individuated 
and prized, but if they are to co-operate with their fellow-men for mastery of 
the universe or, in more modest terms, of the immediate physical and socio- 
political environment, too great a degree of individualization would be an 
impediment) Also since the American value premises—in contradistinction to 
much of the rest of the world—include equality, the realization of the self in 
such a context would not necessarily imply the development of highly per- 
sonalized and idiosyncratic but rather of egalitarian traits.[Self-cultivation in 
America has as its goal less the achievement of uniqueness and more the 
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achievement of similarity. This is a proposition many Frenchmen, for example, 
find difficult to grasp. The Japanese, with their stress upon self-cultivation in 
order more perfectly to discharge the obligations they owe their family and 
society, might come closer to understanding this American formulation. (For 
a formulation of Japanese vajues, see Caudill 1952. On p. 93, the author 
points out the compatibility of Japanese and American middle-class values.) 

The assimilation of diverse immigrant groups to middle-class American 
values has been one of the remarkable sociopolitical achievements of the na- 
tion and testifies to the compelling vigor of its value system. As resources and 
space were more fully manned, the very lack of tolerance for differences that 
facilitated assimilation was finally to curtail the admission to this country 
of those who presented such differences. 

Earlier in our history self-reliance and initiative were specific values at- 
tached to the focal value of liberty. Today these specific values have a new 
focus{ Individual self-reliance and initiative are attached to the promotion 
of the commonweal and to the progress of society. Conformity has replaced 
liberty as a focal value to which these specific traits are attached. Co-operation 
has been added as a specific value that has facilitated the shift-over. The 
present American value system manifests a highly effective integration of the 
individual to society. 

The ramification of this nexus into the sphere of education has been alluded 
to already. Education is envisaged as a means by which all men through 
effort can realize themselves. But since co-operativeness is a specific value also 
inserted into this equation, education comes to be envisaged as a means to 
make more men more effective workers and better citizens. The land-grant 
colleges, the vast network of public schools, and the system of free and com- 
pulsory education with its stress on education for citizenship and on technical 
skills have set the American educational system apart from that of many 
other countries. In the American context the linkage between conformity, 
effort-optimism, and material well-being leads inevitably to mass education 
with the emphasis on the common man rather than the uncommon man, to its 
technical and practical cast, to what seems to many observers its low stand- 
ards. Simultaneously, to many Americans schooling has acquired the weight 
of a goal rather than a means. A college degree is a “good thing’’ in itself, 
whether or not the education entailed is prized. This concatenation does not 
lead one to expect perfection as a directive for performance in American life. 

In a society where co-operation and good citizenship are valued and where 
the commonweal is served by having each man develop himself through his 
own efforts, a generous friendliness, openness, and relaxation of interpersonal 
relations are not only possible but desirable so long as the associated ex- 
panding economy furnishes the situational possibilities. Rigid class structures 
and protective privacies are inconsistent with the values here enumerated. 
Doors need not be closed to rooms; fences need not be built around properties. 
The tall hedges of England and the enclosing walls of France are not ap- 
propriate to the American scene, where life faces outward rather than inward. 
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If every individual is as “‘good as” the next and all are good citizens—what is 
there to hide? The open front yards, the porches, or more recently the picture 
windows that leave the home open to everyone’s view, the figurative and 
literal klieg lights under which our public figures live are all evidence of the 
value placed in American life on likeness and the pressure exerted for con- 
formity. This is very different from saying that American middle-class in- 
dividuals are in fact all alike. It means merely that likeness is valued. 

The American hostility to figures in authority has been frequently noted, 
and in this connection the almost placatory informality and familiarity of 
American manners that serve to play down status differences have been 
pointed out. The apparent contradiction between the striving for upward 
mobility and the distrust of those who achieve pre-eminent positions can 
now be seen in more balanced terms. If the argument advanced here is correct, 
upward mobility is valued as successful activity, but when it reaches a point 
where it outstrips the premise of equality and the focal value of conformity it 
borders on hubris. 

In this connection then the relaxed, friendly manner of American life so 
frequently commented upon by foreign observers can be gauged in the broader 
context of an adjustment to incompatible values. The search for popularity, 
the desire to be like, the wish to be considered a “‘good fellow,” are searches 
for reassurance that, in striving to achieve all the ends implied by the focal 
value of effort-optimism, one has not exceeded the bounds set by the other 
focal value of conformity. That this process can operate at any level of actual 
achievement, from the presidency of the United States to chairmanship of an 
Elks Club committee, need not be stressed. It is the boss, the politician, the 
teacher, the “big shots” who are disvalued figures to the extent that their 
superordinate position implies authority. It is the movie star and the baseball 
hero who are valued figures since their pre-eminence connotes no authority 
but at the same time dramatizes the meteoric rise to fame and popularity 
through hard work and youthful striving. 

Another aspect of American social life is thrown into relief in the effort to 
balance effort-optimism, material well-being, and conformity and their linked 
specific values. In the business and financial world, despite conservative 
tendencies, there has been a steady trend toward consolidation and standardi- 
zation. Although the familiar and now perhaps inappropriate hue and cry is 
still raised about monopoly and big business, the latter, at least, serves the 
greater material well-being of the American mass consumer, whose values are 
geared to conformity. “Big business” is consonant with the American value 
system here portrayed so long as the owners of such enterprises are pictured 
as the American middle class, so long as savings are invested in the stocks and 
bonds of these enterprises so that the middle class shares “equally” in its 
successes, and so long as the authorities in such enterprises are presented as 
servants of the people. In these terms the American value system is served. 
The dangers of a too extreme individualistic power-centered authority are 
thus allayed, and competitive rivalry is brought under control. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two basic assumptions were made: (1) that no viable value system qua 
system can entertain logical contraries, and (2) that there is a strain for con- 
sistency among the spurious contradictions that may be inherent in any value 
system. Four major premises were assumed to underlie the American middle- 
class value system: (1) a mechanistically conceived universe, (2) man’s 
mastery over that universe, (3) the equality of men, and (4) man’s perfectibil- 
ity. From these four premises three focal values were suggested: (1) effort- 
optimism, (2) material well-being, and (3) conformity. Each of these focal 
values is envisaged as being more or less directly derived from each of the 
premises. Each in turn constitutes a series (here not fully explored) of specific 
values and directives. Each of the three focal and their constituent specific 
values are more or less consistently interlocked. But the viability of a value 
system does not rest exclusively on its internal coherence. It must also mani- 
fest a considerable degree of congruence with the situational context within 
which it exists. Changes in value systems will result, therefore, from a strain 
for consistency not only within the value system but also between values and 
situational factors. 
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The Acculturation of American Ethnic Groups 


MELFORD E. SPIRO 
University of Connecticut 


THE NATURE OF ETHNIC RESEARCH 


SURVEY of the literature on American ethnic groups reveals a dearth of 

material dealing with either the cultures or the acculturation of these 
groups. The sociologists have been studying these groups intensively for at 
least two generations, but the sociological interest for the most part has been in 
the field of “minority groups” and “race relations’’; that is, the interest has 
been in prejudice, discrimination, and other aspects of what is termed “‘inter- 
group” relations. Thomas and Znaniecki (1927) and Stonequist (1937) are 
among the exceptions to this generalization. 

This dominant sociological interest is reflected in textbooks in this field. 
With the exception of Schermerhorn (1949), who is interested in the ancestral 
cultures of ethnic groups and in the fate of these cultures in the process of 
acculturation, the textbook writers are interested not so much in the cultures 
as in the social status of ethnic groups, not so much in acculturation as in the 
social consequences of minority-group membership (cf. Berry 1951; Marden 
1952). 

Despite its interest in culture, anthropology has not attempted to fill 
this lacuna in our knowledge. Indeed some of the best “anthropological” 
research in this field has been conducted by nonanthropologists: the study of 
the Poles by the sociologists Thomas and Znaniecki, of the Italians by the 
psychologist Child (1943), and of the Irish by the historian Handlin (1941). 
Although as early as 1920 Wissler wrote that “anthropologists have been 
itching to lay their hands on Europeans and their culture” and suggested that 
they begin with the “foreign colonies” in America (1920:7), a search by this 
writer was able to discover less than thirty publications written by anthropol- 
ogists on the cultures or the acculturation of ethnic groups. This is exclusive, 
of course, of the literature on Japanese relocation (cf. Leighton 1945) and 
its aftermath (cf. Bloom and Riemer 1949) which is not concerned with 
cultural behavior, and of acculturation in noncontinental America, such as 
Burrows’ study of acculturation in Hawaii (1947). The twenty-odd titles dis- 
covered by the writer do not, most probably, exhaust the anthropological 
bibliography in this field, but he is reasonably certain that they comprise the 
great bulk of the published research. It seems that Wissler exaggerated the 
extent to which our hands have been “itching.” 

This apparent lack of concern with ethnic groups is particularly interesting 
in the light of the interest of American anthropology in acculturation. In an 
important paper, published early in the history of acculturation research, 
Herskovits argued that acculturation is a powerful technique for the study of 
the “nature and mechanisms of culture,” for, among other reasons, “when 
.taditions are in conflict, the readjustrsents within a culture... can throw 
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much light on how the elements of culture are interrelated and how the 
resultant whole functions” (1937: 263). 

Where better can one find examples of “traditions in conflict” than in 
American ethnic groups? Yet Herskovits himself includes no reference to, or 
comment on, these ethnic groups in his Acculturation (1938), and a recent sym- 
posium on acculturation in the Americas (Tax 1951) contains no treatment of 
these groups. Moreover, although all the recent textbooks in anthropology in- 
clude discussions of acculturation, only two of them mention the acculturation 
of ethnic groups. In The Ways of Men there is an eleven-page description of the 
Amish (Gillin 1948: 209-20), and in Anthropology “Americanization” is men- 
tioned as an example of acculturation (Kroeber 1948:426-28). It was only in 
1951 that a paper appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST suggesting a 
systematic relationship between acculturation studies and the study of ethnic 
groups. In this paper Beals writes (1951:6): ““Many of the problems of those 
interested in minority group research, and those interested in the accultura- 
tion of primitive and folk groups [contain] similar elements.” 

One might ask not only why the relationship between the study of ethnic 
groups and the study of acculturation was perceived so late, but why anthropol- 
ogy first discovered the phenomenon of acculturation in the context of colo- 
nialism, when it could have discovered it earlier in the career of American 
ethnic groups. There is, to be sure, at least one crucial difference between 
these two types of culture contact. In the former the culture of the “host” 
society is threatened by the culture of a numerically inferior but politically 
dominant group. In the latter the culture of the immigrant group is threatened 
by that of a numerically and politically dominant “host” society. Nevertheless, 
either type of contact is one of potential acculturation, and either can shed 
light on the “‘nature and mechanisms of culture.’”’ Indeed, the very difference 
between these two types of contact provides a ready-made “control” of an im- 
portant variable in acculturation research. 

The lack of anthropological interest in ethnic groups cannot be attributed 
to professional ignorance of their existence. Physical anthropology, in the 
person of Boas, was alert to the importance of these groups for the investiga- 
tion of a host of problems concerning the “nature and mechanisms” of race 
(1940, section on “race”). But it was not until ten years after he had published 
his famous paper on the “Changes of Bodily Form of Descendants of Immi- 
grants” (1911) that cultural anthropology took cognizance of their existence. 
Wissler (1920) and Jenks (1921) perceived the immigrants of their day as 
threats to American culture (Jenks refers to them as “our momentous national 
problem,” and Wissler sees them as ‘‘a menace to our own culture and national 
existence”) and urged that anthropology take a “paramount” role in their 
“Americanization.”” Hence it was “high time,” according to Wissler, that 
anthropology begin to study these groups. His colleagues, however, were not 
impressed with the urgency of the problem. The first ethnic study did not 
appear until fifteen years later (Radin 1935) and, as we have seen, it has not 
been followed by many others. 
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It would seem from this brief historical survey that most anthropologists, 
including those who view anthropology as “science” rather than as “history,” 
continue to favor the study of primitive peoples even for those scientific prob- 
lems that can be solved nearer home. Apparently we prefer more exotic 
locales for our researches than South Boston or the West Bronx. 


A SURVEY OF RESEARCH 
Wuo Has Been StTupDIED? 


Mexicans and persons of Spanish descent are studied in nine publications. 
These include: Barker 1947; Hawley and Senter 1946; Humphrey 1943, 
1944a, 1944b, 1945, 1946; Senter and Hawley 1946; Watson and Samora 
1954. 

Jews are studied, exclusively or in part, in six publications. These include: 
Bloom 1942; Gordon 1949; Slotkin 1942a, 1942b; Warner and Srole 1945; 
Zborowski 1952. 

Japanese are studied in five publications: Bloom 1943; Caudill 1952; 
Opler 1950a, 1950b; Radin 1946. 

Italians are studied, exclusively or in part, in four publications. These in- 
clude: Radin 1935; Warner and Srole 1945; Whyte 1943; Zborowski 1952. 

Norwegians (Warner 1949) and Chinese (Abel and Hsu 1949) are the 
subjects of one study each. 

Irish, French-Canadians, Armenians, Greeks, Poles, and Russians are 
studied in the most ambitious publication in the bibliography (Warner and 
Srole 1945). 


Wuat Has BEEN STUDIED? 


Although some of the studies are problem-oriented (e.g., Barker, Caudill, 
Watson and Samora), most of them are in the descriptive, “natural history” 
tradition of anthropological research. Hypotheses are seldom tested, but some 
emerge from an analysis of the data (e.g., Warner and Srole, Zborowski). In 
general the research interests may be classified under the following headings. 

1. Impediments to acculturation: Humphrey (1944a) ; Senter and Hawley. 

2. Leadership in acculturation: Watson and Samora. 

3. Linguistic behavior in acculturation: Barker (1947). 

4. Marriage and the family in acculturation: Bloom (1943); Humphrey 
(1943, 1944b, 1946) ; Slotkin. 

5. Religion and folklore in acculturation: Opler; Radin (1946). 

6. Youth in acculturation: Humphrey (1945); Whyte. 

7. Personality in acculturation: Abel and Hsu; Caudill; Hawley and 
Senter; Zborowski. 

8. General ethnographic and acculturation studies: Bloom (1942); Gordon; 
Radin (1935); Warner; Warner and Srole. 

Some of the papers are too superficial to yield any general conclusions; 
some overlap with others in different categories (category 8, for example, 
overlaps with amost all the others) ; and some categories contain too few papers 
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to allow any cross-ethnic generalizations. Hence, instead of commenting on 
these categories, we shall restrict our comments to a few selected topics. 


WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED? 
ACCULTURATION AND SOcIAL MOBILITY 


To the extent that they contain data on this variable, all the studies show 
a positive relationship between acculturation and social mobility: ethnics 
with high social status tend to be the most acculturated. The Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, for example, are predominantly lower class, and they are only slightly 
acculturated; but within this ethnic group those who have been upwardly 
mobile are the most acculturated (Barker 1947; Humphrey 1944a; Senter 
and Hawley 1946; Watson and Samora 1954). The Norse of Jonesville are a 
highly integrated group, even after seventy years of settlement, and they are 
predominantly lower class, but the middle class among them is more accultur- 
ated than the lower class (Warner 1949). In Yankee City, without exception, 
the least acculturated individuals and groups are in the “lower social levels” 
(Warner and Srole 1945). 

This relationship between acculturation and social mobility is clearly per- 
ceived in religion. In Jonesville the lower and lower-middle-class Norse are 
most loyal to the sectarian morality; the upper middle class accepts sectarian 
standards when interacting with other Norse, but otherwise it accepts the 
standards of the outside community (Warner 1949). Among the Jews of Buna 
the poor are affiliated with the orthodox, and the wealthy with the reform, 
congregation. And the religion of the latter, writes Bloom, is “‘no vital compul- 
sive force, but a mannerly social practice in the best Gentile taste” (1942: 
186). Similarly, the upwardly mobile Jewish community of Minneapolis 
minimizes those rituals—such as kosher food taboos—which tend to discour- 
age intergroup interaction, nor do they view any specific theological belief as 
necessary to their definition of “religion.” Rather, a “good Jew”’ is defined in 
terms of personal and social conduct (Gordon 1949). For the Greeks of 
Yankee City, leadership in the Greek-Orthodox church comes from those “‘who 
have not yet moved in any important degree into external relations in the 
Yankee City system” (Warner and Srole 1945:178). 

Intraethnic conflict, as well as ethnic acculturation, is associated with 
social mobility. In Mountain Town the unacculturated Spanish-Americans 
are suspicious of their “gringoized”’ brethren since it is assumed that their suc- 
cess has been “bought by cooperation with the outgroup and betrayal of one’s 
own” (Watson and Samora 1954:417). In Yankee City social mobility has 
“served to break up the Irish group’s inner cohesion” (Warner and Srole 1945: 
93) because of the social distance that obtains between the classes. In Corner- 
ville an Italian may achieve success in business or in the Republican party— 
the only avenues of social mobility open to him—‘but he is recognized in 
Cornerville only as an alien to the district” (Whyte 1943:274). 

Social mobility, in short, is a threat both to the group’s social solidarity 
and to its cultural survival. The former is not difficult to understand—social 
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classes are a divisive force in any group, ethnic or nonethnic. The latter, how- 
ever, requires interpretation, and the authors who have essayed interpretations 
seem to be in agreement (Warner 1949; Warner and Srole 1945; Whyte 1943). 
The American class system, as it were, prevents the mobility of the unaccul- 
turated, and, since social mobility is a motive of paramount importance, 
social class rather than ethnic community becomes one’s reference group. But 
this reference group can become one’s membership group only by adopting its 
symbols—that is, by becoming acculturated. In short, since acculturation is a 
necessary condition for mobility achievement, mobility aspirations lead to an 
acceleration of the acculturative process. 

But this interpretation, although supported by much evidence, begs the 
question. Why are mobility aspirations stronger than ethnic identification? 
This question is particularly relevant in the light of the data on the Spanish- 
Americans of the Southwest and on the Norse of Jonesville, most of whom 
prefer group identification to social mobility (Senter and Hawley 1946; War- 
ner 1949). These differences pose an important research problem, particularly 
because of the conflicting interpretations of the data. Senter and Hawley argue 
that the Spanish-Americans are lower class because they are unacculturated, 
and, hence, they have acquired neither the aspirations nor techniques for mo- 
bility. Warner and Wray argue, on the other hand, that the Norse are unaccul- 
turated because they are lower class. 


ACCULTURATION AND NATIVISM 


Although mobility-aspiration hastens the acculturative process, accul- 
turation does not necessarily assure mobility achievement. The latter, at least 
in the higher social classes, is a function of assimilation rather than of accultur- 
ation, and assimilation, unlike acculturation, may proceed only with the con- 
sent of the dominant group. Specifically, the acculturation of an ethnic group 
in the United States—its acquisition of the culture of the dominant group—is 
an exclusive function of the group’s desire and capacity for acculturation; but 
assimilation—the disappearance of group identity through nondifferential asso- 
ciation and exogamy—is a function of both dominant and ethnic group behav- 
ior. And in some instances, even when the ethnic group desires assimilation, 
the dominant group prevents it. The acculturated Italian of Cornerville, for 
example, may want to forget his ethnic origin, but “the society around him 
does not let him forget it. He is marked as an inferior person—like all other 
Italians” (Whyte 1943:274). Similarly it is not only the unacculturated Jews 
of Minneapolis who are the objects of antisemitism. The acculturated Jew, 
too, “feels that he is an outsider” (Gordon 1949: 44). 

Although only Street Corner Sociely provides the necessary data for a tenta- 
tive generalization, its data are consistent with what we know about nativism 
in general: when a group with mobility aspirations is, despite its acculturation, 
denied assimilation, one of the alternative consequences of this denial may be 
some form of nativism. In Cornerville “Doc” and his lower-class friends, whose 
mobility drives seem to be weak, show little concern with their Italian origin. 
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Indeed there is no indication in the chapter devoted to this lower-class clique 
that its membership consists of Italian boys. The chapter, however, on 
“Chick” Morelli and his friends, whose mobility aspirations are strong, finds 
its focus in “Chick’s” Italian preoccupations. The Cornerville Italian Com- 
munity Club, for example, was organized by “Chick,” and many of its activities 
stemmed from the principle he had enunciated at its first meeting that the 
“Ttalians have made a brilliant reputation in the civilization of the world” 
(Whyte 1943: 57). “Chick” was an admirer of Mussolini because “he has done 
more to get respect for the Italian people than anyone else” (p. 274). In college 
he organized the Italian Academy, and he was instrumental in getting the col- 
lege to teach Italian because who ‘“‘could name a greater poet than Dante?” 
(p. 55). 

Together these constitute a wonderful and perplexing phenomenon, the 
interpretation of which is still obscure. How does a twentieth-century Amer- 
ican, for example, identify with a thirteenth-century Italian? Although the 
“how’’ of this question is extraordinarily elusive, the “why” is suggested by 
Whyte (1943:274): “To bolster his own self-respect he must tell himself and 
tell others that the Italians are a great people, that their culture is second to 
none, and that their great men are unsurpassed.” 


ACCULTURATION AND RELIGION 


Religion, like other institutions, may be viewed both as a dependent and an 
independent variable in acculturation. Viewed as a dependent variable it is to 
be noted that in those groups whose distinctiveness includes both ethnicity and 
religion, acculturation is more rapid in ethnic than in religious character- 
istics. Among the Japanese in California, for example, religious holidays sur- 
vive with little change, but many of the national holidays are observed with 
decreasing frequency and interest (Radin 1946). 

The above generalization is particularly true among the upwardly mobile. 
In Yankee City, for example, the parochial school of the Irish—the most suc- 
cessfully mobile group in Yankee City—stresses religious over ethnic values. 
The parochial school of the French-Canadians—a nonmobile group—stresses 
ethnic values as well. In Jonesville the Norse lower class stresses both ethnicity 
and religion, while the middle class minimizes the ethnic characteristics of the 
group. 

Although religion is more resistant to acculturation than is ethnicity, there 
is considerable acculturation in religion as well. Perhaps deculturation is a bet- 
ter term than acculturation, however, for, unlike other aspects of culture, 
religious beliefs and rituals, when no longer observed, are not replaced by those 
of the dominant group. This is not true, of course, of a sectarian morality. 
Since the morality of the sect and that of the dominant group are not only dif- 
ferent but antithetical—what is acceptable to the latter is taboo to the former 
—the repudiation of the sectarian morality means the acquisition of the 
morality of the dominant group. 

There seems to be a differential rate of acculturation in religion, although 
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the data do not admit of many generalizations. Among the Japanese of 
California, for example, Radin discovered much acculturation in their rites de 
passage. This is also true in the case of marriage rituals among the Jews of 
Minneapolis, which are practiced by less than five per cent of the population. 
On the other hand, circumcision—a rite of passage—is “practically universal” 
among the Jews of Buna. Significantly, however, rituals concerned with ances- 
tors are among those most frequently practiced among both Japanese and 
Jews. There has actually been an increase in the observance of the Japanese 
Festival of the Dead, while memorial services are among the few occasions on 
which the synagogues are full. 

But religion is also an independent variable in acculturation; it may, that 
is, serve to accelerate or retard the general acculturative process. In Yankee 
City the Roman Catholic church is, in certain respects, an antiacculturative 
force. For example, the persistence of the subsidiary position of the Irish and 
French-Canadian wives in the face of the egalitarian position of the wife in the 
dominant group is attributed by Warner and Srole to the influence of the 
Church, which serves to maintain the traditional family structure “inviolate.” 
They also see the parochial school as an antiacculturative influence in that it 
isolates the Catholic child from certain elements of the “American social logics” 
and, instead, organizes his personality around the sacred symbols of the in- 
group, symbols which are often different from those of the larger society, 
Similarly, the Lutheran Code of the Norse of Jonesville serves to isolate the 
youth, even in high school, and “forces the Norse students to form their own 
social group .. . ” (Warner 1949: 187). 


ACCULTURATION AND THE FAMILY 


The family, too, may be viewed both as an independent and as a dependent 
variable in acculturation. As an independent variable it seems to be primarily 
an antiacculturative influence—at least in those three groups for which there 
are data on this point. Among the Mexicans of Detroit it was found that those 
who migrated individually became acculturated more rapidly than those who 
migrated with families (Humphrey 1944a). Since the Jews of Yankee City 
showed almost no interest in the synagogue until their children entered ado- 
lescence, when it was felt that “‘we must bring our children into the synagogue,” 
it is probably safe to conclude that this was an attempt to discourage inter- 
marriage. This inference is consistent with Slotkin’s findings in Chicago that 
endogamy is a strong value among the Jews (1942b). The antiacculturative 
influence of endogamy is apparent from Slotkin's finding that the direction of 
interspouse acculturation is predominantly “toward the dominant Gentile 
American culture.” In Jonesville some of the Norse have not only become ac- 
culturated, but they have left the sect. Once they begin to rear a family, how- 
ever, they generally return to the sect. It seems that 


the widespread kinship bonds of the Norse serve to reinforce the emotional ties which 
link the individual to the other church members and offer some degree of security and 
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obligation which become more important when the person has taken on the responsi- 
bilities of a family [Warner 1949:173]. 


If the family serves to retard acculturation, it serves also to reduce the 
emotional disturbances that frequently accompany culture contact. “Extreme 
personality disjunction,” according to Warner and Srole, is found only among 
} those Yankee City groups who migrated singly and as young adults (Poles, 
Greeks, and Italians). They interpret this “disjunction” as a consequence of 
the abrupt loss of family controls. 

Viewing the family as a dependent variable in acculturation, it may be 
said that the latter process is a threat to the integrity of the ethnic family. 
: Among the Jews, at least, acculturation was found to be the major factor in 
intermarriage (Slotkin 1942a). 

Apart from its role in encouraging intermarriage, acculturation serves to 
alter the structure of the family. With the inclusion of the immigrant family 
into the social system of the larger community, the parents have had to abdi- 
cate some aspects of their former educational, economic, and recreational roles. 
This, in turn, has led to a serious diminution in their authority. This situation 
was found to obtain in all the groups for which there were data—the various 
- groups in Yankee City, the Mexicans in Detroit, and the Italians of Corner- 


we wo 


ville. Often the peer-group usurps the former position of the family. In Cor- 

nerville, for example, . 

home plays a very small role in the group activities of the corner boy. Except when 

he eats, sleeps, or is sick, he is rarely at home, and his friends always go to his corner 

first when they want to find him [Whyte 1943:255]. 
t If, as is usually the case, the parents attempt to retain their former author- 
y ity and the children refuse to submit to it, the result is parent-child conflict. 
. The Irish and French-Canadians are exceptions to this generalization, accor- 
e ding to Warner and Srole, because the Church has maintained the subordina- 
9 tion of the children to itself and, hence, to their parents. 
y The parent whose status has changed the most as a result of changes in his 
4 traditional role is the father. In all the immigrant groups studied, the father 
” traditionally was the authority figure and the disciplinarian; and in all these 
* groups he has lost much of these characteristics. If, in the normal course of 
t social life, parents are the agents of cultural continuity, in acculturation chil- 
re dren become the agents of cultural change—it is the children who teach the 
of new culture to their parents (Warner and Srole 1945). And in this situation the 
le former authority of the father is taken over by the eldest son, for he, not the 
te father, orients the younger children to the culture of the larger community 
(Humphrey 1944b). 


Although parent-child relationships are drastically altered in acculturation, 
husband-wife patterns are little changed. If anything, the wife’s traditionally 
d subordinate role may be exacerbated in the first-generation family because her 
; domestic role confines her to the home, thus retarding her acculturation. 
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Since she remains unacculturated, she is dependent upon her husband (and 
children) for social and cultural guidance. As the group becomes acculturated, 
however, the status of the wife changes in the direction of egalitarianism. For 
unexplained reasons the greatest change is found among the Jews (Warner and 
Srole 1945; Gordon 1949), whose family egalitarianism is ‘“indistinguishable 
from the modern American family” (Warner and Srole 1945: 113). The slowest 
change, on the other hand, is found among the Irish and French-Canadians, 
whose wives “persist in subsidiary roles.’ This persistence, it has already 
been noted, is attributed by Warner and Srole to the influence of the Church, 
which serves to keep the structure of the family “inviolate.” 


ACCULTURATION AND PERSONALITY 


That acculturation creates severe problems of emotional adjustment is a 
finding of all those who have dealt with this problem (Abel and Hsu 1949; 
Caudill 1952; Warner and Srole 1945); nor is this surprising. What is of con- 
siderable interest, however, is another finding: external acculturation is not a 
reliable index of personality change. Among the Spanish-Americans of New 
Mexico, for example, it was discovered that changes in external cultural be- 
havior occurred without corresponding changes in emotional- and value- 
orientations (Hawley and Senter 1946). 

Caudill makes the same observation among the Japanese in Chicago. The 
rapid acculturation of the Japanese is often remarked upon, and Bloom writes 
that “there is a greater cultural distance getween the /ssei and the Nisei than 
between the Nisei and their Caucasoid contemporaries” (1943:554). Yet 
Caudill, basing his findings on T.A.T. protocols, discovered ‘“‘a direct con- 
tinuity between the values and adaptive mechanisms of the Jssei and the 
Nisei” (1952:65), including the strong sense of duty to parents, a punitive 
superego, a tendency to seek parental advice when in difficulty, duty to the 
community as a “sacred value,” and a great anxiety concerning the correct- 
ness of interpersonal relations. 

Finally Zborowski discovered that ethnic differences in response to pain 
tend to disappear after the first generation so that the “further is the individual 
from the immigrant generation the more American is his behavior” (1952: 
27). This change, however, is 


less true for attitudes towards pain, which seem to persist to a great extent even among 
members of the third generation and even though the reactive patterns are radically 
changed. A Jew or Italian born in this country of American-born parents tends to 
behave like an “Old American” but often expresses attitudes similar to those which 
are expressed by the Jewish or Italian people (1952:27). 


In other words, cultural changes occur without corresponding changes in 
personality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Anthropological studies of American ethnic groups, although extremely 
limited, are sufficient to indicate what a great loss to both culture theory and 
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acculturation theory our neglect of these groups has been. For acculturation 
theory this loss has been threefold. First, there is the unique opportunity to 
acquire almost complete knowledge of the cultural baseline for the group under 
investigation. One is not dependent upon shaky inferences drawn from arche- 
ology or from historical reconstructions or upon the often biased reports of 
early travelers or missionaries. Second, the ethnic groups—and particularly 
those of European origin—possess cultures which are relatively similar to those 
of the “host” society, a situation markedly different from acculturation in 
colonial areas. This has at least two important consequences: it may yield some 
data on the relationship between extent of cultural difference, on the one hand, 
and rate of acculturation, conflict in acculturation, selectivity in accultura- 
tion, and a host of other dependent variables, on the other. But these cultures 
not only are not greatly dissimilar substantively, they are not perceived to be 
greatly different evaluatively. Americans may value their own culture more 
highly than that of the French, for example, but the perceived difference in 
value is not nearly so great as is connoted by the terms “primitive” and “civi- 
lized.”’ Here, then, is another important variable whose effects on the accultur- 
tive process are still unknown. 

Finally, the acculturation of ethnic groups is unique, as has already been 
noted, in that the acculturator is predominantly a sedentary group, which is 
numerically and politically dominant, while the acculturatee is an immigrant 
group. This is in sharp contrast to the typical colonial situation in which, 
predominantly, the acculturator is a politically dominant “immigrant” group, 
while the acculturatee is a numerically dominant sedentary group. No ade- 
quate theory of acculturation can be evolved, in the opinion of the writer, until 
the implications of these differences are systematically explored. 

But acculturation studies, including those of ethnic groups, have important 
implications for an understanding of the “‘nature and mechanisms of culture.” 
Space permits the mention of only one or two. The influence of early experience 
on cultural behavior and on personality formation remains one of the great 
controversial issues in anthropology. Acculturation research in ethnic groups 
can help determine this issue by providing an experimental study. If early 
experiences are of crucial importance, one could predict that in acculturation 
the characteristics acquired in later life would be least resistant, while those 
acquired in early life would be most resistant, to acculturative forces. This is 
what might be termed the “onion-peel” nature of acculturation—the layers 
which are formed first are the ones to be peeled last. 

There are some data in the literature surveyed in this paper to support this 
course of acculturation—hence constituting evidence for the hypothesis of 
early influence—but, since the authors were not primarily concerned with this 
problem, the data are scanty. Food patterns, for example, seem to be among 
those most resistant to acculturation (the oral zone is, of course, the first to be 
socialized). Among the New Haven Italians, writes Child, “one of the most 
persistent traits of Italian culture, regardless of the individual’s type of reac- 
tion, is the cuisine” (1943: 197). Among the Minneapolis Jews “there is a reten- 
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tion of the special Jewish delicacies and dishes which were associated with the 
parents’ home” (Gordon 1949:87—88), even among those who no longer ob- 
serve the kosher food taboos. Among the Japanese in California the Japanese 
New Year is declining in importance, but the special food and drink associated 
with its observance are still consumed. In Hawaii, diet (as well as language and 
religion) “changed more slowly from Hawaiian or Oriental toward American 
than most other practices did” (Burrows 1947:9). It is not irrelevant to ob- 
serve in this connection that a restaurant is usually the hang-out of the Italian 
gangs in Cornerville, and that in Yankee City it is the Greek coffee house and 
the Polish, Jewish, and Russian food shops around which these various ethnics 
cluster. 

Second, as has already been observed, psychological characteristics such 
as attitudes, values, and emotions seem to persist despite acculturation in 
overt behavior—at least among those groups for whom there are data; and 
these characteristics are acquired in the early experience of the individual— 
“fn the primary childhood period of each individual’s orientation,” write 
Hawley and Senter (1946:151), and “from the earliest childhood,” writes 
Zborowski (1952:28). These findings, although more suggestive than conclu- 
sive, are particularly interesting since they are consistent with Hallowell’s 
findings among a primitive group (the Ojibwa) in a pioneer study of this 
problem (1951). 

On the other hand, if early experiences are of determinative importance, 
why do most ethnic groups prefer social mobility to ethnic integrity, and 
class- over ethnic-identification? This preference, to be sure, is not found in 
all ethnic groups: witness the Norse and the Spanish-Americans discussed 
in this paper, as well as groups such as the Amish and Mennonites. Do differ- 
ential early experiences account for these differences in cultural persistence? 
If not, how are we to account for these differences? 

These differences in cultural persistence are relevant not only for the 
problem of early experience but for the general question of “cultural deter- 
minism” broadly conceived. If behavior is determined by one’s cultural her- 
itage, then why do ethnics (who desire acculturation) attempt to behave in ac- 
cordance with norms they do not know rather than in accordance with those 
they have already learned? But “cultural determinism” is concerned with 
psychological phenomena as well. To what extent, for example, is culture a 
constituent element of the self? And to what degree is ego-identity a function 
of group identification? Ethnic studies raise, and perhaps may solve, questions 
of this kind. Do the lower-class Norse resist acculturation because they per- 
ceive their cultural heritage positively and therefore do not wish to alter their 
self-conceptions, while other ethnic groups perceive their cultural heritage 
negatively and wish, therefore, to alter their consequent negative self-concep- 
tions through acculturation? If so, how do these differential evaluations devel- 
op? And if a person changes his group identification through acculturation, is 
there a corresponding change in his ego-identity? 

These questions comprise but a small sample of the many crucial questions 
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that ethnic group behavior poses to those who are interested in developing a 
systematic theory of culture. Despite their importance, however, it is unlikely 
that many anthropologists—the author included—will give up their “primi- 
tive heritage” in order to study ethnic groups. It is to be hoped that at least 
some of our colleagues can be induced to engage in this important area of 
cultural research. 
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Biracialism in American Society: A Comparative View 


RUTH LANDES 
New York City 


I 


UR culture exercises certain values forcefully through our interracial 

arrangements, principally Negro and white. Comparison with other 
white-governed societies receiving Negroes reveals the uniqueness in American 
developments, above all in the operations of Negro status. 

Studies of American Negro life have been done chiefly by disciplines other 
than anthropology; American anthropological method has not contributed 
new insights to the already rich literature. No scholar employs intercultural 
comparisons of modern Negro groups. 

There is, regarding the American Negro, Powdermaker’s study of the bi- 
racial functioning of a Southern town, giving the values of both segments of 
the community (1939); and anthropologists have participated in distinguished 
single- and multidiscipline presentations of Negro personality, culture, and 
society, of historical and culture origins, of separate institutions like family, 
church, and press. All the accounts are mutually elaborating and reinforc- 
ing despite some differences of interpretation, as reflected, for example, in the 
disputed terminology of “caste” and “class.” There are, however, hidden 
commitments to cultural valuations and personal philosophies in the work 
of individual scholars, which Myrdal shows need enunciation (Myrdal 1944: 
1036-64) ; cross-cultural surveys of Negro place in other white-ruled societies 
show how substantial for method and theory are the value cautions stressed 
by this foreign observer.The present article rests upon the whole literature, 
since no real anthropological differentiation is apparent, and statements are 
pointed cross-culturally by my studies of Negro life in other societies. 

American culture and society have a Negro or interracial aspect. It has 
shaped the life of each American Negro by rigid, clear formulas of relation- 
ships with whites, especially in the south and southwest, specifying conditions 
of residence, employment, schooling and burial, of sex and marriage, of 
separate conduct and speech for the races. The Supreme Court’s decision order- 
ing against segregation in public education reveals again how Negro life rests 
upon assumptions of the host society. They have been most completely de- 
fined as the traditional South saw them, including reciprocal injunctions upon 
whites which have not held so fast in other regions. Other regions of the 
country before World War I actually knew Negroes as little as Indians, except 
for “northern” centers like New York, Chicago, Detroit. 

Southern blacks began the Great Migration north during the first war, at- 
tracted by industry, and were later joined by demobilized soldiers, all groups 
equally footloose. Adrift from the clearly patterned South, the blacks con- 
ducted themselves essentially as they had at home, unrelatedly perpetuating 
fragments of the race-ways to which they were habituated in association with 
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whites; there was no solid guidance to new speech, conduct, and interracial 
concepts. 

The North also lacked guidance among its confused familiarities with 
slavery, Emancipation, Jim Crow, the occasional segregation of even New 
England, and industry’s readiness to exploit any new unskilled labor supply. 
The features of northern life from which the migrants hoped to profit reached 
them largely as negative conditions—in the want of southern paternalism, the 
absence of rules for biracial association, the lack of special emotion about the 
race. Negroes were not significantly different from Italian immigrants, and the 
Irish often fared worse. Social disorientation long comprised much of their 
“freedom,” and Wright (1940) shows how it did allow for broadened, although 
dangerous, interracial experience. 

But true liberation did inhere in the reality of the North’s want of slavery 
traditions. European immigrants also contributed positively to northern life 
their fierce confidence in eventual achievement; how this filtered through to 
Negroes can be gathered from works of Wright and Willard Motley and from 
accounts like Record’s of the organizing efforts of political groups. Racism 
and the American Creed ideals (Myrdal 1944, chap. 1) forced the President 
before Pearl Harbor to create the Committee on Fair Employment Practices, 
to protect Negroes and other minorities in industry, and to issue antidis- 
criminatory orders to the armed services; these formally indicated advance in 
the Negro’s place since the last war (Mandelbaum 1952). In 1863 also, con- 
cessions to American ideals of equality had grown from war emergencies. Then 
it had been upon white initiative; in 1941 it was biracial; both times it was to 
“save the Union,” politically in ’63, spiritually in ’41. 

The altering social balance between the races affects the South most sharply, 
touching all vested interests, habits, philosophies. Neither the conservative 
nor the liberal responses can be linked absolutely to generation, class, locality, 
and occupation. A retired Fair Employment Practice Commission chairman 
stated defiantly in 1943 that ‘“‘not all the armed might of Hitler could change 
the social customs of the South’’; yet white university students elected a Negro 
student president of a professional organization. Today South Carolina and 
Georgia governors defy the decision of the Supreme Court while Arizona and 
Indiana public schools quietly have been integrating students belonging to 
different races. 

In the North also, individuals feel torn between prejudice and ideals, ask- 
ing how to act in concrete biracial situations in school, recreation, jobs, and 
how to evolve a philosophy of racial integration. National organizations plan 
against disorders that might follow the recent Decision and struggle to envi- 
sion nobler repatternings of conduct and belief. 

But our ugliest racism has never seriously questioned the Americanism of 
Negroes. They “belong” here, unlike Negroes living in Britain (Landes 1952a,b, 
1953b), France (Tardits Ms.), and dependencies in Africa such as white Kenya 
(cf. news reports of Mau Mau); unlike also American Indians, Orientals, and 
Mexicans in the southwest. In that social sense, they are a variant of native 
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white. Sporadic efforts to “return” them to Africa or to establish nationally a 
separate black caste, as had been Marcus Garvey’s ambitions, have failed and 
today appear absurd; but a separate caste is now shaping by law in the Union 
of South Africa. The Reconstruction South would not expel Negroes, symbol 
of enemies and defeat; it incorporated them well, though in servile place. We 
know the South’s traditional phrases of responsibility for the race: ‘““‘We be- 
lieve in being kind to our darkies. . .. We understand them and they under- 
stand us..... They belong to us... They aren’t happy with Yankees.” 
Most Negroes have remained south and love much there; individuals flourish, 
though often behind white fronts; a Negro knew he “belonged’”’ even when he 
struggled for life in savage extremity of the “American Dilemma” (Myrdal 
1944, Pt. XI). 

Today the focus upon discrimination has passed from emotion to informed 
defense of national principles of existence, as in the Text of the Supreme Court 
Decision outlawing Negro segregation in public schools. Each challenge to prej- 
udice reveals how live these principles are. Biracial physically, our society is 
a unity in culture and Constitution. This social unity of races persuades many 
Britons that “Yanks” are Negroid in living tempo, speech, body postures, 
and expressiveness. The weakness and guilt of our racism is that Negroes belong 
in American society yet are not admitted to their equal place in it. 

Britain manifests informally and the Union of South Africa asserts explic- 
itly that Negroes do not belong inalienably and automatically to their societies. 
Brazil vaunts a policy of mixing racial elements and admiring the results. By 
1951 the Nationalist government of South Africa was elaborating extremely 
the segregation rulings in terms of social alienation, “apartheid.” Neighboring 
Portuguese Africa continues to formally certify “assimilated” natives to full 
place in Portuguese society, but the numbers are few and the actual processes 
not clear. In France, African students complain of unredeemed social isolation 
(Tardits Ms.). 

Americans are not actively interested in any Negroes but “our own.” They 
incarnate public conscience about “human rights” and the Constitution, a 
symbol complex which is utterly mysterious to Britons, though English Mid- 
lands textile mills were struck all during our Civil War in sympathy with our 
freedmen. Our involvement with Negroes contrasts with our relatively in- 
different though romanticized feelings about American Indians, Mexicans, and 
Orientals, who have endured the same racisms, unameliorated by the tradi- 
tional kindnesses to Negroes. For these other nonwhites have barely entered 
into our blood, wars, economic and political struggles, or private understand- 
ings. 

The long intense history with Negroes produces endlessly a great literature 
of self-exposure and criticism, in all forms, covering all experience. We pour it 
out upon other nations, who echo our powerfully explicit race concepts, usually 
in considerable ignorance of their American meanings. They conclude that 
we are a color-obsessed people. 

This inference isolates one glaring manifestation and overlooks other fea- 
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tures that influence developments. Our society is busy re-incorporating and re- 
valuing at a tremendous rate the highly identifiable descendants of a former 
slave caste that remained such for two-thirds of their three centuries’ part in 
a prime center of our civilization; customary definitions are steadily being re- 
cast, forced by global events and devotion to the national creed of freedoms, 
accelerated by the Negroes’ prestige as being among our oldest Americans. 
The nearest historic comparison is in Brazil, whose society also depended upon 
vast numbers of African slaves, subsequently freed and held integral to the 
nation. The similarities end there; it is the differences that uncover our Ameri- 
canism (Landes Ms.). 

The Catholic-Lusitanian world of colonials possessed a supraracial human- 
ism unknown to the Protestant English-speaking world (Landes 1953a). 
Slavery could be as vicious as anywhere else but Brazil modified it by a regard 
for Africans drawn from the old Moorish domination of the Iberian Peninsula. 
The Catholic church demanded baptism of new slaves before sale, to enter 
them as persons into the Christian society of the paternalistic family of pur- 
chase, the church and state. Negroes maintained close formal ties with the 
church outside of the obligations, banking funds for purchasing freedom and 
burial, and to dignify their Afro-Brazilian sects. The church gave them three 
black saints, one being Benedito the Moor, a reformed convict permitted to 
cradle the child Jesus in his arms. 

In our slave regions, far from mandatory Christian personification, slave 
status was reduced to an extreme in world history by market notions of chattel- 
ism, exaggerated by industrialization. Owners called slaves “chattels” (in- 
cluding British victims of the Irish Wars and Industrial Revolution exported 
here for punishment), hardly more human than cattle; good studs were bred 
for market after the abolition of the African slave trade. An owner’s sex mates 
of color were hidden; in Brazil they became recognized concubines and mis- 
tresses producing legal heirs. Brazilian humanism and Anglo-American 
chattelism differentiated critically the two slaveholding systems; there even- 
tuated consistently the mild Emancipation of Brazil and the violent one of the 
United States. Former chattels of the American South became a segregated 
class of serfs after 1863; Brazilian slaves became normal citizens after 1888, 
fitted into the class structure according to general criteria of family, accom- 
plishment, and the relative handicap of color. 

Chattelism was their legal status, but informally American Negroes were 
very active and intimate in personal and cultural exchanges with whites, un- 
like Indians and Mexicans among us. Southern masters made them responsible 
for indoctrinating the young of both races, and so close was the tie that ‘‘poor 
whites” sought to boycott their protected labor (C. S. Johnson 1930); they 
were the black face of the white aristocracy. Such shared interests and identity 
do not greet Negroes now migrating to Britain (Little 1947; Landes 1952b, 
1953b) and France (Tardits Ms.) nor the tribesmen becoming proletarianized 
in South African industry, as shown in the news, parliamentary speeches, and 
the new literature of that country; often the Negroes are fiercely repudiated. 
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Our slave administration caused blacks to lose tribal traditions more 
thoroughly than in Brazil and the Caribbean. American masters insisted upon 
steeping slaves in Anglo-American culture, rationalized as for greater manage- 
ability and Christianity. European immigrants are also obliged to drop their 
customs during acculturation to our life; our feelings about equality demand 
cultural standardization. Now the very presence of Negroes testifies to a com- 
munity’s rooted Americanism. 

Brazilian masters encouraged African practices, if only tacitly. So have 
other class societies in the Catholic Americas (including south Louisiana). To- 
day these subcultures are class-linked, identifying “black peasantry” but not 
“colored” bourgeoisie. 

Regardless of Africanisms, all New World societies share the conviction 
that Negroes belong here where they are born, whatever their ancestors’ origins. 
This probably feeds upon the Americas’ emphasized role as hosts to resettling 
foreigners. It contrasts with the rootless place of the colored “‘half-castes”’ 
born in Britain in this century of colonial fathers, citizens of the kingdom in 
law but not in real acceptance. Yet Britain has not developed domestically in- 
struments of race prejudice and so reveals that there is no absolute connection 
between lack of formal discrimination and real acceptance. The New World 
also stresses the discontinuity since everywhere Negroes “belong” completely 
but among ourselves have been denigrated while in Brazil they suffer more 
from the general inequities of an aristocratic class organization. 

No white-ruled societies beyond the Americas allow the Negro to “belong.” 
Because we do absolutely, the Negro now tells us how we have failed our creed 
of liberties, how we must redeem national morality; he tells it in the Negro 
press, in scientific reports, novels and poetry, in the lawsuits of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Roi Ottley therefore 
wrote in 1951, disillusioned by the United Kingdom and Europe, that else- 
where lie “no green pastures”’ for his race but only here in America. 


“Place” and “‘belongingness”’ operate through interwoven details. Isolated, 
one detail can appear like others in foreign societies, but the actual local inter- 
relationships function with significant differences. Frequently in interracial 
matters these are overdetermined by local ideas of status. Our elaborate pre- 
conceptions obscure insights into other societies’ purposes, by ourselves, and 
by foreigners captivated by our literature and impressed allegedly by conduct 
of our troops (white) and tourists. The misfit of American racism applied to 
biracial actualities elsewhere reveals our cultural skewings. 

There is, for example, the term “Negro”: we of the United States cannot 
communicate without it; its loaded meanings ride us over the seven seas. But 
no other society finds the word useful or even tolerable except for technical 
purposes like anthropology. In even our most respectful usage, “Negro” 
conveys rawly the whole exposed position of the descendants of our country’s 
former slaves. In Brazil the term is offensive, even brutal, except anthropo- 
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logically, precisely because of slave associations; this is also the view in Spanish 
and French speech. The preferred term in Brazil, as in France, is ‘“‘black,” a 
decent analogue to ‘“‘white’’; another is “colored,” but it is best to omit all 
race references. Subcultural identifications, such as Afro-Brazilian, are correct 
as with our own nationally hyphenated citizens. In our deep South, affected 
by Spanish and French colonization and the aristocratic organization of life, 
“black” and “colored” are also kindlier references though they deteriorate in- 
to “darky.”’ Generally, “black” sounds harsh to us, as “white” sounds noble, 
through folk moralities (C. S. Johnson 1941). In the United States, “Negro” 
recently became acceptable to the race after successful insistence upon capital- 
izing the word and so converting it to the appearance of a subcultural or 
subnational identification. Brazilian speech did something similar when general 
usage specialized “‘neg’o,” a corruption like “nigger,” to convey endearment 
regardless of race and class. 

In Britain, ““Negro” is meaningless except anthropologically. There “black 
Yank” signifies American Negro; humorously it is ““Blackie.’’ Negroes of the 
Empire are “colonials” or nationals of their homelands, e.g., Jamaicans, Niger- 
ians. Those called black or colored are indifferently south Europeans, Indians, 
Jews, or Africans. “Kaffir” is extraordinarily offensive, especially in South 
Africa, similarly to our “nigger,’’ stressing the cultural and civic degeneration 
of conquered tribesmen; it is seldom directed to Negroes in Britain but chiefly 
to detribalized “primitives” in South Africa. “‘Native’’ describes peoples of 
Africa and is as full of opposed nuances as our “Negro.” 

British terms reflect historical and administrative relations with the 
colonies, and attitudes toward the greater world; they make no sense within 
our framework, and Anglo-American conversations regularly fall afoul of 
them. Colonial, Kaffir, native, and the nationalist terms place Negroes within 
empire relationships. The “color”? words stress British separateness not only 
from Negroes but from other European and Asiatic powers. The terms all 
assume the nonpresence of Negroes in the kingdom. This is re-conveyed 
bluntly in the distressing term ‘“‘half-caste,’’ which describes all the colored 
born in Britain. The terms indicate the sensitive fronts to abuse which is 
secondarily race-connected. 

The race-like terms everywhere are code indicators of status. In the British 
West Indies, special color terms are linked synonymously to each of the three 
classes. In Britain there is no such synonymity. Thus in the British Caribbean, 
black is low or working class, colored is middle class, white is upper; the social 
meaning is revealed when an extreme Negroid type possessing middle-class 
attributes of education becomes designated colored. In the United States, 
complexion distinctions are subgroup features within Negro society, linked to 
aspirations there but lost in interracial functions, except for unacknowledged 
“passing” (Davis, Gardner and Gardner 1941; Powdermaker 1939; Dollard 
1937). Whether class- or race-divided, the Americas’ accepting biracialism is 
at the opposite pole from the United Kingdom’s experience of distant adminis- 
tration of other races in colonies. The present colonial migrations are forcing a 
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race and culture cosmopolitanism in Britain that raises American-style issues, 
blurred by the conviction of Negroes not belonging “‘properly’’ there. 

The London Times of May 31, 1954, estimates that in the Kingdom, 
“Coloured residents of all nationalities probably now total 75,000. . . . During 
the past 15 years the number of persons of Negro descent resident in Britain 
has grown from fewer than 10,000 to about 35,000” (Banton 1954:7). They 
arrived with the two wars, especially the last, in a youthful migration that is 
principally male seeking employment, though some attend universities and 
technical schools. By British standards, the workers are largely unskilled, 
poorly versed in the culture, and transient. ““No matter how long they stay, 
they are only passing through. They don’t exist for us.”” Though there was a 
considerable spillover of blacks in port towns during the slaving period, it is 
entirely forgotten and certainly not related to the present development which 
is unique in the history of Negro entrance to any white society. There is no 
“reason” why Britons should accept the migrant colonials but Americans 
would expect otherwise; consistently, we do absorb West Indians to our 
“Negro” category (to their annoyance). 

Negroes are foreigners in the United Kingdom. The notion of “foreign,” 
like ‘‘Negro,” is crucially unlike in the two English-speaking countries. 
To us a foreigner is a potential American upon entering our land. To the Brit- 
on he is a stranger and permanent outsider; he includes the whole non-British 
world and also domestically those who live at a distance, say in another country. 
Every person is socially appraised in Britain by class and national indicators, 
stressing speech, occupation, and total physical appearance; in the United 
States social place is differentiated critically and permanently only by race. 

The outsider’s surest entrance to the British social organization is by mar- 
riage to a native. Colored colonials marry English girls or domicile with them un- 
officially and establish families. Such marriage is always termed miscegena- 
tion, exposing the felt irregularity. Censure is directed less at the Negroes than 
at the girls, as Britons responsible for the social violation; Englishmen can 
demonstrate violently at mere sight of a biracial couple. In the northern United 
States mixed marriage tends to alienate the couple from both racial sections. In 
both countries intermarriage confuses separatist principles—of “race”’ here, of 
“nationality” in Britain. 

Most British miscegenation occurs in the “working class,”” where the pre- 
tensions—of family, occupation, accent—are weakest. Very occasionally a pro- 
fessional or wealthy colonial marries into the solid middle class, and the couple 
is likely then to depart for the West Indies or West Africa. The opposite occurs 
in the United States, where it is usually intellectuals and prestigeful liberals 
who dare to defy racism. 

Accidentally and singularly, Britain thus permits the growth of biracial 
households which are always headed by a colored man. Forbidden by law in 
some of our states, it is blocked by custom in the others. Therefore Americans 
are startled by British intermarriage, supposing that, “The English like them.” 
The English do not like them, even less than marriage to more familiar Euro- 
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peans. But there are no legal or traditional prohibitions, and “the rule of law” 
defends normal conduct. In our country, on the other hand, everyone has 
been exposed to strong indoctrination, and mixed unions are statistically in- 
significant. 

All Americans, all colonials view the legal freedom of intermarriage as the 
sign of interracial Utopia. Ottley shows how colonials become disillusioned 
and accuse Britons of a hypocrisy exceeding American prejudice. They com- 
plain, with some cause, of being offered marginal jobs, rooms, women. British 
officials deny this and privately accuse the women of misleading Negroes’ 
hopes; however, Negroes say, “‘our only friends here are the women.” (Why 
women respond is a subject distinct from biracialism.) When authorities in- 
vite colonials to study, it is only for a specified period. Interracial association 
in Britain thus draws its poison from the convergence it forces of heretofore 
separate significances of foreigners, colonials, and British marriage; “race” 
is partly an exacerbation of foreignness and partly a reminder of conquest. It 
is no conceptual thing-in-itself as with us. 

Colonials want desperately to “‘belong.”” The case is graver for half-castes, 
who comprehend intimately the English rejection of colonials, being them- 
selves English; but they are not more acceptable to fellow-citizens than the 
colonial fathers they resemble. 

The British proudly make limited exceptions to rules, and the exception of 
welcome in Negro relations is made for individuals of rare merit, like a great 
cricketer, a gifted scientist, a fine doctor. Comparable open exceptions do not 
occur in our traditional South or elsewhere since the race as a whole is provided 
for and so incorporated. British welcome does not extend to the honored in- 
dividual’s closest kin. “Passing” involves less deception in Britain than here, 
in the absence of explicit race formulations. 

In Britain, the half-castes are largely wasted social stuff. Here they are 
valuable “Negroes.” Though British colored profess to scorn American 
Negroes for Jim Crow, they express envy of the luck of “knowing where you 
stand” (Landes 1952b). Half-castes visit us to learn the feeling and machinery 
of social placement. A Scottish mulatto in New York explained, ‘The British 
don’t want me. They’re terribly polite because I’m different and so they make 
me feel I’m not real. We’re not used to Negroes.” 

In the United States, half-castes are pulled into the Negro group by Ameri- 
can-style recognition, receiving passively our elaborate scheme of race. The 
orientation is so new and massive that it both excites and depresses. One said 
after a year here, ‘““Now I know I’m a person without a country. My own 
won’t have me, and J don’t see why I must live with Negroes in America .. . 
they think only about race! And they admire me for my English mother!” 
When American Negroes informed another half-caste that here she was a 
“second-class citizen” she said scornfully, ‘“Aren’t Negroes second-class every- 
where?” 

Status changes in divergent directions are now apparent in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of South Africa. The common fac- 
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tor is the effort of Negro peoples to secure membership in white society; 
differential ones flow from each society’s view of the Negroes’ claims. It is 
difficult to evaluate the force of mere population figures. We have 16 million 
Negroes in a total of 160 million; South Africa has nearly 10 million “natives” 
in a total of over 12 million, following the 1950 midyear estimate in 1951 
South African-American Survey; Britons surmise 75,000 colored among the 
total British 50 million, as the census does not distinguish race. But these 
three Negro bodies are dissimilar since their social characters are defined 
differently. Historically a constructive force in the Americas, Negroes are weak 
confusing elements in Britain and South Africa. The United States now strives 
for equal association of the races, South Africa officially enforces extreme 
segregation, Britain denies the existence of another race in her kingdom de- 
spite steady immigration. In all countries, Negro living conditions move with 
those of the general population so that despite the social ease of Brazil he is 
often retarded materially there, and despite the harshness of the United 
States he is here at his richest and most celebrated. 


Ill 


A fundamental feature of American race relationships, matched only in 
South Africa, is the explicitness of the rulings. This British Negroes envy since 
all positions are plotted and a course among them can be planned. 

Such has been the consequence in the United States underscored in the 
Supreme Court’s recent unanimous Decision. The Decision also rooted in 
American dynamics of the moment, with reinforcing factors of Negro numbers, 
historicity, belongingness, the fluid class character of the whole society, reiter- 
ated affirmation of constitutional principles, special training of Negro 
strength, a flourishing economy—all sparked by war threats to the nation. 

The Decision is widely assumed to open a new era of liberties. It is also 
felt that anything can happen, without care. How will race observances alter 
in the south and border states, in appearances, in pace, in implications for the 
whole society? Can we work upon the necessary rephrasings of critical situa- 
tions? How will a white home guide children to receive Negro teacher and 
classmates? Cabell Phillips watches straws in the wind in Indiana schools, re- 
ported in the New York Times Magazine of May 30, 1954; certain southern 
churches already announce their support of the Decision. Negro homes must 
move from the hierarchical tradition to the egalitarian: the news already states 
that in the South Negroes advise caution upon each other. Can America reverse 
old learning to see the function or functionary above the race, e.g., the teacher 
before the white or colored woman? How resolve the emotional strains among a 
newly competing race-mixed teaching profession in the segregating states? 
Familiar aggressions are now illegal. What becomes of the many Negro teachers 
now abandoned by a desegregated system; how will whites react against suc- 
cessful Negro rivals? 

The ruling on educational integration has already been extended to such a 
bordering area as public recreation. It is only a matter of time before freer 
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association will reach multitudes. Northern parents do not easily face biracial 
couples on school dance floors, anticipating the questions that foreshadow 
intermarriage. Shall I allow John of colored parentage to invite my Mary, of 
Scotch-Irish descent, to the movies and a hamburger? If so, am I to invite him 
to supper here? We have not the British screen that, “They do not exist”; 
rather, we insist upon confronting the issues openly and explicitly. 

Intermarriage will increase, and how is the resulting colored generation to 
be guided? This is an absolutely new problem for us. Heretofore all born of 
Negroes have been Negroes. Will the term and category now disappear? Will 
future colored resemble the confused half-caste? Will “white” retain its 
hierarchical meanings or be replaced by something like “‘American” that 
erases race? Europeans approach this when they lump all our citizenry as 
Yank. West Indian color-class and Brazilian class organization that preserves 
a colored peasantry are alien to our notions. Already we see old patterns weaken 
in the South under accelerated interracial exchanges, and compromise ar- 
rangements form that herald strange “survivals” in unimaginable future 
surroundings. 

The heart of the new order upon us is the biracial family, the final grant 
of “belonging.” But this is our taboo, unique except for South Africa. Inter- 
marriage will increase, but will it surpass the limited number of mixed unions 
occurring among other American groups specialized by religion or national 
origin? As we confront basic redefinitions of biracialism, will we see the fears 
and hates drawn from our concept of intermarriage? 
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The Characterization of American Culture in 
Studies of Acculturation 


LEONARD MASON 
University of Hawaii 


N A recent publication on culture change, Keesing has documented the 

mounting interest among anthropologists regarding the interaction of domi- 
nant whites and dependent peoples in Africa, Oceania, and the Americas 
(1953). Although a respectable number of reports has appeared since Mooney’s 
analysis of the Ghost Dance religion in 1896, scientific studies of culture con- 
tact by professional anthropologists were not common before the thirties. 
Beals, in a survey of acculturation in Anthropology Today, effectively summa- 
rizes the attempts to define the concept and to outline the scope of this emerging 
field of investigation. He concludes that in spite of the quite formidable pro- 
duction in recent years of works on culture contact, it still remains for con- 
cepts to be sharpened and firm theoretical structures to be developed (1953: 
638). The present assignment provides the writer with an opportunity to 
contribute to one aspect of this problem, namely, to underscore the significance 
of differential participation by members of donor groups wherever culture 
contact is observed. 

The outline proposed by Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits for the study 
of acculturation includes frequent references to the dominant (donor) group, 
e.g., in types of contact, in situations in which acculturation may occur, and in 
the role of the individual (1936: 150-52). Linton, in a later publication on the 
same subject, lists a series of essential topics for analysis in which are specifi- 
cally noted white agencies of contact, white culture available for borrowing, 
and cultural interference by whites (1940:x). According to Linton, differences 
in the cultural inventories of dominant groups are of little importance other 
than to restrict the range of elements presented for the borrowers’ choice. 
However, he emphasizes the influence upon culture transfer of the attitudes 
which exist between donor and receptor groups (p. 497). Furthermore, he 
suggests as possibly significant the relative size of the groups in contact and 
the relative complexity of the cultures (p. 499). Notwithstanding the promi- 
nence of such guideposts for acculturation research, a survey of the literature 
reveals that most students of culture contact have neglected to examine 
critically the character of the more familiar, dominant group, with a conse- 
quent incompleteness of analysis and conclusions about the acculturation of 
the exotic group. The thesis of this paper is that, at least as regards anthro- 
pological studies by Americans of the changing cultures of Indian and Oceanic 
peoples who have been exposed to American culture, the following generaliza- 
tions are true: (1) most anthropologists fail to apply the same critical standards 
of observation to the donor side of contact situations as they do to the re- 
ceiving side; (2) most anthropologists appear to assume that they, together 
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with the readers of their reports, are in sufficient agreement about what con- 
stitutes American culture to make it unnecessary to devote particular atten- 
tion to this side of the coin; (3) American culture is so varied in its temporal, 
regional, and sectarian forms wherever it is presented for borrowing by 
other peoples that the assumption in (2) cannot be maintained; and (4) where 
such unfounded assumptions are made, they decrease the value of accultura- 
tion studies for use in comparative research aimed at a more complete under- 
standing of the processes of culture change. 


A SURVEY OF ACCULTURATION STUDIES 


With the primary intention of determining the character of American cul- 
ture as reported by anthropologists in acculturation studies, the writer has 
established certain limits to this survey. 

First, American culture is defined as (1) modern, i.e., observed during the 
last three decades, (2) practiced in the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, which excludes consideration of work done in Canada, Mexico, and 
other countries in Central and South America (Spanish-American culture as 
reported from the Southwest of the United States is not here regarded as 
American), and (3) associated with Caucasian groups, e.g., references to cul- 
tural practices of American Negroes, assimilated American Indians, and 
Americanized Orientals in Hawaii are omitted. Acculturation observers com- 
monly refer to American culture by other names, such as White, White 
American, U. S. American, Anglo, Western, and European. “White” is most 
generally used by anthropologists working with Indian groups, but ‘‘Western” 
or “European” seems to be preferred by investigators in the Pacific. Caution 
was exercised by the writer to use only those statements which obviously 
referred to modern, Caucasian, U. S. American culture as defined above. 

Second, within the regional limitation of continental and insular United 
Staies, certain omissions were made for reasons of time, availability of mate- 
rials, and the writer’s own background. Thus, only those studies that describe 
acculturation of Indian groups west of the Mississippi River were reviewed in 
addition to those pertaining to culture contact in the Pacific areas of American 
Samoa, Hawaii, Guam, Trust Territory (Micronesia), and the Philippines. 

Third, reports by American anthropologists only were selected for review. 
European and Asiatic scholars whose work qualified on other counts were 
passed over in the interests of maximum comparability of materials for analy- 
sis (a few exceptions were allowed, as when extensive residence in the United 
States of foreign-born observers presumed sufficient familiarity with American 
cultural practices). Likewise, only professionals were admitted as qualified 
observers, on the grounds that laymen might be less objective about their 
American background and thus perhaps extend unduly the range of character- 
izations about American culture. ‘‘Professional” is used here with the meaning 
given in the 1950 edition of the /nlernational Directory of Anthropologists (p. 
ix). 

Fourth, the writer reviewed only published materials, either books or 
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articles in professional journals, the earliest of which is Margaret Mead’s 
classic study of adolescent girls in Samoa (1928). From Keesing’s extensive 
bibliography on culture change (1953), approximately 170 references were 
selected which by title or personal knowledge of the writer appeared to deal 
primarily with situations of culture contact (the above-mentioned limitations 
of time, area, and author were applied in this selection). About 30 of these were 
articles which proved to be unavailable in Hawaii, usually ones which had 
appeared in regional journals with limited audiences. Many of the remaining 
studies either contained no specific mention of American culture or were 
descriptive of acculturation which involved no American participation, e.g., 
interaction between two Indian groups. The writer added a dozen other titles 
which have appeared since 1952, the terminal date of Keesing’s survey. In all, 
65 articles and books were found to satisfy all the criteria noted for the present 
review. These studies are about evenly divided between the Pacific area and 
the mainland United States, with the Trust Territory and the American 
Southwest most prominently represented by 16 and 13 titles, respectively. 


VARIABILITY IN REPORTING ABOUT AMERICAN CULTURE 


On the basis of 65 studies surveyed, a corpus which is fairly representative 
of American work in acculturation since 1930, certain trends may be discerned. 
Pioneers in the decade ending in 1939 were Mead (1928) and Keesing (1934, 
1936), whose researches were conducted among Pacific peoples. From 1939 
the number of students and studies increased in the continental United States, 
except briefly during the war period (1942-44), when scarcely any work was 
published. Most of the research completed since 1944 originated either in the 
Southwest or in the Trust Territory, where applied anthropology, stimulated 
by the practical interests of American administrators, was prominent. In the 
Southwest, the comprehensive Indian Personality, Education, and Adminis- 
tration Research project was directed by Laura Thompson (1951); in the Trust 
Territory, many individual projects were co-ordinated through the office of the 
Pacific Science Board (Spoehr 1951; Mason 1953). 

Certain students of culture contact stand out in the American-dominated 
areas. In addition to Mead and Keesing, these are Useem (1945c, 1946) and 
Spoehr (1954) in Micronesia, Burrows (1947) and Embree (1941) in Hawaii, 
Thompson in Guam (1947) and the Southwest (1950), Kluckhohn (with D. 
Leighton 1947) and Vogt (1951) in the Southwest, Marian Smith in the North- 
west (1940, 1949), and Ritzenthaler in the Midwest (1950, 1953a). Many 
others might be mentioned, but their appreciation for the contrasting patterns 
of American and alien cultures is in general less apparent in their work. 

Differences in studies of acculturation are seen in the observer’s relative 
awareness or interest in the dominant group. Prior to 1939 few investigators 
had attempted to evaluate American participation in the contact situation. 
Attention was directed almost exclusively toward the native culture and 
changes that could be traced during the course of its more recent history, with 
scarcely a word about American influences except in a very generalized man- 
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ner, e.g., “the impact of trader and missionary.” This seems to reflect the 
traditional approach of earlier anthropologists and perhaps provides some 
reason why acculturation students who divide their attention between native 
and American are today frequently called “sociologists” by members of other 
disciplines. Although a one-sided approach persists in some recent publications, 
at present there appears to be a more balanced treatment of the contact situa- 
tion, best illustrated in reports from the Indian Research project, especially 
Macgregor (1946), Thompson (1950), Joseph, Spicer, and Chesky (1949), and 
Kluckhohn and Leighton (1947), and also quite evident in the works of Vogt 
and Ritzenthaler. 

Of special significance is the variation among acculturation analysts in 
their manner of reporting elements of American culture. Three categories are 
distinguished, any one of which may readily be illustrated from recent well- 
balanced accounts. The first is here called implied; the material culture, social 
organization, and religion of an American community which is in contact with 
a native group are portrayed in realistic detail as an essential aspect of the 
acculturation study, but the analyst seems to assume throughout that his 
readers know this is American and that he does not therefore have to refer to it 
as such. The second, generalized, is quite similar except that references oc- 
casionally are made by the analyst to the “White,” “Western,” or “American” 
character of these culture elements. Still there is no consistency in his pro- 
cedure, the labels seeming to be applied according to his mood at the moment. 
This suggests that the analyst, as in the “implied” category, may be unaware 
of the conceptual significance of the situation he is reporting. The third, 
specified, remedies this shortcoming. Here the analyst is constantly and 
obviously aware of the dominant group and its place in the total American 
scene, e.g., ‘modern rural Midwestern,” or “lower-class urban American.” 
He consistently compares and contrasts segments and systems of culture from 
both native and American communities. It is apparent that the analyst has a 
clearer conceptual approach to his material, and the reader consequently gains 
a more meaningful picture of the total contact situation. Presentations of this 
sort are generally more dynamic and focus attention upon individual inter- 
preters of the dominant culture, be they native or American. 


CHARACTERIZATIONS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


The following sketch of American culture is based entirely upon character- 
izations in the “‘generalized”’ and “‘specified”’ categories, as abstracted by the 
writer from the 65 sources. The grouping of subject matter in itself reflects 
the manner in which anthropologists have viewed their own culture. (The order 
of presen ation of topics is the writer’s.) 

The most frequent observations fall into an ethos group. Next are state- 
ments about administration, which reflects the primary importance of con- 
tacts between government officials and dependent peoples, and characteriza- 
tions about religious sects and morals, emphasizing the prominence of mission 
activities. Only slightly fewer comments appear on technology and economics, 
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and these are mainly introduced in reporting the impact of a money economy. 
Fewer are the materials which describe American educational and health 
practices, although both are primary features of administrative programs. 
Least frequent are comments about American social organization, the tend- 
ency being to limit them to marriage, sex, and family structure; much of this 
material is associated with donor agencies, e.g., farmers and ranchers living 
near native groups, that are not as easily classified as administrator, mis- 
sionary, and trader, the almost universal sources of innovation in American- 
native contact situations. 


EtTHos 


The individual in American society participates in a culture of intricacies 
and inconsistencies which he is conditioned to accept as normal. Converging 
lines of development, associated with diverse immigrant strains, conflicting 
standards of conduct, varied religious sects, and changing economic conditions, 
have produced a culture that lacks integration. Each individual must regulate 
his being within a system that separates social, economic, and religious activ- 
ities, distinguishes between rural and urban and among lower, middle, and 
upper class, and combines the frontier spirit of Texas with the staid conserva- 
tism of New England. He is constantly urged to take the initiative, to assume 
responsibility, and to consider his own interests above those of his fellows. He 
may earn approval in so far as he can demonstrate his ability to be resourceful, 
self-reliant, industrious, and thrifty. He is strongly motivated to achieve 
personal success, which is measured almost entirely by the income he earns, 
the property he acquires, and the size of his bank account. Distinction must 
be achieved within a highly competitive system in which each person tries to 
do better than his neighbor. An ever-popular theme is the success story of 
poor boy who became rich by his own efforts and was thereafter the envy of 
all. 

Americans are quick to profess ideals of social democracy, freedom of 
expression for individual personality, and equality of opportunity unhampered 
by distinctions of sex, age, race, or religion. The observation that reality 
often gives the lie to this profession of ideals is perhaps affirmed by the inci- 
dence of neuroses among Americans—casualties from the exacting complica- 
tions of a choice-demanding culture. Some find it difficult to reconcile the 
aggressive competitiveness essential to the attainment of success with the 
middle-class virtues of honesty, charity, chivalry, and group loyalty. Then, 
too, Americans have enslaved themselves to the questionable virtue of punc- 
tuality and routine, with lives geared to the clock and the calendar. Related 
to this is an impatience with delay, a penchant for quick and direct action, and 
a disposition to look to the future and to plan far in advance of present needs. 

Science and education are much admired and respected. Physical nature is 
regarded as something which must be controlled and harnessed to man’s 
advantage. Americans have faith that this can be done through the application 
of scientific knowledge. Human nature is conceived as being evil though per- 
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fectible. Fortified by success in altering their physical surroundings, Americans 
are equally confident that undesirable social conditions can be remedied just 
as easily and are confused when such proves not to be the case. Despite a 
consuming faith in scientific medicine, Americans display considerable anxiety 
about personal health and make cleanliness a virtue of the highest order. 


TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


The American economic scene has many facets, each variously represented 
in different sections of the nation. Prominently featured is the agricultural 
economy, an exploitation of vast lands acquired from the Indians. Homestead- 
ing has established many a farming family. Modern farmers invest long hours 
of daily toil, aided by mechanized equipment and scientific guidance, in antic- 
ipation of future rewards when their farm produce is marketed in the cities. 
Land also provides pasturage for cattle herds and flocks of sheep, which stock- 
men raise for the same markets. Still other Americans wrest a living from the 
land through exploitation of its timber and mineral resources. 

An equally prominent feature is the capitalistic industrial system based 
on the concept of credit. Investment and financial promotion are conducted in 
an atmosphere of competitive individualism where success is measured in 
dollar profits. Essential to the functioning of this system are the techniques 
of mass production and a highly specialized labor force. Laborers are re- 
quired to work regularly and efficiently for sustained periods, for which in- 
dividual compensation is allowed. Satisfactory conditions of work are main- 
tained by co-operation between management and labor. Individual migration 
permits a relatively fluid labor suppiy, which is needed to offset a constantly 
fluctuating labor market. 

Americans have been described as having a “‘money-gathering economy” 
(Ritzenthaler 1953b:225). Money is the common denominator of exchange by 
which the relative worth of goods and services is measured. Without it Ameri- 
cans are unable to acquire the material comforts of life. Property, whether 
personal or real, is held in private (individual) ownership with legal provisions 
for transfer by sale or by inheritance from a man to his children. Americans 
commonly furnish their permanent, closed dwellings with beds, tables, chairs, 
rugs, curtains, clocks, and kitchenware. Homes in rural areas constitute a 
source of pride and prestige, but in the workaday world of skyscraper cities 
they tend to become merely places in which to eat and sleep. The American 
diet, overweighted as it is with carbohydrates, features bacon and eggs, bread, 
cow’s milk, steaks, mashed potatoes, vegetables, and ice cream. Popular as 
snacks are hamburgers, Coca-Cola, and candybars. For many an American a 
Sears Roebuck catalog is adequate index to the variety of hats, shoes, shirts, 
trousers, dresses, cosmetics, and toiletries that are necessary for comfort, 
modesty, or improvement on nature’s handiwork. Thousands of such essential 
items are offered for sale in the many stores and shops that grace every com- 
munity. These emporiums, combined with countless beauty parlors, movie 
theaters, taverns, cafes, and service stations, represent an impersonalized sys- 
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tem of commerce that is supported by mechanized transport operating 
throughout the nation on an elaborate network of roads and rails. 


SocIAL ORGANIZATION 


Although social intercourse between the sexes is generally free in both 
school and home, Americans tend to be prudish about sex itself. In youth 
they are plagued by ignorance and faulty speculation or by guilty knowledge 
and the need for secrecy. Sex standards for mature individuals differ widely 
according to region, social class, and generation. The requirement by most 
religious sects of chastity before marriage frequently induces frustration 
among young people who cherish the ideal of romantic love and who are 
permitted freedom of choice in seeking their mates. The wedding ceremony, 
which may be civil or religious, sets a public stamp of approval on the sexual 
relationship. But marriage is more than sex and carries with it economic and 
other responsibilities. Each spouse regards the arrangement as a partnership 
in which men treat their wives as equals and bestow small courtesies upon 
them. Monogamy is mandatory by law, and each party is pledged to remain 
faithful for life. Personality and circumstance frequently shatter this ideal. 
In the face of incompatibility some spouses stoically maintain the marriage 
form for dignity’s sake, while others seek a legal divorce which permits each to 
remarry. 

Man and wife and their children form a nuclear family, the most significant 
American kinship group. Family life is informal, the degree of affection among 
its members varying with their compatibility. The family is small enough to be 
easily contained in a single dwelling, which is located usually at some distance 
from the homes of either parent. Outside the nuclear family, kinship ties are 
rarely strong, though relatives by blood and by marriage are recognized on 
both sides. The father’s line is slightly favored in that his wife and children 
take his surname as their own. The father furthermore assumes disciplinary 
and instructional responsibilities that are considered essential in the socializa- 
tion of the children at home. In recent years, associated with the rise of a large 
and complex industrial society, the close social ties within the family group 
have tended to weaken. 

Social relationships outside the family tend to be casual and convention- 
alized, as epitomized in the average handshake. Business is carried on across 
the nation by correspondence between persons who never see each other. 
Radio and television provide communication between regional divisions. 
Local groups and associations are founded on the basis of common interest 
and occupation, friendship and congeniality. The individual, and perhaps others 
of his immediate family, is drawn into the social life of his community by 
voluntary membership in the Parent Teachers Association, Women’s Club, 
Y.M.C.A., and the Elks. 

Americans of Caucasian ancestry are usually ranked in a loosely structured 
hierarchy of social classes that are based upon differences in occupation, in- 
come, education, and social behavior. In older and more settled communities 
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the social restraints between classes are well defined and defy the democratic 
ideal of social equality, but in smaller, frontier towns a more flexible social 
code permits considerable personal mobility. Americans of non-Caucasian 
ancestry, such as Negroes and Orientals, are regarded as minority groups 
against which discrimination is applied in employment, marriage, and social 
participation. This race-caste system is characterized by a greater rigidity 
than are class distinctions among Caucasians, especially in regions where 
racial groups are in closer contact and where segregation is enforced. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Practically from the moment of conception the individual in American 
society is surrounded with the manifestations of a traditional dread and dis- 
taste of dirt and disease. Prenatal clinics, hospital deliveries, and postnatal 
examinations by the family doctor provide evidence of the belief in pathogenic 
bacteria and of confidence in the effectiveness of antiseptic, professional 
assistance. Intimately linked with this preoccupation with cleanliness is the 
American obsession about schedules, e.g., babies are bathed, nursed, toileted, 
and put to bed by the clock. This conversion to a life of routine is hastened by 
intensive disciplinary measures. When a child reaches the age of six, his arena 
of activity shifts from the sheltered home to the public school. In this im- 
portant American institution his regular attendance is required for the next 
ten to twelve years, during which he is taught in a curriculum of decidedly 
academic character to pursue the goals of good health, good character, and 
good citizenship. 

With all the stress on conformity of behavior, the pupil is also introduced 
to the value of individual enterprise. His performance in class is graded on 
the basis of competitive activity. As curriculum planners have come to realize 
that American culture is not the homogeneous entity once assumed, the child 
is being educated more in the techniques of adaptation to changing and 
varied environments. The gulf which had threatened to separate home and 
school as educational agencies has been narrowed by more effective co- 
operation between parents and teachers and by an increasing employment of 
school facilities for community socials and services. When the individual passes 
from high school to college, if he does not leave school to seek his fortune in 
the business world, he often views his future education as a means of self- 
improvement, of “getting on” in life. His behavior may be characterized in- 
creasingly as uninhibited, pushing, or climbing and reflects the reorientation 
that was achieved probably at great cost after the stormy and perplexing 
years of adolescence. 

The adult frequently faces a major problem in the conduct of his leisure 
time. As a child he played, as an adult he works, and the transition is not an 
easy one to make in American culture. Team sports, such as baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball, may occupy much of his spare time, but his participa- 
tion is apt to be more that of spectator than of player. Bowling, boxing, tennis, 
and track emphasize the role of the individual rather than the team. Nearly 
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all sports are conducted in an atmosphere of competition in which a strong 
desire to win motivates player and spectator alike. Nonathletic recreation fre- 
quently follows the spectator theme, as in attendance at movies, plays, sym- 
phonies, and art exhibitions. The aggression that is sanctioned in the rivalries 
of the entertainment world may also be expressed on occasion, at private 
parties or in public places, through the use of alcoholic beverages, but opinions 
diger widely among Americans as to standards of indulgence. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


The very first article of the American Bill of Rights guarantees freedom of 
religious conviction to all within the nation’s borders. The separation of 
church and state is equally important in the American scene. Most church 
members are Christians, who worship God and Jesus Christ His Son. They 
believe in a Heaven where happiness after death is promised and in a Hell 
where the sinful will be punished. Life on earth is viewed as preparation 
for a spiritual existence in which the personal soul, separated from the body 
in death, achieves immortality. Though man is held to be conceived in sin, 
right living may be rewarded by a forgiving God. Chastity before marriage 
is accorded high honor; individual consciousness of the relation of sex to sin 
provides support for an inflexible moral code. All people are regarded as the 
same before God. Brotherly love and the value of human life are religious 
standards which are difficult to reconcile with the waging of war as a means 
of resolving international disagreement. 

The Holy Bible is the primary source of Christian inspiration and doctrine 
and must be accepted on faith. Christian principles are taught by professicnal 
clergy every Sunday in organized church services which are marked by 
lengthy sermons, hymn singing, and the collection of money for support of 
the institution. An important adjunct of the church is the Sunday School 
class in which children and young adults receive religious indoctrination. 
During the week, church socials provide opportunity for men, women, and 
younger people to participate in activities appropriate to their respective in- 
terests. 

Christianity in the United States commonly takes the form of either 
Roman Catholicism or Protestantism. The latter is represented by numerous 
sects. These tend to emphasize the importance of conviction and belief, the 
sanction of personal conscience, and the evil which attends drinking, gambling, 
smoking, and swearing. Protestant pastors dress and behave much as other 
men do but often differ greatly among themselves in their religious policies 
and predilections, even within the same sect. Catholics give more attention to 
ceremony and ritual observance, utilizing a host of cult objects, such as the 
cross, candles at the altar, and sacred pictures and images of Jesus and the 
Virgin Mother. Catholic priests are readily distinguished by their garb and 
lead a life of celibacy in the service they have chosen. As individuals they 
deviate little in the major functions of the church, though differences may be 
noted among such orders as Jesuit, Franciscan, and Capuchin. 
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Despite the religious background of American history, the modern trend is 
toward more emphasis upon the secular. Although Americans generally feel 
that it is proper or necessary to be baptized, married, and buried with religious 
ceremony, many act as if religion had little to do with large sections of their 
life. It is not uncommon for such persons to attend church on Sundays and im- 
portant holidays, such as Christmas and Easter, but they “turn religion off’ 
at other times. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Equality of opportunity is the democratic principle upon which American 
government was founded. Public officials are elected to legislative and execu- 
tive posts by universal suffrage, which is intended to insure a representative 
form of government. Honest, educated, practical, and civic-minded persons 
are sought for public service and, when elected by majority vote, are assumed 
to have the respect of their constituents and to exercise some influence over 
them. Campaigning candidates, generally supported by either Democratic or 
Republican political party, provide ample evidence of the competitive aggres- 
siveness that is found in many aspects of American life. 

Government as a strictly secular institution has become for most Ameri- 
cans the symbol of formal authority. At the federal, state, and municipal 
levels this tax-supported structure is comprised of legislative bodies, judicial 
courts, and administrative agencies charged with the responsibility of making, 
testing, and implementing the body of law which governs most American 
activities. With this development have disappeared some of the democratic 
features that characterized the individualistic society of American pioneers. 
A relative inflexibility of operation is associated with the hierarchic organiza- 
tion of a centralized bureaucracy bound by civil service regulations and 
graded job classifications. Officials, eager for personal advancement but oper- 
ating in limited areas of strict accountability, frequently exhibit a lack of co- 
operation and integrative capacity that is discouraging to tax-paying citizens. 

In administration of dependent peoples, the government has followed a 
broad policy of intensive acculturation in accordance with the “melting pot” 
theme in the heritage of Americans. For example, Americans worked diligently 
to prepare Filipinos for eventual independence by training them in American 
methods of business, education, and government. Only recently in other areas 
has there appeared a tendency to interpret alien cultures in terms of their 
own values and to seek their preservation. Until 1933 the federal Indian 
Service policy urged the assimilation of Indians as individual wards of the 
government by the fractionization of their lands, outlawry of tribal cere- 
monies and substitution of Christianity, and compulsory education of Indian 
children at government boarding schools. Since that date a reversal of policy 
has emphasized the development of tribal resources, tribal self-government, 
and religious and ritual freedom. However, the paternalistic administrator of 
recent years has been impatient with slow Indian progress toward manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The temptation to be directive and to do things for 
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Indians rather than patiently to encourage them to achieve autonomy has 
frequently suppressed Indian initiative and strengthened the bonds of de- 
pendency. 

The prewar Navy Department policy of administering natives of Samoa 
and Guam combined a benevolent paternalism which sought to protect the 
islanders from outside exploitation with an authoritarian military regime 
that was inconsistent with the democratic ideals which were being taught in 
the local schools. When the Japanese mandated islands of Micronesia were 
acquired during World War II, Navy administration in all island groups was 
liberalized in the spirit of trusteeship, although it continued to reflect a 
duality of purpose that (1) attempted to preserve local custom and (2) en- 
couraged adoption of the “best” in American culture. In the islands and on 
the reservations today, official policies are at times distorted and unevenly 
implemented by personnel who have an inadequate conception of cross-cul- 
tural administration or who are ill suited to the job because of ignorance and 
prejudice in dealing with non-Caucasian groups. 

Nonofficial intercourse between Americans and dependent peoples is as 
varied as the heterogeneous background from which Americans spring. Traders 
and tourists, schoolteachers and scientists, missionaries, farmers and ranchers 
—each presents a different face to the Indian and Pacific islander. The native 
in his own environment is commonly cloaked with romance and glamor, but 
on closer association most Americans regard him as dirty, diseased, lazy, un- 
trustworthy, and biologically inferior. American prejudices about Negroes and 
Orientals are projected to other dark-skinned peoples, who are then viewed 
with a contempt that is normally reserved for only the lowest in American 
society. Caste bars are raised to prevent intermarriage, except among white 
Americans of low economic and social status who tend to intermingle freely 
with Indians and especially mixed-bloods. During the war in the Pacific, 
American servicemen from small midwestern towns distinguished themselves 
by their informal and egalitarian manner in dealing with the islanders. 
Their behavior came closest to the American ideal of social democracy and as 
such constituted a spectacular exception to common practice in American 
cross-cultural relationships. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Should the reader regard the foregoing sketch of American culture as mis- 
leading, incomplete, or unevenly weighted, he must be reminded that it 
represents solely the observations made by anthropologists in a wide variety 
of acculturation situations and with diverse reportorial motivations and 
standards. On the other hand, if the sketch should agree with the reader’s 
personal experiences and observations of American culture, full credit must 
be rendered to the judgments (probably most of them intuitively derived) of 
those same anthropologists, whose descriptions of elements of their own cul- 
ture usually resulted from the use of contrast as a technique for presenting 
effectively their interpretation of the native culture. No systematic outline of 
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American culture, as presented here, is included in any of the sources con- 
sulted by the writer. In some studies religion, for example, was the subject of 
primary interest, while in others technology or government or family life was 
stressed. The writer’s sketch, therefore, is actually a mosaic, reconstructed 
from the numerous shards gleaned from the writings of nearly forty students 
of acculturation. 

The heterogeneous character of American culture is here well illustrated 
by the disagreement between ideals and practice, by the inconsistency of be- 
havior standards among diverse aspects of the culture, and by the differences 
in subcultural manifestations according to sect, social class, and geographic 
region. Fieldworkers have noted the confusion that often besets the native in 
his attempts to comprehend American culture on the basis of personal ex- 
periences with a variety of Americans. In no contact situation is all or even 
a representative cross-section of American culture offered. Thus, some In- 
dians have dealt only with lower-class ranchers or farmers, while others have 
known only middle-class entrepreneurs or government officials. Islanders have 
learned about Ameriean culture from authoritarian military administrators, 
easygoing servicemen, and moralistic missionaries, respectively, in as many 
different islands. Each local situation is further complicated for the native by 
contrasts in American personalities such as distinguish one military governor 
from another, one Protestant pastor from his successor even though both 
represent the same sect, or one farmer with strong racial prejudice from a 
neighbor who believes that all men are equal regardless of their skin color. 
On the basis of such observations it must be concluded that students of ac- 
culturation no longer may assume that donor cultures everywhere (especially 
if they are American) have the status of an independent variable. The impli- 
cations of this position are discussed in another context by members of the 
Seminar on Acculturation sponsored in 1953 by the Social Science Research 
Council (1954). 

The important lesson that anthropologists can learn from this study is 
that the earlier suggestions for the study of acculturation by Redfield, Linton, 
and Herskovits (1936) and by Linton (1940) should be read once more with 
special attention to the references to donor group participation. Since ac- 
culturation is a process of culture change which involves more than a native 
people and its culture, future studies aimed at understanding the nature of 
this process should include more detailed analyses of the culture of the donor 
group and the significance of the latter within the total contact situation. It 
is not enough for observers to characterize the donors as “Americans” and 
simply leave the matter there. 

The motivating interests of Americans who deal with native peoples range 
widely from religious conversion to labor supply, child education, and even 
rodeo entertainment. Some Americans in a contact situation are permanent 
settlers who behave toward natives according to a long-established local tra- 
dition, while others, especially some Indian Service and Trust Territory per- 
sonnel, hold only short-term contracts and retain their roots in communities 
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back home to which eventually they plan to return. Because no contacs 
situation ever includes precisely the same combination of Americans at 
another, it seems desirable to devise some typological classification to dis- 
tinguish the more significant combinations, in order to provide a better basis 
for comparative work on acculturative process where Americans comprise the 
donor group. Employment of such a classification should prove useful in 
situations involving other nationals, such as British, French, Japanese, or 
Dutch. It is quite probable that some Americans behave toward natives more 
like some non-Americans than they do like other Americans, e.g., Catholic 
missionaries from the United States have more in common with their brethren 
from Spain and Germany than they do with American military administrators. 
In the S. S. R. C. Seminar’s exploratory formulation, certain properties of 
cultural systems, i.e., boundary-maintaining mechanisms, “flexible” vs. 
“rigid” structures, and self-correcting mechanisms, are proposed for utiliza- 
tion in a similar typology, but they have more pertinence for receptor groups 
(1954: 975-79). Additional and perhaps different criteria are required for the 
classification of donor groups; however, the writer is not ready to make spe- 
cific suggestions at this time. The primary intent of the present article is to 
point up the need for more critical attention to the donor group in inter- 
cultural contact and to urge students of acculturation to join in the more de- 
finitive handling of this problem in future studies. 
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Physical Anthropology! 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Harvard University 


HIS paper will center upon anthropometric and morphological studies of 

the dominant American population. A brief survey is possible only if 
some arbitrary limitations are imposed. First, I shall stick to the forty-eight 
states, excluding the interesting studies of Hawaiians, Puerto Ricans, Eskimos, 
and Micronesians. Second, growth and “plasticity” studies on such groups as 
the Chinese, Mexican, Japanese, etc., within the United States have been 
covered so fully and so recently by Kaplan (1954) that they will be given little 
attention here. Third, the enormous literature on the American Indians will 
not be covered. Fourth, bibliography will be kept to a minimum by citing 
recent articles which have excellent reference lists. Fifth, this review will be 
limited almost exclusively to publications by professional anthropologists or 
by members of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists. Sixth, 
I shall neglect the specialized subjects of dermatoglyphics, dentition, muscle 
variations, and demography. 

Finally, I shall concentrate upon investigations aimed at differentiating 
American biological characteristics and processes. For éxample, studies of the 
phenomena of growth, constitution, endocrinology, and anatomy will be 
given scant attention, even though American subjects were used, unless the 
analysis is pointed to features distinctive of American populations. For 
instance, the studies of growth listed in Krogman’s well-known bibliographies 
are, for the most part, centered upon the phenomenon of growth as such— 
not upon “population anthropology,” though The Growth of Man (1941) 
does contain materials important for the “population anthropology” of the 
United States both in space and in time. Studies such as those by Angel (1949), 
Garn (1954a), Greulich and others (1942), Reynolds (1951), and many others 
contain highly significant data on Americans which could be compared with 
materials from other populations to help establish the distinctive characteris- 
tics of our people or segments thereof. The same is true for numerous publica- 
tions in applied physical anthropology (Hooton 1945b; Newman 1953; White 
1952). 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The first major studies of the general American population entitled “an- 
thropological”’ were those of Gould and Baxter (Stewart 1947) upon a million 
Civil War soldiers, mainly from the northern states. There were also various 
other nineteenth-century descriptions of population segments (Hrdlitka 
1925, chap. IV), notably college students (Bowles 1932). Boas (1940:49-50) 
lists many early growth studies, including his own. A series was measured at 
the St. Louis Exposition (Starr 1905), but I have found no evidence that it 
was published. The first effective entrance of professional anthropologists into 
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American population anthropology dates from 1908, when Boas and his 
students began their famous researches upon immigrants and their descend- 
ants. Davenport and Love’s Army Anthropology (1921) is a landmark in 
size of series, while Hrdlitka’s Old Americans (1925) is one in intensity of 
study of a small sample. Bowles’s New Types of Old Americans (1932) drew 
attention to a different aspect of the general problem investigated by Boas 
and his collaborators. Important studies on Negro-white mixture also appear 
in this period (e.g., Herskovits 1928, 1930; Day 1932; Cobb 1934). Hooton’s 
The American Criminal (1939) is likely to have more lasting interest as 
describing and analyzing biological characteristics of some American groups 
than as an inquiry in constitutional anthropology. Goldstein’s (1943) mono- 
graph tests the hypotheses of Boas on Mexican groups. Hooton (1945a) 
reports in popular form some of the results of the Grant Study of “normal” 
college men. 

The above (apart from duplicated government reports by Damon, Hooton, 
Newman, Randall, White, and others and the unpublished book by Hooton 
and Stagg [Ms.]) constitute the major works by anthropologists that are 
squarely in this field. There is an abundant article literature, much of it cen- 
tering on the problems raised by Boas (bibliography in Kaplan 1954), on the 
“Old American” population (bibliography in Stewart 1947), and on the Negro 
(bibliographies in Hrdlitka 1927; Herskovits 1930; Comas 1948). The long 
article by Todd and Lindala (1928) on 100 whites and 100 Negroes is remark- 
able for its care and comprehensiveness and for its utilization of dissection- 
room material. It is, of course, primarily to Todd and his collaborators and 
to Terry and Trotter’s continuation of Terry’s work (e.g., Trotter and Gleser 
1951) that we owe the bulk of the limited anthropological information on the 
skeletons and cadavers of the American white and Negro populations. How- 
ever, it should be noted that Trotter and her collaborators alone have pub- 
lished at least fifteen papers dealing with comparisons of whites and Negroes 
(hair, arteries, long bones, vertebral column, sternum, sciatic nerve and piri- 
formis muscle, hiatus canalis sacralis). 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 


The materials published by anthropologists are inadequate to a general 
description of the human biology of the American people, though, if anthro- 
pological and other data were to be reanalyzed by anthropologists with 
training in population genetics, possibly some significant generalizations 
could be attained. The “facts” thus far accumulated by anthropologists have 
almost entirely a pre-Mendelian character. They are phenotypic rather than 
genetic. They consist primarily in measurements, most of which have argu- 
able interpretations and questionable biological significance. Anthropo- 
scopic observations, with the possible exception of the somatotypes, are 
mainly based upon poorly defined standards that fluctuate between observers 
and probably in the same observers over time. Physiological data are scanty 
indeed except in studies explicitly centered upon physiological as opposed to 
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population-description problems (e.g., Gertler, Garn and Sprague 1950). 
Medically oriented investigators (e.g., Love and Davenport 1919; Davenport 
and Love 1921; Hrdlitka 1925) sometimes provide information on a few 
physiological variables. Indeed, Love’s and Davenport’s 1919 study is more 
impressive than the 1921 anthropological volume. Other interesting but frag- 
mentary “medical” information is now and then supplied by anthropologists 
(e.g., Malouf 1947). Useful comparative data on basic metabolism are found 
in Wilson (1945). Finally, it must be noted that anthropologists up to this 
point have made little comparative use of information actually available on 
the population genetics of the United States. It is surprising to find that 
Boyd (1939a) gives few American blood group series (the larger number he 
publishes are on American Negroes) and that in his 1950 book only the Ameri- 
can Indian subgroup figures appreciably. Boyd (1939b:217) does calculate 
hypothetical gene frequencies for the classical blood groups among Europeans 
who first interbred with American Indians and (1947) gives Rh distributions 
of some white American samples in his comparative tables. The Rh figures for 
“American Negroes” long cited in the literature were quite inadequate (Glass 
and Li 1953:3; see also Neel 1954). Spuhler (1951) includes figures on five 
genotypes for Americans (white and/or Negro) in his comparative tables. 
However, little systematic anthropological use has been made of the data 
available on genetic characters in the American population. Snyder’s results 
on 20,000 white Americans, though published some time ago, remain un- 
exploited from this point of view as do the studies appearing from time to 
time in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology (e.g., Miller and others 
1954). There is much excellent information on the blood groups of American 
whites and Negroes in Mourant (1954), but it is scattered throughout the 
text rather than systematized from a population point of view as is the case 
with most other areas of the world (and the American Indians). 

Even on anthropometry the data are inadequate. The samples of any size 
thus far reported* are in round numbers as follows: 


Civil War soldiers (mainly from the North) 1,000 ,000 
Boas and collaborators 18,000 
World War I soldiers 2,100,000 
Hrdlitka 2,000 
Herskovits pooled series (mainly Northern) 5,659 
‘ ‘ es 2,600 
Bowles combined series a 1,000 
Sargent series (Harvard) (partly utilized by Bowles and by Hooton and 
Stagg Ms.) 10,000 
Hooton (criminals and various check samples) 17,000 
O’Brien, Girshick and Hunt (1941)—boys and girls, 4-17 147,000 
Adult women (O’Brien and Shelton 1941) 15,000 
Randall and others (see Randall 1948, 1949) 109 ,000 


(Army and Air Corps separatees; 9,000 females) 

(includes Hooton 1948; 48,000 somatotypes) 
Brues (1946)—enlisted men 3,000 
Newman and Munro (1955)—inductees of 1946, 1949, 1953 15,216 
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Of these series only Boas’ and Hrdlitka’s approach completeness of analysis 
and publication. Even had the nonmilitary samples been selected by the most 
sophisticated of contemporary sampling techniques, they would not suffice for 
such a heterogeneous population. Actually, of course, almost all samples are 
weighted heavily in terms of particular groups (student, immigrant, Old 
American, etc.). The only samples approaching randomness are those of 
O’Brien and her collaborators, but O’Brien, Girshick and Hunt warn us on 
this point (1941:3). As for the military populations, soldiers are selected for 
sex, age, height, and other physical and mental standards. Moreover, the 
range and quality of the information obtained on military groups usually leave 
something to be desired because the anthropological investigators have had 
to operate as “tailors” or “human engineers.” Anthropologists have had a 
part in some samples well drawn for the purposes at hand, for example, the 
Gluecks’ criminal series and the Fels Institute growth series. But most of the 
anthropometric series were obtained before the population concept was es- 
tablished, and hence the sampling of the American population(s) is inefficient. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


It is hardly astonishing that the generalizations that can be extracted 

from vast labor are disappointing. Almost the only broad finding that is sci- 
entifically exciting is that made by Boas, and confirmed by others, of the 
biological lability in certain respects of transplanted individuals and their 
descendants. The conclusions of Herskovits (American Negro type) and 
Bowles (progressive stature increase) are also stimulating. Otherwise, one 
gets only a little beyond the stage of citing the range, mean, and standard 
deviation of the bigonial diameter of Smith College students—perhaps in the 
favorable case being able to compare these figures with an earlier Smith gen- 
eration or with those of Wellesley girls. Possibly we are told something inter- 
esting when we learn that Old Americans differ from comparable whites in one 
morphological feature and fourteen measurements and indices, fail to differ 
significantly in six other measurable characters, and ‘“‘show a disadvantage” 
in muscular strength in left hand, arms, and shoulders. But I must confess 
that, in the perspective of contemporary human biology, the disclosure of this 
array of facts leaves me somewhat cold. Now and then in these writings one 
does encounter a hunch, based on intensive metrical and observational study, 
that is intriguing and susceptible of rigorous genetic investigation. Hrdlitka, 
for instance, says (1925:197): 
After studying the American face in over 1500 individuals, and more casually in a 
larger number, the impression remains with the writer that the female face shows 
more often or in a clearer way, the various ancestral features. There appear to be more 
women than men who show in a typical form the face of the Normans, or French or 
Scotch or Irish. 


Hrdlitka (1925), Brues (1946), and Stewart (1947) have well summarized 
most of what can be said about the geographical origins of migrants to the 
United States at various periods and some of the familiar phenotypic charac- 
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teristics of the parent populations. But a great deal of this information falls 
short of strictly scientific status both because of its non-Mendelian character 
and because of excessive reliance upon family name as indicating national 
origin of a whole line. Hrdlitka, for instance, suggested that the lower cephalic 
index of Tennessee highlanders might be partly if not wholly accounted for 
by more Scotch “blood.” However, Carter’s (1928) intensive investigation of 
genealogies for eight generations in one Tennessee region showed that actually 
the Scotch element was very small. 

Hooton (1936) finds the proportion of nine “‘racial types” sorted out by 
physical criteria and “‘validated by subsequent statistical analysis’ in his 
criminal, civilian check samples, and Century of Progress series ‘“‘extraordi- 
narily similar.” The rank order and percentages for the combined series follow: 


Nordic Mediterranean 25% 
Nordic Alpine 23% 
Predominantly Nordic 17% 
Dinaric 13% 
Keltic 8% 
Pure Mediterranean 4% 
East Baltic 3% 
Alpine 3% 
Pure Nordic 2% 


In so far as such typologies are meaningful at all, the similarity of distri- 
bution in the criminal sample (drawn from nine states, ranging from Massa- 
chusetts and North Carolina to Arizona), the civilian check samples (Tennes- 
see and Massachusetts), and the Mid-West Century of Progress sample is 
mildly interesting. But it should be stated explicitly that these typologies, 
like those of Brues (see below), Angel, and others of Hooton’s students, are 
hardly defensible in methodological terms—let alone in terms of contempo- 
rary biology and genetics. This typology stage was probably inevitable in the 
development of physical anthropology and may have served a certain pur- 
pose, but the objection raised by Spier (1929) still holds: the criteria used in 
the first sortings are not independent of the operations used in the “valida- 
tion.”” Hooton himself, after his long concern with typologies, turned to an 
emphasis upon the anthropology of the individual. 

The question as to whether that part of the American population which 
derives from European origins, particularly since the restriction upon immi- 
gration after 1920, is approaching a state of panmixia or genetic equilibrium 
has often been argued. No conclusive answer is possible in the present state 
of our ignorance. It would be generally agreed that nothing has emerged 
which could properly be called “the American type,” although Hrdlitka does 
postulate an “old American” type and predicts a Neo-American type which 
will differ in being taller, less spare, more “‘sanguine”’ (1925:411). Boas always 
fiercely repudiated the allegation of some of his critics that he was pointing 
to the evolving of an American type (e.g., 1938:95). But it is possible that the 
distribution of certain phenotypes in the United States has attained relative 
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stability and that certain physiques are more prominent, proportionately, in 
the United States than they are in any of the European parent populations. 
It would appear, for example, that mesomorphs are much more characteristic 
in American student populations than in those of England (Tanner 1952). In 
the Grant Study, mesomorphs were twice as frequent in the selected “normal” 
sample as in the freshman class as a whole (Hooton 1945a: 20). 

On the other hand, there is good evidence for some fairly enduring regional 
distinctiveness within the United States. The tall, lank type from southern 
states and other sectional differentiations were noted by Davenport and Love 
(1921). Hooton concludes that both metric and observational characters indi- 
cate the formation of local state types, “presumably the result of inbreeding, 
variation, and selection” (1939:115). The Texans, in particular and in accord 
with superficial observation, appear as a distinct “breed.” Brues (1946) dis- 
criminates the types particularly characteristic of the indicated regions and 
dominant national extractions: 


1. Tall, thin-faced dolichocephals—southern states east of the Mississippi 
(British and Old American) 

2. Greater width of face and head—west north central; secondarily, 
mountain and Pacific States (Scandinavian) 

3. Short, broad-faced, relatively brachycephalic—middle Atlantic and 
east north central states (Germanic, Slavic) 

. “Small all over”—New England (Mediterranean countries) 

5. Face breadth disproportionately high—west south central states 

(Indian and Mexican admixture) 


A sixth type found by Brues does not deviate markedly from the United 
States average and has a random distribution regionally. 

Regional or local types arise, obviously, from several factors and their 
combinations: ethnic origins of the main interbreeding populations, local in- 
breeding, selection, and perhaps direct environmental influences. Regional 
selection was prominently influenced, as Boas notes (1940:38), by immigrants 
from specific European groups being attracted to parts of the United States 
where speakers of the same language had previously settled. Hooton concludes 
from the study of state differentiation in his criminal series that the most im- 
portant factor “is probably the inbreeding and diversification of local ethnic 
and racial strains’ (1939:265). Boas (1940:37) considers as environmental 
effects such differences as the greater relaxation of the soft palate by in- 
habitants of western states as compared with those of the North Atlantic 
area. 

It is difficult at present to make meaningful generalizations about the 
variability of white Americans. Of course one can point to certain measures 
in which American variability is high as compared with that of other popula- 
tions. For example, Kraus (1951), in his study of Japanese somatotypes, finds 
that Sheldon’s American sample is almost exactly twice as deviant from the 
mean as his Japanese and that whereas 76 somatotypes were necessary to 
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describe the American students Kraus found only 25. But we must remember 
(a) that Kraus’s sample is much smaller than Sheldon’s and (6) that Kraus 
drew his subjects from a single region of Japan. Hooton (1948) distinguished 
125 somatotypes (of which 27 were excessively rare) in a sample roughly ten 
times the size of Sheldon’s and not limited to a student population. 

One can, however, also produce American samples with relatively slight 
variability (e.g., Carter 1928; Glass and others 1952). Finally, as Boas re- 
peatedly pointed out, the mixture of European types occurring in the United 
States has also taken place, though earlier, in Europe, and most European 
types are remarkable for their high variability (1938:46). In other words, 
because the immigrant groups were already mixed there is inevitably a fairly 
high variability among American whites in those areas where different lines 
are still crossing. On the other hand, where mixed types live in relative isola- 
tion the phenotypes show relative uniformity (Boas 1938:256; Trevor 1953: 
42). 

Herskovits found that: 


. . . this group of Negro-Indian-White hybrids, so greatly mixed racially, are inbreeding 
to form a type, the general variability of which in numerous traits is not only less than 
that of an unselected sample of American Whites, but in many instances no greater 
than the unmixed European, African, and American Indian peoples who have con- 
tributed to its ancestry [1930:251; cf. also Trevor 1953 :35-36]. 


Various more recent studies (e.g., Wolff and Steggerda 1943; Strandskov 
and Ondina 1947; Strandskov and Einhorn 1948) have compared the vari- 
ability of white and Negro populations in specific items. Investigations by 
geneticists (some of them using anthropological data) are now placing the 
hybridization of the American Negro upon a Mendelian level. Glass and Li 
(1953) estimate the accumulated amount of white admixture in Negroes of 
the United States at 30.565 per cent. Stern points out that this estimate “‘is 
compatible with any proportion of White to Indian ancestry,” since the fre- 
quencies of the Rh allele used by Glass and Li are similar in American whites 
and Indians (1953:283). He thinks, however, that the frequencies of the allele 
for type O “do not support the assumption of a high degree of American In- 
dian admixture.” But Stern’s own postulation that “unmixed” American 
Indians had a frequency of nearly 1 for this allele is dubious (see Boyd 1939b). 
Moreover, the figures given in Mourant (1954) suggest that it would take a 
little more than twice as much admixture if the African frequency were 
lowered only by American Indians than if it were lowered only by north- 
western Europeans (European frequency for cDe is about 2 per cent, Ameri- 
can Indians 10 per cent, African Negroes 60 per cent, American Negroes 
about 47 per cent). Even this is crude and unsatisfactory because of variations 
among Europeans, African Negroes, and American Indians. For example, 
several North American tribes seem to lack the cDe chromosome, while the 
Dieguefio show 2 per cent and a Brazilian group 6 per cent. Shields, De Palma 
and Lopez (1955) find among Spanish-Americans in northeastern New Mexico 
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a percentage of only 8.46 for Rho negative as against Boyd’s estimate of 13 
per cent for their Spanish ancestors. At any rate, there is sufficient ground to 
question Stern’s assumption. 

Stern presents interesting figures for the number of segregants (as regards 
pigmentation and other socially visible features) for “white” types among 
American Negroes according to different models for the number of genes in- 
volved and taking either 30 per cent or 20 per cent as the fraction of non- 
African genes in the American Negro. Stern is of the opinion that the Ameri- 
can Negro population has probably not reached genetic equilibrium (1953: 
294). Glass and Kistler (1953) have presented evidence on a newly discovered 
genetic trait significantly different in American white and Negro populations. 

If the comparative or “racial” variabilities of the American population 
and its segments are still unsettled both as to their extent and as to interpre- 
tation, there are two variations among Americans which can be regarded as 
well established. The first concerns the lability of immigrants—or at least 
certain immigrants—and their children. The evidence here has been so fully 
summarized and evaluated by Kaplan (1954) that a few brief sentences will 
suffice here. Boas showed, and this has since been confirmed by a number of 
independent studies, that children born in this country exhibited slight but 
definite modifications from their immigrant parents. The modifications, more- 
over, were greater the longer the residence here of the parents before the 
birth of the child. Causes remain undetermined. They may, in part, be psycho- 
logical. Hirsch (1927) purported to show that the cephalic indices of children 
of Swedish immigrants did not change significantly and points to the fact that 
in the groups studied by Boas those of the Scotch were least altered. He 
speculates on this basis that psychological factors of adjustment (various for 
groups of different national origin) affecting the ductless glands might be 
responsible (1927:89). Boas (1940:50) speaks approvingly of the suggestion 
of Harvey Cushing that chemical changes occur under new environmental 
conditions and unequally influence growth in different directions. At any 
rate, the plasticity found by Boas appears to be continuing (Kaplan 1954: 
786). It should be noted, however, that the total plasticity thus far demon- 
strated in man is small compared to that which has been produced in other 
mammals; for example, by diet in rats. 

The second demonstrated variation, that of increase in stature and other 
measurements, occurs among “Old Americans” and independently of the 
movement of populations. It was noted as early as by Thomas Jefferson 
(Shapiro 1945). Some portion of the variance in the United States may, as 
Boas suggested, be attributed to hybrid vigor. But increase in stature seems 
to have almost worldwide occurrence. It is probably not a secular or evolu- 
tionary change but is more plausibly interpreted as representing an increase 
“under more favorable environment, of a growth potential that inheres in the 
genes” (Kaplan 1954:781). It is to be noted in this connection that the in- 
creases are most dramatic and most certainly proved for populations enjoying 
nutritional and other environmental advantages. Bowles’s (1932) findings 
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(except on certain details, e.g., older-younger brother size [Howells 1948: 
453]) have been abundantly confirmed on other college groups (see also 
Hrdlitka 1925:86 ff.). 

The picture for the total American population is not, however, quite so 
clear. Davenport’s and Love’s (1921) data can be interpreted as indicating 
either no meaningful change in stature of army recruits over a fifty year pe- 
riod or slight actual decrease. In either case, as the authors point out, there 
are complications (1921:35). On the one hand, the World War I series could 
have been expected to give a higher mean because men from all over the 
United States were included, whereas in the Civil War series men from the 
southern states (where average stature is higher) were largely excluded. On 
the other hand, a lowering of the national mean could be anticipated because 
of the “new immigration.” As Stewart observes, the areas of tallest stature 
among World War I recruits are, in general, those least affected by recent im- 
migration (1947:331). Brues’s (1946) figures (which she does not consider 
satisfactory) show a mean stature of 68.1 as against Davenport’s and Love’s 
figure of 67.5. Actually, the mean stature for 24,508 men in the Quartermaster 
Corps series is 68.4. 

Trotter and Gleser conclude (1951:439): 


There obtains a relatively constant average stature devoid of trend for all 4 groups 
born between 1840 and 1895. There is a tendency for the Negroes (both males and fe- 
males) to increase slightly in stature from 1895 to 1905. A significant increase in male 
stature is present in individuals born between 1905 and 1924 (data for Negroes are 
less conclusive than for Whites because of the smaller sample). Stature trend in Ameri- 
can White and Negro populations thus presents minor fluctuations in the nineteenth 
century followed by a rapid increase in the twentieth century. This total picture of 
stature trend over a period of 85 consecutive years refutes the hypothesis that stature 
increases progressively from decade to decade. 


The increase in the Harvard college population studied by Bowles did, how- 
ever, definitely start in the nineteenth century. The discrepancy may best be 
understood in terms of the fact that the environmentally favorable circum- 
stances appeared first in economically advantaged groups. However, Lush 
doubts that much of the widespread stature increase “is caused by changes in 
nutrition” (1954:153). 

In sum, what can we say by way of a description of our total population? 
The answer—in terms of materials collected or analyzed by anthropologists— 
is very little that gives one any sense of firmness and closure. We can point to 
the data on plasticity, and they are scientifically interesting. We can refer to 
the findings on the American Negro as a mixed Negro-white-Indian group 
which may be emerging as a fairly stable type. There may be other “develop- 
ing new types of Americans” (Boas 1938:265), but we would be hard put to 
describe them in phenotypical, let alone in genotypical, terms. We can point to 
some facts on the distribution—at certain points in time—of various kinds of 
phenotypes (Hooton’s “‘racial’”’ constructs [1936], Hrdlitka’s Americans,” 
and somatotypes) in some parts of our population. “Uncle Sam” is a type of 
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some frequency in the Old American population but not “typical” in the strict 
sense (Shapiro 1945). The abstract “typical Americans” that have been 
sculptured have almost no scientific meaning. As Boas (1943:312) notes, 
Sargent’s types could be expected to occur (even among the subpopulation 
on which they were based) only at best in one out of 1,024 individuals. The 
Belskie male and female (Shapiro 1945) are also excessively rare among actual 
Americans, and these abstractions really have more significance for the cul- 
tural than for the biological anthropologist. Finally, we could produce certain 
means, ranges, and measures of variability on an array of measurements. But 
it is questionable, alike in terms of sampling problems and genetics and other 
aspects of biological theory, whether these numbers would satisfy either trivial 
popular curiosity or answer genuinely scientific questions. Theoretical con- 
cepts have lagged far behind the mass of data accumulated. 


DISCUSSION 


On balance, the record of American anthropology to date in this field does 
not appear to be gratifying or impressive. Boas carried out some brilliant 
forays and initiated much valuable work on the part of others (e.g., Herskovits 
1928, 1930). Indeed, almost everything which is theoretically interesting in 
this area seems to come either directly or indirectly from Boas. His stress 
upon the variety of the lines of descent represented in this population and 
upon the indispensable importance of comparing within-family and between- 
family variance plus his demonstration of a strictly limited plasticity—these 
constitute landmarks in the history of physical anthropology. However, the 
ambitious and well-designed investigations proposed by him in 1922 (1940: 
52 ff.) have been carried out only to very slight degree. And most recent 
work has not stressed comparison and variability as much as one would an- 
ticipate from anthropologists. 

Nevertheless, the possibilities are intriguing. There is great need both for 
new data (cf. Stern 1953:296) and for reworking of data already available. 
The Index Medicus (now available in more than fifty volumes but little con- 
sulted by anthropologists) is an outstanding source for data on everything 
from traditional craniometry to the newer aspects of human biology. New 
facts must be collected within a genetic framework with particular reference to 
marker genes and to the simultaneous use of pedigree and population data. 
Some physical anthropologists have reasoned hopes that the enormous series 
of carefully taken measurements now reposing in dusty cupboards could be 
utilized in Mendelian fashion. 

Spuhler permits me to quote the following personal communication (Febru- 
ary, 1955): 

Possible kinds of re-analysis in genetic terms of data on the living depend on both 
the types of materials and the types of available analytical methods. Assume that the 
published samples are either representative of breeding populations or biased in a 
known way (e.g., restricted to sib-sib, or father-son pairs). 

For data limited to a single generation, a major division of the possibilities depends 
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on whether estimates of the usual population parameters (mean, variance, etc.) alone 
or the unreduced individual data are published or otherwise available. If we assume 
that most of the variation is genetic (a hypothesis often as conservative as its contrary), 
supporting but not confirmatory evidence on various single and multiple gene systems 
can be obtained from simple frequency distributions or histograms (see Glass and 
Kistler 1953 and Stern 1953 for examples). Rife (1954) has shown that evidence for 
linkage could be obtained from frequency distributions in recently mixed populations. 
In fact, pertinent information on most of the simple modes of inheritance and (given 
certain assumptions of gene action and interaction) on certain multiple gene systems 
can be obtained from population frequency data (see the methodological chapters, 
Neel and Schull 1954). If we know or assume information on mode of inheritance, 
and have measurements of kurtosis (e.g., as), it is sometimes possible to detect assorta- 
tive mating for continuous traits like stature (Spuhler 1954) without information on 
specific mated pairs. 

Where individual data on persons of known relationship (sib-sib, parent-child, 
parent-parent) are at hand, possible kinds of re-analysis are limited more by availability 
and computational costs of methods (Wright 1952) than by shortcomings of the data 
themselves. Anthropometry is almost unique among techniques used in human 
biology in that data collected 100 years ago can usually be interpreted in terms of 
contemporary techniques. This makes possible a time depth in anthropometry of the 
living not available, for example, for the inherited variations of the red cell. 

Although not strictly in the realm of Mendelian genetics, a fresh use of the accumu- 
lated anthropometric material is analysis using discriminant functions, Mahalanobis’ 
D?, and other multivariate analytic devices in studies of between-population relation- 
ship. 


At very least the old data could be collated in a fashion that has thus far 
never been attempted. I have roamed through many hundreds of pages and 
made casual comparisons and checks that seemed to point to lines of inquiry 
worth following out. For example, the different skewness and variance of 
many curves for males and females in the American population look interest- 
ing. But a respectable job would require years rather than weeks. And the 
findings could be reported properly only in a full-length book. I believe that 
a noteworthy book would result if an anthropologist who had the skills and 
the patience would synthesize and evaluate the tremendous body of materials 
which now exist in scattered form. 

Even the best of books, however, would accomplish only an important 
part of the task. If anthropologists feel an obligation (and perhaps they should) 
to provide a description of the American population both in comparative 
dimensions and in its isolable segments, there are required: 


1. New, genetically oriented, studies with random and adequate sampling 
in both time and space. This means, among other things, the use of 
subjects not obtained from schools and other “institutions” (cf. Spuhler 
1954: 134). It also means the application of sampling techniques which 
take account of cultural variables (Kluckhohn and Griffith 1951; Garn 

1954b). 
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2. Reanalysis, on the part of many workers with varied training and in- 
terests, of the existing literature to supply: 
a. The longest possible series on various characters in the total popu- 
lation that can be obtained by proper combination of existent series; 
b. Intensive subseries on time periods; age, regional, ethnic, and class 
groups; 
c. Analyses that will take account of the breeding structure of the 
population (cf. Spuhler 1954: 137). 
3. Attempts in every fashion that offer any hope of success to translate 
materials gathered in non-Mendelian fashion into a form that will be 
susceptible of genetic analysis. 


It is a large undertaking and one probably demanding planning on the part 
of a group and extensive foundation or government support—but a worthwhile 
one. 


NOTES 


1 I am grateful for valuable comments, suggestions, and references supplied by Drs. William 
Howells, J. N. Spuhler, and S. L. Washburn. This study was made possible by a fellowship 
(1954-55) at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences (Ford Foundation). 

? There are, to my knowledge, at least four others ranging between 2,400 and 4,000, but the 
only one of these I have been able to see (Newman 1954) is thus far only very partially published. 
I have listed in the bibliography the other three: Daniels, Meyers and Churchill 1953; Hertzberg, 
Daniels and Churchill 1954; Martin and Thieme 1954. There are undoubtedly other series (par- 
ticularly from the military) which are or will shortly be available in duplicated form. 
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Readings in Anthropology. E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, JESSE D. JENNINGS and Emer R, 
Smitu. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. xiv, 417 pp. $5.00. 


There are so few books of readings in anthropology, particularly designed for class- 
room use, that the appearance of a volume such as the one under review is a welcome 
event. The fact that the readings are “specifically keyed” to Hoebel’s earlier book, 
Man in the Primitive World, is not a drawback because his text deals with general 
anthropology and ranges over a wide variety of topics. Moreover, the compilers have 
deliberately included essays on some subjects that are not covered in the textbook so 
that, broadly speaking, the readings touch on nearly every branch of anthropology. 
A good idea of their scope may be obtained from a mere listing of the parts into which 
the volume is divided. These comprise an opening section devoted to a general account 
of anthropology together with some of its problems and techniques; Prehistory; Physi- 
cal Anthropology and Race; Primitive Technology; Primitive Society; Language; 
Society and Culture; Applied Anthropology; and an appendix by Washburn on the 
Piltdown Hoax. 

So many scholars in the last century have written on the topics covered by this 
book that no one-volume collection of readings could possibly include them all. Ac- 
cordingly, the question of what should be chosen or omitted is critically important, 
and it ill becomes a reviewer to carp because the selections do not happen to conform 
to his own ideas. Nevertheless, a few inadequacies of the current book may in all fair- 
ness be pointed out. When one considers the enormous bulk of available materials, a 
total of fifty-two essays seems much too small to be representative of the whole field; 
and the inclusion of less than fifty different authors, not all of whom are professional 
anthropologists, appears insufficient to expresss the wide divergences of outlook and 
approach that are so characteristic of our discipline. The authors are cognizant of this 
weakness, and they seek to explain the omission of such figures as Boas by stating that 
their choices (p. viii) “represent anthropology, not anthropologists.” It is hard to see 
how this distinction can be maintained. For example, there are six papers on physical 
anthropology and race, yet one finds no articles by Hooton, Krogman, Hrdlicka, 
Shapiro, Stewart, Howells, Neumann, and others of similar caliber. Likewise, Part Six, 
which deals with Language, contains only essays by Lee and Dibble. These are good 
articles, well worthy of inclusion, but they do not compensate for the exclusion of 
such first-rate linguists as Sapir, Bloomfield, Whorf, Voegelin, Pike, Hoijer, and many 
others. Surely the authors would be willing to agree that these anthropologists made 
and are still making many important contributions to anthropology. 

There is also a noteworthy inequality in the amount of space allotted to the various 
parts. Language is represented by the minimum of two essays; Applied Anthropology 
has three; and Prehistory and Primitive Technology have five each. In contrast, So- 
ciety and Culture has eight; and Primitive Society has no less than sixteen. The reasons 
for such unequal weighting are not always clear. 

In their preface the compilers state the criteria that guided their choice of selections. 
Of these, readability appears to have received the greatest emphasis. On this score the 
authors have been exceptionally successful. Very few of the articles are dull or uninter- 
esting. On the other hand, there is an avoidance of anything technical or highly in- 
volved. Whether it is better to make anthropology appear smooth and easy or compli- 
cated and difficult is an open question. For himself this reader would have preferred a 
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weightier volume that might have shed more light on the goals and techniques of 
anthropology. 
Miscua University of Michigan 


The Gift: Forms and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies. MARCEL Mauss. 
Translated by IAN Cunnison. Introduction by E. E. Evans-PritcHarp. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. xiv, 130 pp. $2.50. 


The translation and republication of Mauss’s Essai sur le don, some thirty years 
after its first appearance, is an act of reverence. Mauss, as all know, was the last sur- 
vivor of the Année Sociologique group founded by Emile Durkheim, which before the 
First World War bridged the gap between the philosophical tradition represented by 
Comte and modern social anthropology. This nephew and most distinguished student 
of Durkheim, according to the Introduction, devoted his life to the tragic effort to 
preserve a collectivity that had, in fact, been mortally wounded by the war of 1914-18. 
Mauss was a man of wide talents and great erudition. Essai sur le don is his most 
important noncollaborative effort, and it demonstrated these characteristics in several 
hundred footnotes, in the detailed use of Sanskrit, Latin, and Malayo-Polynesian in 
the original, and in an amazing variety of both current and obscure ethnological refer- 
ences. 

As a document in the history of comparative sociology, The Gift is of undoubted 
value; but as a sociological treatise, it is a disappointment. I find it wanting methodo- 
logically, sociologically, and morally. (The major conclusions, as we shall see, treat 
with moral problems.) 

Perhaps I should remind the readers that the volume deals with the social involve- 
ments of giving. The translator preserves the French prestations for all kinds of things 
given freely or obligatorily as a gift or in exchange, including services, entertainments, 
etc. Mauss finds evidence in the ancient world of Europe and India, and in the reports 
of modern ethnographers, including the Andamanese and Trobriand data of Radcliffe- 
Brown and Malinowski and, of course, the potlatch of the Northwest Coast. Indeed, 
he asserts that gift exchange (with the implication of moral involvement and mutual 
social obligation) is characteristic of those societies that present social anthropologists 
refer to as “the middle range’”’ of cultures. It has been superseded by individualized, 
purely economic exchanges, though survivals in peasant France are noted. 

Methodologically, both Evans-Pritchard (p. vii) and Mauss (pp. 76 ff.) point out 
that the essay is an effort to examine phenomena “totaily.”’ Actually, it proceeds by 
the comparative method of the evolutionists, and, in fact, Mauss is clearly evolu- 
tionistic. The social contexts are not truly given; the difference lies only in seeing in- 
volvements that had not previously been obvious to anthropological theorists. There 
are fewer references than in a Westermarck or Frazer and somewhat more detail. But 
there is the same bending of concepts to fit, as, for example, the application of the term 
“potlatch” (associated with intense rivalry and power consideration as it is in its native 
heath) to the easy exchange of goods among the Andamanese. Fundamentally, Mauss 
is out to demonstrate the unity of a pattern rather than to discover and analyze its 
variants. Methodologically, then, the essay is a late remnant of the early evolutionary 
genus rather than an early species of the methodological system of modern social an- 
thropology. 

Mauss is unsatisfactory as a sociologist. He insistently views the gift as an act of 
collective solidarity; as demonstrations of mutual obligation; therefore he cannot ap- 
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preciate the role of gifts in power aggrandizement and economic chicanery. Worse yet, 
Mauss was really aware of these aspects of giving, as the discussion of the relation be- 
tween the ancient Brahman and the Indian royalty indicates, but he obscures it just 
because it is contrary to his own theoretical predilections. 

This leads us to the point of morality. Mauss makes an extended, if somewhat 
pedantically obscured, plea for return to collective responsibility and away from “the 
cold reasoning of the businessman, banker or capitalist.’”’ It is by now common refrain. 
In America, we have it in the dichotomy between rural and urban and in the philosophy 
of Redfield; in Germany, in Ténnies’ distinction between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. 
In another form, it has inspired the school of Elton Mayo, whose plea for a synthetic 
corporation Gemeinschaft is not so different from that presented here. 

Morally, the position is unassailable, and nothing here should be construed to mean 
that I am against a more humanistic point of view in social and economic relations. 
Scientifically, however, I cannot help but view it as a nativistic attitude, if not actually 
a kind of revivalistic cult. For like all nativistic orientations, the portrayal of the past 
is an idealization of the actuality. In at least two of the societies of this middle range 
that I have investigated, the cold reasoning, if not actual rapaciousness of the native 
“capitalists,” was evident. Furthermore, while the personal element in economic 
transactions might have a functional fit for one stage of social life, it can hardly have 
meaning for societies counting members in the millions. 

We are indebted to Cunnison and to the publisher for providing us with this transla- 
tion of a classic in the history of social anthropology. I have chosen to review it as a 
contemporary document rather than as a historical benchmark. Certainly it is the 
latter, though perhaps it shows us not so much how far we have come as how far we have 
yet to go. 

WALTER University of California (Los Angeles) 


Anthropology: The Study of Man. S. C. Duse. Hyderabad: Chentana Prakashan Ltd., 
n.d. vi, 173 pp., charts and figures. Rupees 6-8. 


This small volume is, as the title indicates, an introductory book on general anthro- 
pology. The author says that the book “is intended for the general reader and the uni- 
versity student” and, further, that “it aims at presenting in a concise and clear form 
certain facts regarding the different aspects of the cultural life of man... .” 

The chapters on prehistory and physical anthropology cover only one-fourth of the 
book and are brief and at times vague. The remaining three-quarters of the book re- 
views social and applied anthropology. Most of the traditional material is covered in 
fair detail. The chapter entitled “Anthropology and Tribal Welfare” is remarkably 
well done. It discusses in general the use of anthropology in administration and gives 
in detail what the India Government is doing for the welfare of tribal groups and areas. 
The last chapter, ‘Tools of Anthropology,” describes technique and methods used by 
anthropology past and present. Illustrative materials and examples throughout the 
book have been drawn mainly from the tribes of India. 

A serious limitation of the book is its failure to give adequate treatment to tech- 
nology and language. Utilization of exact geological evidence for cultural reconstruc- 
tion is not explained in the book. Certain terms such as “prognathism”’ (p. 26), “en- 
culturation” (p. 50), and the Ashanti “Golden Stool” (p. 110) are unexplained. The cul- 
tural-stage scheme of L. H. Morgan has been wrongly described (p. 145). The book does 
not have an index and the bibliography lacks dates. In spite of these and other flaws, 
it can be said that the book is of value to the general reader. The fact that an Indian 
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anthropologist has written such a book with Indian illustrative materials and examples 
will be appreciated by all students in the field. The eleven-page glossary is a great help 
and will be useful for ready reference. 

Ram Raj PraAsap-Sincu, University of Washington 


The Western-Educated Man in India: A Study of His Social Roles and Influence. JouN 
Usrem and Rut Hitt Useem. New York: Dryden Press, 1955. xviii, 237 pp. $3.00. 


Nearly 5,000 students from India pursued educations in Britain and the United 
States during 1954. The numbers of these students have more than doubled since World 
War II and may grow still further in the future. How effective is Western education in 
helping to diffuse technical knowledge? in developing the outlook of the individual? in 
promoting international understanding? 

These are the large questions which the Useems begin to answer. In sum, their 
answers are fairly comforting. Of the returned Indian students 60 per cent show note- 
worthy understanding of the foreign society in which they studied. Ninety per cent 
feel a gain of self-confidence, while 60 per cent feel that their own character and out- 
look have changed for the better. Most improve their life-chances somewhat—but not 
nearly as much as they had hoped—as a result of their foreign education. Ultimately, 
when age and status permit, 40 per cent are able to put into practice attitudes toward 
work and social life acquired in the West. Only 10 per cent ever find jobs in which they 
can apply their specialized foreign learning full-time—a low proportion, yet one per- 
haps not far below the corresponding proportion for M.I.T. graduates. 

The Useems construct this study with great care but go on to discuss their methods 
with disarming informality. Their focus fell upon 110 Western-educated men and 
women now resident in Bombay State. These 110 individuals were interviewed accord- 
ing to a detailed schedule or check list during the course of a year’s field work in India. 
The same individuals were also studied in their contexts of work and community 
through incidental observation and through interviews with their associates. Statisti- 
cal results of responses to the interview questions are generally regarded by the Useems 
with diffidence, however. Changes of attitude alleged to have resulted from Western 
education were apparently measured only by the students’ own self-ratings. Family 
adjustments, sexual behavior, and precise institutional analyses are explicitly excluded 
from the report. Vivid sketches are given, however, of modern Indian systems of 
dominance, seniority, the atmosphere of competition, and influence-wangling in family 
and bureaucracy. Materials for such sketches of cultural backgrounds are attributed 
to interviews with 50 leading or knowledgeable citizens of the state; presumably many 
of these materials were also derived from less regular impressions gained on the scene. 
At the end, a series of sage, practical recommendations are offered to the policy-makers, 
with the overly modest qualification that this advice is not proved by the preceding 
study. The Useems deprecate, then accept with sophisticated fatalism, and finally them- 
selves contribute to the inevitable overgeneralization of their sample findings. 

The very explicitness with which the Useems describe their methods of study points 
up a problem faced by any such spot research in a strange land: how to separate asser- 
tions based on casual impressions from assertions based on more controlled fact-gather- 
ing. On the whole the Useems manage this problem with finesse by excluding inconclu- 
sive data and by stating, over and over again, the sources and methods behind each 
assertion. Still one wonders what evidence there may be for the background assumption 
that, for example, most of an Indian’s friends at home are his relatives (p. 153). 

A uniquely social anthropological contribution to this policy-directed research is 
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evident in the Useems’ willingness to apply role analysis not only to the 110 Western- 
educated students but also to themselves, as visitors and researchers, and to the 
governments and other organizations interested in international education. The reader 
often comes close to grasping the Western-educated man in the whole maze of his so- 
cial roles. 

Whole situations are depicted but rarely the whole man. Instead, the Useems have 
chosen to present many cross-sections—summaries of the standings of all 101 individ- 
uals on topical questions of immediate relevance to policy. One is tempted to try to 
recreate the whole man out of such cross-sections. Are those 50 per cent of the students 
who “discovered India while in the West”’ (p. 57) the same as those 55 per cent who 
were able moderately “to transcend cultural biases’’ (p. 140), or are they the others? 
Is the common emphasis by foreign-returnees on resultant changes in their personal 
character and outlook, rather than on resultant advantages in jobs and pay, charac- 
teristic of those who were most thwarted on their return to India, or rather of those 
who were most successful? Are those many who adopted more “democratic ways of act- 
ing” (p. 51) also found among that majority who are willing to exploit particularistic 
“influence” (p. 83)? A full tabulation of results showing individual sets of responses and 
ratings would have helped to bring together the topical fragments. So would fuller 
reporting of individual case studies. The Useems’ quick and timely conspectus lays the 
groundwork for fruitful work on these and many other intercultural and international 
questions. 

McKim Marriott, University of California (Berkeley) 


Cultural Anthropology: An Abridged Revision of Man and His Works. MELVILLE J. 
Herskovits. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. viii, 547, xxxiv pp., 59 figs., 15 
plates. $5.00. 


This is an abridgment of Man and His Works (1948), reduced in length by about 
100 pages and in words per page by about 25 per cent. Except for compression, the only 
significant change is the shifting of the section on “The Nature of Culture” from the 
beginning to the middle of the book. 

This text is not to be compared with such others as those by Gillin and Hoebel, 
whose contributions in special fields make them well worth reading, nor with such 
classics as those by Kroeber and Linton, whose permeating insights and suggestiveness 
make them worth rereading. Nor does the author seriously address himself, like Beals 
and Hoijer, to the task of informing the student. The numerous oblique references to 
unidentified places, persons, and phenomena and the multitudinous citations of mis- 
cellaneous facts and quotations from diverse authorities seem designed rather to im- 
press professional colleagues with the author’s virtuosity than to illuminate the sub- 
ject for the novice. It is difficult to conceive of a surer way to confuse the beginning stu- 
dent than by presenting the concept of culture in terms of a series of seeming paradoxes 
(p. 306). 

A master like Kroeber can at the same time illustrate a theoretical point and com- 
municate a body of useful factual knowledge, e.g., on the history of the alphabet. The 
scattered facts cited in the volume under consideration, however, add up to nothing 
systematic. They are frequently not even correct. Carelessness doubtless accounts for 
such errors as “all Indian tribes . . . had domesticated plants and thus knew agricul- 
ture” (p. 47) and, “Custom generally rules that marriage within a group is more desir- 
able than marriage outside it” (p. 82). But only indifference to ethnographic fact can 
account for the egregious errors in the map of African culture areas (p. 402), here re- 
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produced for the third time with minimal changes from a 1924 publication. Boundaries 
are inaccurately drawn so as to include, for example, the Lozi in the Bushman subarea 
and the Herero in the Hottentot subarea and to mark the southern limits of the Desert 
Area more than 500 miles north of the actual southern extension of its most typical 
inhabitants, the Tuareg. Again, the central third of the “East African Cattle Area’”’ 
is in fact characterized by the absence of cattle and affiliates culturally, as Audrey 
Richards has shown, with other Central Bantu peoples in southern and southwestern 
Belgian Congo and adjacent Angola. 

The volume is relatively barren of theory. It discusses man’s evolution (pp. 15-20) 
without reference to the processes by which evolution operates. It treats race (pp. 51- 
74) and social organization (pp. 166-80) in a manner reminiscent of the 1920’s. On no 
single subject, save possibly culture change and culture and personality, can the reader 
gain even a glimmer of the problems which have been agitating anthropologists work- 
ing on the various frontiers of the science during the past twenty years. Where conflict- 
ing theories obtrude, the author avoids committing himself, or underplays them 
(“... the position of the Americans differed from that of the functionalists but 
slightly” [p. 462]), or reaches some equivocal compromise, e.g., “ . . . no developmental 
principle of universal applicability concerning any tendency to move toward conven- 
tionalization from realism, or toward realism from abstract design, can be established. 
Rather, the principle of consistent change in either direction, or both, is the rule” 
(p. 249). 

The chief virtue of the book is that it covers more ground than any other standard 
text, including field methods (pp. 367-84) and applied anthropology (pp. 537-47). Its 
chief defect is its pedestrian quality, for in general it is superficial rather than unsound. 

GrorcE P. Murpock, Yale University 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Alcohol and the Northwest Coast Indians. Epwtn M. Lemert. (University of California 
Publications in Culture and Society 2, No. 6.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1954. 105 pp., 4 tables. $1.25. 


Lemert has made a valuable and interesting survey of the character and meaning 
of alcohol consumption among the Indians of the Northwest Coast. His work is based 
on library materials and field data collected in the summers of 1951-53. This was prob- 
ably a singularly fortunate time for field work on this topic because it covers a period 
of very articulate and active concern on the part of the Indians of British Columbia 
with alcohol in relation to their rights and their societies. (The Canadian Indian Act of 
1951 paved the way for the 1952 enactment of provincial legislation liberalizing the law 
to permit Indians to enter beer parlors, and these events were focal points of Indian 
interest.) 

The study deals almost exclusively with the Indians of British Columbia over the 
entire historical period, and its orientation is in terms of general description: The Pat- 
tern of Drinking and Its Functions; The Dysfunctions of Social Control of Drinking; 
The Value of Intoxication and Pathological Drinking. The data are not analyzed into 
any historical subdivisions or according to cultural divisions. Particular data are fre- 
quently assigned a cultural provenience but conclusions are stated as general to the 
area, and in the final section comparisons with other alcohol studies are drawn. Many 
of the conclusions made are of great interest and should stimulate both further field 
investigation and further and deeper thinking about the uses and meaning of alcohol 
in any society. 
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Particularly interesting conclusions concern: Northwest Coast drinking as a sym- 
bolic assertion of social equality with whites or as aggression against whites and white 
law; liquor buying and its social group consumption as a means of filling the vacuum in 
opportunities both for spending and for sociability caused by the dying out of the pot- 
latch; drinking, even when excessive, as symptomatic “‘of mental disorder or emotional 
conflicts related to acculturation” and not as compulsive or addictive. 

Minor criticisms of Lemert’s study are the way he has used certain quantitative 
data and the general form of the publication, although responsibility for the latter may 
rest entirely with the editors of the series. Lemert’s section on the pattern of drinking 
depends heavily upon presentation of a series of four tables, each of which relates cer- 
tain variables for the years 1937 and 1951. To deduce trends as he does from the figures 
for these two selected years is unjustifiable procedure. The form of the volume makes 
it difficult for the reader to use it because footnotes and references are placed under 
chapter headings at the back of the volume and are numbered anew for each chapter. 
Since reasons of smooth popular presentation can hardly be involved here, it must be 
assumed that reasons of economy dictated this form, which is so awkward as to en- 
courage less serious study of the book than it deserves. 

More serious criticisms concern the generalizing of data on cultural groups from 
Alaska to southern Puget Sound, the incomplete types of analyses made, and the 
insufficient exploration of the use and meaning of alcohol in the surrounding white 
society. Statements such as that about “the existence of a strong positive evaluation 
of ecstatic experience throughout Northwest Coast culture” are dubious from a factual 
point of view, carry the culture area concept beyond either useful or generally permis- 
sible limits, and would seem to be extremely superficial. It would also seem that a 
writer dealing with any aspect of “social pathology” would be especially committed 
to handle the somewhat sensational and derogatory data in the fullest possible cultural 
context, yet there is only a minimal attempt to treat behavior and attitudes in relation 
to alcohol in the context of the particular culture in which they occur. The fact that 
there is no single reference to any of Boas’ publications on the Kwakiutl, although ma- 
terial on Kwakiutl drinking figures prominently in the volume, is sufficient indica- 
tion of the thinness of the data on cultural context. 

The final question of the relation of drinking in Indian cultures to the culture or 
cultures of the surrounding white population is not one specific to Lemert’s study. It 
merely places it with a growing literature of one-sided acculturation studies which leave 
unconfronted and unsolved problems about what is specifically cultural in the situation 
under examination. When Indian individuals drink because of personal conflicts, lone- 
liness, and stress, or because they have incorporated alcohol in a total pattern of socia- 
bility, what has this to do with their being Indians rather than whites? Many of the 
personal functions of drinking given by Lemert seem to be either fully acculturated 
Indian behavior or possibly human behavior. He contrasts Indian drinking to excess 
and loss of control with a white pattern of control, yet the region of which he writes 
still bears many characteristics of a frontier, few of which are more apparent than 
those connected with an intermittent but binge-like use of alcohol on the part of some 
sections of the population. The questions arise as to whether Indians were acculturated 
to a nineteenth-century frontier use of alcohol which they retain today, whether they 
pattern their drinking habits after the present-day frontier usages of the white loggers 
and fishermen with whom they are in closest and most continual contact, whether 
local laws which induce them to drink up and get rid of the evidence are the major 
factor, or whether their patterns are rooted primarily in their old cultures. 
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As an exploratory survey comparable to an archeological survey of surface finds 
Lemert’s study is of great value. As a serious study in the field of social pathology it 
leaves the job of thorough investigation and relating of evidence to the future. 

HELEN CopeErE, University of British Columbia 


Social Life of the Owikeno Kwakiuil. RoNAtD L. Otson. (University of California Pub- 
lications: Anthropological Records 14, No. 3.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1954. iv, 56 pp., 4 figures, 1 map. $0.75. 


According to the author this brief report is a piece of “‘social archeology” and could 
not have been anything else, since it is based upon the fairly short memories of indi- 
viduals who are members of a remnant group. The reconstruction deals with some as- 
pects of the social organization and social life of the Kwakiutl of Rivers Inlet and 
Owikeno Lake. 

Further cross-referencing with Boas’ works on the Kwakiutl would have increased 
the value of the volume, since its scope is confined to the earlier period of Kwakiutl 
ethnography. Some detailed description of the present-day people would have estab- 
lished the nature of the group as a “remnant’’ population with a remnant memory cul- 
ture and would have facilitated the use of this interesting material in the study of social 
change in this area. 

HELEN CopeERE, University of British Columbia 


The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona. Epwarp P. Dozter. (University of California Publications 
in American Archeology and Ethnology 44, No. 3.) Berkeley, 1954. Pp. 259-376, 
4 figs., 4 maps. $1.50. 


In spite of the many studies of the Hopi, there has been little detailed knowledge of 
their close neighbors, the Hopi-Tewa, up to the present welcome contribution. 

Dozier set for himself these tasks: to give a brief outline of Hopi-Tewa history, to 
delineate the distinctive elements of the culture, and to examine the mechanisms which 
have enabled this society to preserve its identity during long-continued contacts with 
the Hopi, Spanish, and Anglo-Americans. 

Marshaling the archeological evidence and early historical records, Dozier traces 
the Hopi-Tewa (more properly, Tano) from the Mesa Verde region, which they left 
around 1300, to the Santa Fe region, where the Spaniards encountered them in 1540. 
Following the Pueblo rebellion of 1680, part of the Tano moved to the northern Tewa 
country in the vicinity of Santa Cruz. A decade or so after this they moved into Hopi 
country, locating on First Mesa, where they have remained since that time. 

Although there are numerous distinctive Hopi-Tewa elements, the social organiza- 
tion has become basically adjusted to the Hopi model. Dozier confirms Eggan’s hy- 
pothesis that the Hopi-Tewa kinship system, which is structurally similar to that of the 
Hopi, is the result of the modification of an original bilateral, generational system char- 
acteristic of the Rio Grande Tewa. He does not attempt to follow out some of Eggan’s 
suggestions as to the possible factors which led the Hopi-Tewa to reorganize their kin- 
ship system by adopting the Hopi matrilineal, matrilocal emphasis. 

Most of the ways in which the Hopi-Tewa kinship system differs from that of 
the Hopi, such as a more enduring bond between spouses, a sharp distinction between 
a father and his brothers and a mother and her sisters, and greater respect and obedi- 
ence accorded to olde= siblings, are interpreted as vestigial holdovers from the early 
bilateral, generational system. 

The Hopi-Tewa clan concept resembles that of the Hopi in virtually all structural 
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features. The process of adaptation is still going on. A phratry system is only now de- 
veloping. A distinctive aspect of the clan system is the division of the clans between two 
kivas in a manner reminiscent of the Rio Grande Tewa moiety system. 

The Hopi looked down upon the Hopi-Tewa during the early years. The latter re- 
ceived poor lands and were subjected to other discriminations. Hopi-Tewa resentment 
is still perpetuated in legends told in kiva ceremonies from which Hopi are excluded. 
The animosity between the two groups began to disappear rapidly with the first Anglo- 
American contacts. Dozier believes that certain Hopi-Tewa values and personality 
characteristics, which differ from those of the Hopi, helped them to adjust to the 
whites. This gradually led the Hopi to regard the Hopi-Tewa more favorably, and a 
division of labor arose on First Mesa. 

The Hopi-Tewa deferred to the Hopi in ceremonial matters while assuming leader- 
ship in secular affairs. They became interpreters, policemen, and political leaders. The 
Hopi-Tewa personality traits of aggressiveness, friendliness to outsiders, and eagerness 
to adopt white techniques and economic pursuits enabled them to assume a major role 
in transmitting and interpreting white culture to the Hopi. Today friendly relations 
exist between Hopi and Hopi-Tewa, and intermarriage is common. As a result of the 
leavening influence of the Hopi-Tewa, the social and political integration of First Mesa 
is much greater than that of Second or Third Mesa. 

In summary, this monograph makes an important contribution to our understand- 
ing of Pueblo social organization. Students of acculturation will also find it an interest- 
ing and stimulating case study. 

GrorcE H. FAtHAvER, Miami University 


Hopi Ethics: A Theoretical Analysis. RicHarp B. Branpt. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. x, 398 pp. $7.50. 


(This review has benefited greatly from comments graciously made by Drs. Eggan 
and Kennard, who saw preliminary copies of it. However, the writer alone is responsible 
for all the opinions herein expressed.) 

Although the Hopi Indians are one of the most fully described tribes in the United 
States, no previous account of their ethical system, as such, has been published. For 
pioneering in this important area of culture, and for his willingness to defy the tradi- 
tional methods of his colleagues in philosophy by doing field work among a nonliterate 
people, Brandt deserves a great deal of praise. Moreover, because he was aware of his 
own shortcomings as an anthropologist, the author sought the advice of such highly 
competent ethnographers and Hopi specialists as Lowie, Linton, the Eggans, Kennard, 
and others. Yet, as everyone knows, fine coaching is not the equivalent of actual game 
experience, and Brandt seems never to have acquired a personal, first-hand insight 
into the workings of Hopi culture. 

It is to the author’s credit that he frankly admits such of his deficiencies as ignorance 
of the language and lack of prolonged residence on the reservation, but, once having 
acknowledged these limitations, he seems, figuratively, to have brushed them aside. 
For instance, although he worked entirely through interpreters or with English-speak- 
ing natives, he fastened on a little-known Hopi term, ka-anta, which he admits that he 
heard “used rather rarely’ (p. 92), and after some seventeen pages of highly involved 
semantic maneuvering, he forces ka-anta to mean “‘wrong,”’ in the sense of an act which 
a Hopi would feel obligated not to perform if he were “normal, impartial, and fully in- 
formed” (p. 109). Oddly enough, Brandt, who can split a hair in the best scholastic 
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tradition whenever he chooses, feels no compulsion to tell us precisely what he means 
by “obligated,” or by “normal, impartial, and fully informed.” 

Hopi Ethics is arranged in six parts, each of which contains two or more chapters. 
These begin with The Hopi and Their Mode of Life and conclude with A Psychological 
Explanation of Some Hopi Norms. From them one gets the impression that the author 
made a serious effort to obtain important information of a kind that is generally over- 
looked by conventional ethnographers. One of his most basic techniques was to con- 
front a variety of informants with a stack of 30 cards describing assorted actions which 
they were asked to judge as unobjectionable, slightly bad, distinctly wrong, or very 
wrong. Another device was to relate 18 problem stories, which natives were asked to 
discuss in ethical terms. These seem to be promising approaches until one discovers that 
some of the episodes described lie so far out of the range of the Hopi world as to appear 
fantastic. Imagine asking the semi-desert-dwelling Hopi to judge (p. 228) if “ten ship- 
wrecked men” ought to eat some of their number in order to save the rest! 

All in all, Brandt seems to be naively indifferent to the basic problem of divergences 
in cultural outlooks and backgrounds. Thus, another of his key stories concerns the 
propriety of a wage differential for workers in a dining room and workers who clean 
toilets. Brandt proceeds to an analysis of the replies without betraying any awareness 
of the facts that traditional Hopi never worked for cash wages or that Pueblo houses 
never had dining rooms or toilets. Another discrepancy arises from a different story 
which deals with the promise of a prospective medical student to marry a girl who 
pays his way. In analyzing the responses of his informants Brandt appears to overlook 
the fact that not a single Hopi has ever gone through a medical school, and he makes 
no mention of the ease with which orthodox Hopi achieved divorces. More than once 
did a young man allow a bride to go through an entire wedding ceremony, without 
living as her husband for a single day. Surely, the prevalence of such a custom, based 
on a woman’s need for bridal garments in the world of the dead, might have influenced 
the so-called ethical judgments of Brandt’s respondents. Where essential differences of 
cultural background are disregarded, comparisons with the reactions to similar episodes 
of Swarthmore students or other groups are of dubious vaiue. What Brandt ultimately 
says of Hopi ethics conforms pretty well to the independent judgments of specialists in 
Hopi ethnography and does not differ too much from Benedict’s account of Apollonian 
behavior as found among the Pueblo Indians. 

There is little need of multiplying instances to show that the writer of Hopi Ethics 
was not sufficiently at home with Hopi culture to understand its inner workings, but 
there is at least one additional detail that ought to be brought out. On page 347, #25, 
Brandt states that there is no evidence of castration fear among the Hopi; yet, Sun 
Chief, which the author says was of great value to him, contains direct evidence of cas- 
tration fear on pages 39-40. It is also surprising that a work on tribal ethics should 
have failed to take into consideration a book such as Radin’s Primitive Man as a Philos- 
opher or the writings of David Bidney. 

Readers of this review must bear in mind that it is written by an anthropologist 
and not by a philosopher or a professional student of ethics. This explains why so little 
attention has been given to the theoretical analysis that makes up a large part of the 
volume. Such material has great potential value to the field of anthropology, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that Brandt’s attempt will be followed by further efforts along 
similar lines. 

Miscua TittEev, University of Michigan 
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Zuni Law: A Field of Values. WATSON SmiTH and JoHN M. RoBeErts with an appendix 
by STANLEY NEwMaN. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University 43, No. 1. Reports of the Rimrock Project, 
Values Series, No. 4.) Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1954. 176 pp. $3.00. 


This is the first published study on problems of legal controls in a Southwestern 
Pueblo. Although the authors modestly identify their work as exploratory, they have 
made a valuable contribution to Zuni ethnology in particular and sociolegal science in 
general. The work demonstrates once again that the supposed absence of law in Ameri- 
can Indian cultures has been largely due to gaps in American anthropology rather than 
to a genuine lack of law among the American tribes. 

Smith and Roberts effectively demonstrate that although in Zuni “the area of law 
is less elaborated and less extensive than that of religion,” and “relative to interest in 
religion, interest in law is low, . . . in absolute terms interest in law is high.” 


Not only are the Zunis personally interested in their legal system, but they consider it of 
great importance to the community. Every adult has, at one time or another, been involved in a trial 
or has had some connection with participants in trials. Every adult can testify to the meaning of 
the tribal court to himself and to his community [pp. 146-47; italics ours]. 


Zunis do not value litigation in the way that some West African tribes do, but it is 
obvious from the above remarks and the supporting evidence advanced by the authors 
that legal forms and processes are of considerable functional significance in Zuni. 

The very important Bow priesthood, which managed the prosecution of witches in 
the old days, has gone into complete desuetude as its power to try and punish alleged 
offenders has been suppressed by the Americans. This priesthood was essentially legal. 
Its method was to suspend suspects from a horizontal frame in the plaza, beating them 
with clubs and stones until they confessed or died. The authors have culled records of 
eighteen such “trials” (dating mostly from 1880 to 1900) from the literature. Since then 
there have been few open witchcraft trials. 

Secular legal activity has concomitantly increased in importance in later years. 
Most of the data gathered in the field in 1952 and analyzed by the authors pertain to 
this aspect of Zuni law. As a condition of their field work they agreed with the Zunis not 
to inquire into ceremonialism or religious matters. Consequently, they deal for the most 
part only with the secular manifestations of law. Nevertheless, it is impressive how 
much law-stuff the authors’ work has produced in this area. Their use of the trouble- 
case method yielded ninety-seven cases that reached the level of public adjudication, 
involving the intervention of one or more public officials. The authors believe many 
more disputes are settled privately. Patterns for private settlement of disputes were 
not explicitly examined in this research and are not reported in the monograph. Had 
they been, it is probable the investigators would have discovered that there is no insti- 
tutionalized system of private law in which the aggrieved party “prosecutes”’ the case. 
Private settlements are on a nonlegal basis. Authority in the pueblos is so highly cen- 
tralized that even private disputes must go before an officer or council if a settlement 
is to be forced on a reluctant defendant. Certain it is that outside the household and 
lineage only tribal officers may impose physical coercion. 

The authors organize their data and cases in terms of judicial authority, substantive 
law, and procedure. The analysis is then rounded out with an identification of the Zuni 
values that find expression in the Zuni legal system. 

The authors are to be commended for a workmanlike job. There are important 
theoretical implications in the “values” reference of their work that could be pushed 
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further. However, this is a “working paper’’; as part of a series devoted to the results 
of a large-scale project its scope is consciously limited. We may expect that the several 
functions of the Zuni law system in relation to Zuni personality formation, pattern 
selection, power allocation, social structure, etc., will be fully explored in the final 
integrating volumes that should culminate the work of the Rimrock Project. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, University of Minnesota 


Indians of the Plains. Ropert H. Lowre. (Anthropological Handbook 1, American 
Museum of Natural History.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 
xiii, 222 pp., 107 illus. $4.75. 


This guide to the life of the Plains Indians is designed to take the place of Wissler’s 
North American Indians of the Plains, and readers will find it a handsome volume, well 
illustrated and very useful. A comparison with its predecessor gives us some measure of 
the progress accomplished in recent decades with regard to ethnological research in the 
Plains area, though lack of space has forestalled adequate treatment for many topics. 

The Plains has been the classic region for the development of culture-area theory, 
but Lowie devotes relatively little attention to these problems, being more concerned 
with delineating the major characteristics and variations in Plains culture and placing 
it in historical perspective. He defines the typical Plains culture in terms of a series of 
diagnostic traits; marginal groups on the west share in the “external features,” while 
the Southern Siouans together with the Pawnee, Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara 
“unquestionably represent a distinct subculture” (p. 6). This subordination of the 
village-dwelling tribes of the Prairie Plains complicates the description of Plains culture 
patterns unnecessarily. The reviewer prefers Kroeber’s reorganization of the Plains 
areas and a recognition of the Missouri River tribes as a separate culture type, a solu- 
tion which Lowie also mentions in his conclusions as equally legitimate. 

The introduction, listing the tribes, linguistic divisions, populations, and general 
cultural characteristics, is followed by a long section devoted to various aspects of ma- 
terial culture. Here the data are packed so tightly that it is hard going, but the illustra- 
tions are excellent and selected to illuminate the text. The maps are an exception, how- 
ever. The “Indian Tribes in the Plains Area” (Map 2) runs from the Paviotso to the 
Missouri and from the Beaver to the Natchez, but omits such well-known Plains tribes 
as the Teton Dakota and Lipan and such marginal groups as the Mescalero and flat- 
head. 

The section on social organization is organized in somewhat different fashion and 
represents Lowie at his best. Here is an excellent account, not only of the basic units 
of Plains society and their interrelations, but also of the basic principles on which 
these units were built. The great diversity which he finds (p. 94) in social structure 
would be simplified very considerably by separating off the tribes in the Prairie Plains. 
The reviewer is puzzled a bit by Lowie’s attempt to invest the Dakota with patrilineal 
clans as a means of explaining their bilateral but bifurcate merging kinship pattern 
(p. 95). If this is necessary for the Dakota, it is equally essential for practically every 
group in the High Plains. 

Recreation and Art are considered in less detail but considerable attention is given 
to Supernaturalism. Here Lowie leans heavily on his Crow studies to survey topics such 
as vision experiences, shamanistic practices, ceremonies, and world views. Here, as in 
social organization, the Village tribes show considerably greater complexity and elabor- 
ation, the Pawnee being particularly impressive. (When will the BAE publish Murie’s 
Pawnee Religion?) 
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The guide concludes with brief chapters on Prehistory and on History and Accul- 
turation, which give a perspective largely absent in Wissler’s earlier study. These are 
excellent, so far as space permits, and historic groups are related to both archeological 
manifestations and to historical derivations. Lowie properly emphasizes the Eastern 
Woodland affiliations of much of Plains life but does not go to the extremes represented 
by some who see only recent adaptations: “vital ingredients of the Plains culture ex- 
isted before European influences, though not necessarily all in the Plains” (p. 203). 

This is an important study, summarizing in brief compass Lowie’s lifelong interest 
in the Plains. It is particularly welcome as a sound basis for interpretations of special- 
ized aspects of Plains culture. It pays too little attention to the underlying ecology with 
its controls over food supply and social interaction and its reflections in ceremony and 
myth. But we can feel as pleased as does Harry Shapiro that Lowie has consented to 
write this first volume of the American Museum of Natural History’s new series of 
handbooks on the life of the American Indians. He has set high standards for the other 
contributors, and he has placed us all in his debt. Even experts on the Plains will find 
new data and new insights. This volume epitomizes the life of the Plains and the great 
transformations which that life has undergone. If they represent the American Indian 
to the great majority of the world, the Plains Indians have had a worthy and sympathe- 
tic recorder and interpreter. 


FRED EGGANn, University of Chicago 


Walam Olum, or Red Score: The Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware 
Indians. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1954. xiv, 379 pp. $15.00. 


The tribal chronicle of the Delaware, known as the ““‘Walam Olum,” survives today 
in considerable detail through a manuscript written in 1833 by the pioneer botanist and 
natural historian, C. S. Rafinesque. The manuscript, preserved in the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, contains the original text of the songs, a translation into 
English by Rafinesque, and copies of pictographs that served as mnemonic devices to 
recall the songs. None of the sticks on which the pictographs were originally painted 
are known to survive today. Rafinesque published a free transcription of his translation 
in his book The American Nations (1836). His manuscript subsequently served as the 
basis of two further studies, one by E. G. Squier first published in The American Review 
in 1849, and the other the extensive analysis by D. G. Brinton in The Lenape and Their 
Legends, which appeared in 1885. 

The book under review has the notation on the title page that it is ‘“a new transla- 
tion, interpreted by linguistic, historical, archaeological, ethnological, and physical 
anthropological studies.’”” Some twenty years ago an Indiana Historical Society 
committee resolved to undertake a re-examination of the Walam Olum, and anthro- 
pology has profited greatly over this time span by a series of studies on related topics 
published largely by the Society. The present volume is both a culmination of the 
studies and a progress report. The interpretation of the Walam Olum has quite prop- 
erly been seen to require a broad understanding of the culture history of the Delaware, 
and it is in this broader area where much additional work is needed. 

No single author or editor is given credit on the title page. Frequent cross-references 
within the various articles, however, suggest close co-ordination of activities among 
the group. Part I of the study consists of a line-by-line analysis of the original songs, 
with the top of each page bearing a photographic reproduction of the line as it appears 
in the original Rafinesque manuscript. This is followed on each page by an English 
translation of the line and an individual analysis of each of the words by C. F. Voegelin, 
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an analysis of the pictographs by Eli Lilly, and comments on the contents and com- 
parative material by Erminie W. Voegelin. The validity of the translations and of the 
procedure used is discussed in an article by C. F. Voegelin and Joe E. Pierce, and a valu- 
able pictographic concordance by Eli Lilly closes this section. The meticulous pro- 
cedures used provide a model for future studies. A comparison with earlier publications 
of the chronicle indicate that the linguistic insights of C. F. Voegelin have provided 
a truly new translation, and the photographic reproductions give the first accurate ren- 
dition of the pictographs and thus constitute a primary source for comparative work 
in this area. Part II of the study opens with a historical investigation by Paul Weer 
of the Walam Olum manuscript and the people connected with it. The search to dis- 
cover the identity of the Dr. Ward from whom Rafinesque obtained the records is as 
fascinating as a good mystery story, yet at the same time an account of meticulous 
scholarship. Eli Lilly follows with an attempt to establish an internal chronology based 
upon the sequence of named chiefs in the chronicle. A short paper by Erminie W. 
Voegelin comments on the Walam Olum as a complex of aboriginal elements having a 
broad distribution among North American tribes. Glenn A. Black then summarizes 
what is known of Delaware archeology and compares deduced historical relations with 
the chronicle. Delaware culture, described as a Late Woodland manifestation in the 
east, is traced back to a source in the Hopewell culture of the Ohio Valley and briefly to 
more remote origins farther west and north. The final paper is a summary description 
of Delaware physical remains by Georg K. Neumann, which is based on archeological 
series and compared with Hopewell and other material. Support is given for the rela- 
tionship with Hopewell. 

Such an inventory of contents is obviously not an appraisal of the study, and an 
adequate appraisal would require a far greater range in competence than is ordinarily 
found in a single anthropologist. The volume is an excellent example of how the varied 
fields of anthropology and history can profitably share in the solution of a single prob- 
lem. The reviewer was impressed by the scope of the study, received fresh insights at 
many points, but still was not convinced of the validity of some of the interpretations 
suggested. Can the vague topographic descriptions in the songs be cited with any 
certainty as references to Asia or the Bering Strait, or is it a matter of reading into the 
account what is known through other lines of evidence of Indian migrations in a broad 
sense? Similarly, the equating of the Lenape with Middle Woodland and specifically 
Hopewell must be regarded as a provocative hypothesis but one which at present is 
well in advance of adequate evidence. Further progress will come from greater atten- 
tion to the place of Delaware (or Algonquian) culture history in the broader setting of 
the cultural history of the region where the details of acculturation will aid in under- 
standing broad trends of cultural change. Final mention should be made of the technical 
quality of the publication, which is superbly printed and bound with a color reproduc- 
tion of a miniature of Rafinesque as a frontispiece and colored maps as end papers. 

Davin A. BaErrets, University of Wisconsin 


The Micmac Indians of Eastern Canada. Witson D. WALLIs and RutH SAWTELL 
WALLIs. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. xvi, 515 pp., 49 figs. 
$7.50. 


So far as we know, the first North American Indians ever seen by white men were 
the Algonquian-speaking Micmacs of the Maritime Provinces and Gaspé. Quite liter- 
ally, in the words of Will Rogers, they “met the boat.” The boat was the ship of ex- 
plorer Jacques Cartier; the year, 1534; and the place, Miramichi Bay, where his ship 
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was surrounded by Micmac canoes. Nevertheless, like many of our historically im- 
portant eastern tribes, the Micmac have been little studied. Even so they have fared 
better than some of their neighbors, who still lack the blessings of having the minutiae 
of their existence observed and published in a scholarly manner. 

Wallis first went to the Micmac as a young man in 1911-12. The subject was sug- 
gested to him by his contemporary and friend, Frank G. Speck, who, at that time, was 
conducting his own research among the Penobscot. It is interesting to note that the 
studies of the two men followed remarkably similar courses and reflect the ethnological 
techniques and fashions of that day. Speck, who returned for another season of field 
work in 1936, waited until 1940 before bringing out his book on the Penobscot. Wallis 
waited until after he returned in 1951 and 1953 with his wife and co-author, to observe 
the changes time had wrought. The volume resulting from these field trips leaves this 
reviewer with mixed feelings. There is no question that the book is an important 
one and will take its place as one of the useful works on the northeast. It is divided 
into two parts. Part One, under the name of both authors, is entitled Tribal Life and 
fills up the first 314 pages. Part Two, by the senior author alone, is Folktales and Tradi- 
tions and consists of 144 stories of which 137 were collected in 1912 and the others in 
1950 and 1953. The tales are presented with little or no comment; the author explains 
that his primary interest in them wasas an approach to informants and a means of ob- 
taining ethnographic information. The stories are in wide variety, ranging from Gluskap 
and the Supernatural to animals, history, and traditions. 

The main part of the book, therefore, is Part One, Part Two being only a by-prod- 
uct. Following brief accounts of previous work done on the tribe, history, population, 
environment, physical characteristics, and language, Chapters III through XV are 
devoted to particular aspects of Micmac tribal life. These include the economy, ma- 
terial necessities and crafts, concepts and knowledge of natural surroundings, plants 
and animals, medicinal practices and dreams, religion and the supernatural, social, 
political, and family organization and customs, recreation, attitudes toward neighbor- 
ing and related tribes, and birth and death rites and practices. An excellent chapter on 
the Micmac as they are now living in the 1950’s concludes Part One. 

As each topic is discussed, the important seventeenth-century accounts of various 
Micmac groups are fully utilized, summarized, and extensively quoted in connection 
with Wallis’ own field work of 1911-12. Occasional references are made to all too scarce 
nineteenth-century sources on the subject and to the visits of 1951 and 1953. A most an- 
noying weakness of the book is the difficulty in knowing at times what period is being 
referred to. One is not always sure whether the author is paraphrasing a seventeenth- 
century or later account or quoting from his own informants or experiences. It is also 
difficult at times to distinguish between fact, opinion, and hearsay. 

While it is impossible for a research worker to do everything, it is regrettable that 
the Micmac groups on Cape Breton Island and Newfoundland could not have been 
included to make this an all-inclusive summary. The Cape Breton groups may be the 
most conservative of all the Micmac and therefore of particular significance to a study 
of the tribe as a whole. The most serious gap in any historical study of the Micmac is 
the lack of knowledge about the tribe between the time Abbé Maillard left them in 
1739 and Rand’s work in the late nineteenth century. Almost nothing was written 
about these people for nearly a century and a half. One important reference over- 
looked is J. G. Millais, Newfoundland and Its Untrodden Ways (London, 1907), which 
contains an excellent chapter on the Micmac. 

Some sections of the book would be more useful if fuller treatment of the subjects 
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could have been given. For instance, the account of tools and utensils (pp. 75-78) fig- 
ures (p. 77) a good illustration of crooked knives, mallets, splint gauges, etc., all typi- 
cal of the late historic period of Micmac life. But there is a bare mention and no dis- 
cussion of these tools in the text. Neither their origin or introduction nor their uses are 
discussed. Native terms are occasionally given without translation. The appendices of 
zoological, botanical, and anatomical native names would be far more useful if the 
names were arranged under each section alphabetically. Beyond a rough breakdown 
under subheadings in Appendix A, there is no apparent arrangement of any kind. On 
page 67 it is stated that maple sap “was boiled and reduced to one third its original vol- 
ume and hardened into small loaves.” It takes approximately forty gallons of sap to 
make one gallon of syrup, which must be boiled down even more to get maple sugar. 
The statement about moccasins on page 80 that, “Inasmuch as it [the moccasin] had 
the same shape at heel and toe, the tracks did not reveal the direction in which a man 
had gone” is wrong on two counts. It is impossible by the very nature of the human 
foot to have heel and toe identical, and, especially in snow, it is always obvious in 
which direction a man is walking. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, then, this is a notable book on a prominent tribe 
that will be referred to frequently. It combines, not always too well, a summary of 
what has been written in the past with the senior author’s own field work done at a 
very important period of time. It will also serve as a springboard for needed future 
research. The Wallises have performed a valuable service to all students of the north- 
east, but their book contains some errors and should be used with a certain amount 
of caution. There is still much to be learned about the Micmac. 

Ernest S. Dopce, Peabody Museum of Salem 


African Worlds: Studies in the Cosmological Ideas and Social Values of African Peoples. 
DaryLi Forve ef al. London: Published for the International African Institute 
by the Oxford University Press, 1954. 243 pp. $4.80. 


The publication discusses the religious concepts, values, and ritual of nine societies 
of Negro Africa. Included are the Lele of the Belgian Congo (M. Douglas), the Abaluyia 
of Kenya (G. Wagner), the Lovedu of Transvaal (J. D. and E. J. Krige), the Dogon of 
the French Sudan (M. Griaule and G. Dieterlen), the Mende of Sierra Leone (K. Little), 
the Shilluk of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (G. Leinhardt), the Kingdom of Ruanda 
(J. J. Macquet), the Ashanti of the Gold Coast (K. Busia), and the Fon of Dahomey 
(P. Mercier). The accounts are based on field studies by the authors, with the exception 
of Leinhardt, who states he drew primarily on the literature, although he had the ad- 
vantage of having worked among the related Dinka. 

The introduction by Forde includes an excellent summary of some of the problems 
facing the student of African religions, and others are posed by the authors of the pa- 
pers. Little, for example, comments on the common problem of the European observer 
being “tempted, for the sake of coherence and clarity, to impute philosophical concep- 
tions and formulations which are far more rigid and concrete than the actual nature of 
Mende belief” (p. 113). 

The diversity of concepts, economic orientation and practices of the peoples dis- 
cussed in the studies illustrate graphically the impossibility of speaking about “African 
religion” as a whole. As Forde points out, there can be no “blueprint” that will apply 
directly to all African cultures or no short-cut to understanding a specific group but ob- 
serves, “There are, however, recurrent themes and a number of main patterns of ac- 
tivity and interconnexion which are valuable guides to this understanding” (p. xvii). 
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One of these patterns indicated by Forde is that belief and ritual tend to reflect the de- 
gree of social integration. The greater the self-sufficiency and political freedom of the 
local group, the more segmented and independent are the ritual and objects of worship. 
Conversely, where the social structure and economy tend to be more complex and inte- 
grated, the ritual and religious concepts are found to be more extensive socially and 
more firmly interconnected. This hypothesis holds true for the societies discussed, and 
the degree to which it would be valid for all of the African cultures for which we have 
adequate materials on religion, economy, and social structure would be an interesting 
study. 

The introduction, which contains an analysis of primitive religion, adds little that 
has not already been written elsewhere on the subject—that natural causal factors in 
sickness and death may be recognized but that supernatural causation may also be 
called into play, that there can be inconsistencies between dogma and practice or that 
African religions need not be void of ethical content. When dealing with the conflict of 
values that results from contact with European culture, Forde makes a statement that 
may puzzle many American anthropologists. He comments that it is “little appreci- 
ated that such conflicts have been and continue to be endemic in an acute form among 
the multitudes of small-scale societies as these have been brought increasingly within 
the orbit of an industrialized western civilization” (p. viii). One is inclined to wonder 
if the numerous studies of acculturation have gone unnoticed. 

Each of the papers treats the local concept of the Supreme Being or Creator and 
also gives accounts of origin myths. Apart from this the authors have used various 
patterns to indicate the role of religion in the culture. Douglas, for example, stresses 
the importance of the supernatural in relation to hunting, the land and the forest, 
while Little, Busia, and Griaule and Dieterlen place an emphasis on social structure. 
The choice of the aspect or aspects of culture discussed to illustrate religious concepts 
is no doubt dictated in part by the degree of complexity of the culture under considera- 
tion and what the Africans consider important. However, the interests of the ethnogra- 
pher are also evident. A considerable treatment of the social structure appears in 
Little’s study of the cosmology of the Mende, while Mercier limits himself to briefly 
pointing out the relationship of the ancestors to the chiefs and clans among the Fon. 
One can legitimately assume that the social organization of the Fon is as complex as 
that of the Mende or Ashanti and that the ancestral spirits and nature deities play an 
equally important role. 

The studies point up the fact that the sacred and secular are inextricably linked in 
African culture, and whether one chooses social structure, fishing, the land, cattle, or 
customary law as a departure point is in large part a matter of ecology and interests 
of the writer. It is not the intent of the reviewer to reopen the charge that British 
anthropologists study only social structure. The publication indicates that such is not 
the case at present. However, with the exception of Douglas, the emphasis on social 
organization is evident in the work of the British or British-trained authors. But one 
must add, also, so is it in the account of the Dogon of the French Sudan, as indicated 
above. 

Though the introduction states that the studies show how “social and personal 
conflicts and disintegration are bound to arise”’ (p. viii) under the sudden impact of 
Western ideology, it is noted later that to undertake the task of outlining social change 
was not possible in the book (p. xviii). Only four of the papers treat the contemporary 
situation and then only briefly. The student looking for a discussion of change resulting 
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from the introduction of European culture will find very little. This is not intended as 
a criticism of the work, for the size of the publication and the number of societies con- 
sidered would not permit it. To have done so would have detracted from the analysis 
of the indigenous religion, which is brief enough in some cases, and a work of almost 
equal length would be required to treat acculturation adequately. On the whole, the 
publication is a very good addition to studies of African peoples and primitive religion. 

James B. CurisTENSEN, Wayne University 


Politics in a Changing Society: A Political History of the Fort Jameson [Northern Rho 
desia] Ngoni. J. A. BARNES. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. x, 220 pp., 
12 plates. $6.75. 


This volume is more than a chronicle of one Nguni offshoot’s fortunes, for chrono- 
logical presentation is successfully combined with a sociological approach. Barnes deals 
with the originally independent Ngoni state from its inception about 1821 until just 
before federation in central Africa, interpreting its successive conditions and the 
changes it has undergone. Originally, ‘““The processes at work in the Ngoni social system 
were in the main repetitive” (p. 64). Today older principles of organization have been 
transformed and new principles are emerging, territoriality being of outstanding im- 
portance. 

First there is an account of the early history of the Ngoni, based on inferences from 
the present-day pattern of relationships, the published literature, and comparative 
evidence from other societies (chapter 1). Chapter 2 interprets “how [these events] 
occurred, and what were the principal social relations involved in them” (p. 29). These 
chapters reconstruct the former Ngoni state and its functioning. Secondly Barnes nar- 
rates the subjugation of the Ngoni to European domination (chapter 3) and the estab- 
lishment of effective administration (chapter 4), making use of much unpublished and 
relatively inaccessible material. Finally (chapter 5), the present amalgam of old and 
new is considered. Here Barnes draws on the results of his field research. Each part is 
rendered more intelligible by the others, and none would have been possible without 
the field work. 

Initially, Barnes is more concerned with repetitive “processes” and “relations” 
than with particular events (chapters 1 and 2, passim). By dealing with others’ ma- 
terials critically, and by using his own field data, he exercises close control over sugges- 
tions as to the nature of old Ngoni society. Although plausible, the picture drawn re- 
mains partly conjectural, for Barnes does not fully establish that evidence for process 
is different from or better than evidence for events, although it seems clearly so. 

One is thus forced to view part of the theoretical discussion with caution. His ma- 
terial on the Ngoni state leads Barnes to review the typology of political systems in 
simple societies proposed by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, and he argues for revision 
in a manner deserving careful consideration (pp. 47 ef seq.). However, Barnes might 
have made a clearer and less equivocal case by basing his argument directly on his field 
materials. 

Chapters 3 and 4 are an account of events which were for the Ngoni nonrepetitive. 
As Barnes points out, “what is unique and nonrepetitive for the Ngoni may be repeti- 
tive in a wider context” (p. 65), and therefore these chapters, sociologically, are not 
out of place. They will be useful to workers taking a wider comparative view. The 
documentation is excellent and a model for others. 

Finally (chapter 5), Barnes describes “Local'Government'in‘a Large-Scale Society.” 
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Since ties of segmentary affiliation are being replaced by those of territorial propin- 
quity, the situation remains fluid. The integration of old and new, with reference to 
political organization, is made clear. 

This could be called either an acculturation study or a sociological analysis. Cer- 
tainly the subtitle understates the book’s scope. Whatever label one uses, it is first- 
class work, well presented and more than adequately documented. 


ALFRED Harris, Cambridge, England 


Double Descent among the Fanti. JAMES B. CHRISTENSEN. New Haven: Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, 1954. xiii, 145 pp. $1.50. 


Double Descent among the Fanti is a significant contribution to the ethnography of 
the Gold Coast. The author first describes succinctly the functions of matrilineal clan, 
lineage, and lineage-segment among the Fanti, these groupings being similar to those 
of the Ashanti and other Akan-speaking peoples. The Fanti, however, emphasize 
paternity and the patrilineal line more strongly than do the other Akan peoples, and it 
is with the customs and beliefs associated with these that this book is chiefly concerned. 
The Fanti father not only has a close spiritual and affective bond with his children; he 
is also reported to be in many respects their legal guardian from early childhood to 
marriage. Great emphasis is placed on propitiation of the river-deity (egyabosom), 
allegiance to which is acquired patrilineally. Further, a Fanti, unlike an Ashanti, ac- 
quires from his father membership in a military company. This group acts as a public 
labor force, as a political unit concerned with selection of the chief of the State, and, in 
former times, as a battalion in wars waged by the State. Women are for some purposes 
members of their fathers’ companies. 

These facts notwithstanding, some anthropologists will perhaps query whether 
the Fanti have “true” double descent. The controversy is of course in general not new; 
it has already arisen in trans-Atlantic exchanges with regard to the Ashanti. Though 
he criticizes Fortes’ interpretation of the Ashanti data, Christensen suspends judg- 
ment on whether or not the Ashanti have double descent and confines himself to em- 
phasizing the even greater significance of the patrilineal line among Fanti. It is, as he 
remarks (p. 130), difficult to decide at what point recognition of the distinctiveness of 
both matrilineal and patrilineal lines can properly be termed double descent. For this, 
it seems, depends on the point at which a defined category of persons can be said to 
form a group, a distinction not always easy to make. The extension, in a matrilineal 
society, of incest prohibitions to close patrilineal kin and the sharing of food taboos 
by these kin would not by some anthropologists be regarded as criteria of double 
descent, since these observances do not require assemblage for corporate activities on 
the part of the patrilineal group. Among Fanti, persons of the same locality who share 
the same egyabosom do assemble for the annual “washing” of this deity and also for 
funerals of their fellow-worshipers of the same locality. But, as the arthor admits, such 
a group lacks the attributes of a “formal, organized unit,” since it may comprise “sev- 
eral distinct paternal lines” (p. 87). Further, though membership of the military com- 
pany is patrilineally acquired, this unit, while clearly a corporate political group, can 
scarcely be styled a unilineal descent group. For its members evidently do not, as a 
totality, regard each other, even by polite fiction, as kin. 

At all events, though they may be conceded to have some form of double descent, 
the Fanti have not, as the author claims, “two distinct exogamous lineages” (p. 3) in 
any of the accepted senses of the term “lineage.” For the Fanti group of close patri- 
lineal kin has none of the corporate, legal, or economic functions commonly recognized 
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in African literature as characteristic of lineages, nor (most important) is it internally 
segmented in the manner of a lineage. A similar idiosyncratic use of accepted terms ap- 
pears in the author’s application of “extended family” to the matrilineal lineage seg- 
ment whose members jointly own property, even though this is not commonly local- 
ized in a single homestead or group of homesteads and does not, of course, include resi- 
dent spouses. Again, Christensen’s decision to call Fanti witchcraft “evil magic” on 
the grounds that, “In English a witch connotes a woman, usually an old one” (p. 74) 
ignores a generation of English analyses of African witchcraft and magic. 

These terminological deviations appear to stem from a more fundamental mis- 
understanding of much British anthropological writing on African societies. Taking 
as one point of departure Fortes’ Time and Social Structure: an Ashanti Case Study, 
Christensen criticizes Fortes for undue emphasis of the “formal structure of a... 
society” at the expense of “the sanctions and attitudes of a given people” (p. 2), and 
by implication attributes to this emphasis what he appears to regard as a neglect on 
Fortes’ part of the significance of the Ashanti patrilineal line. It is true that in this 
paper Fortes makes a somewhat rarefied distinction between what he calls the struc- 
tural or “quantitative” aspect of social facts and the cultural or “qualitative” aspect, 
but he also emphasizes that in the present stage of social anthropology all analysis of 
social structure must necessarily involve descriptions of culture. Certainly it would be 
strange to assume from this one passage in Fortes’ essay that he neglects the “‘sanc- 
tions and attitudes” and the supernatural beliefs associated with kinship. For where 
have we a more brilliant exposition of “sanctions and attitudes” than in The Web of 
Kinship among the Tallensi?—or, indeed, in Fortes’ sensitive analysis of the moral 
values associated with paternity in “Kinship and Marriage among the Ashanti” 
(African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, ed. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and D. Forde 
[1950], p. 252)? 

It is rather this author’s own book which illustrates the inadequacies of a too 
“formal” description of social structure. For it is a static account of social morphology, 
with little insight into process. Case-histories are few, and political and kinship insti- 
tutions are not functionally related to one another (nor, indeed, clearly distinguished). 
And despite brief references to the economic functions of kin groupings, the economic 
foundations of the social structure as a whole are insufficiently explored. It is difficult 
to see how the system “works,” and the account in general bears the marks of field 
work conducted through interpreters in “directed interviews” and in some “non- 
directed discussions” (p. 5) rather than through intimate and prolonged participation 
in the social life of the tribe. One effect of these methods is that we are given little 
understanding of how conflicts are in fact handled in social life. To give one example, 
the author emphasizes that between military societies of the same state there occur 
periodic battles resulting from the exchange of certain traditional insults and that in 
such battles the individual is theoretically bound to support his company, if necessary 
in opposition to matrilineal kin. He cites this as evidence of the greater strength in 
some contexts of patrilineal affiliations to the company as against matrilineage ties. 
But he does not inquire whether (as one would expect) matrilineal ties which cross- 
cut the patrilineal affiliation to companies may not in fact regularly force an early ces- 
sation of hostilities between companies. 

The book is classified “excellent” in the Human Relations Area Files, yet other 
faults of fairly grave omission and commission couid be cited. In a work designed to 
emphasize the significance of patrilineal ties, it is odd to find no reference to inter- 
personal relations with the father’s sister and father’s brother. There is no account of 
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the social relations between matrilineages, and throughout it is difficult to piece to- 
gether the relationship of unilineal to local units. At the political level, the judicial 
functions of officials of the lineage and of the military company are not clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Nevertheless, Double Descent among the Fanti contains much new information, 
clearly set forth. And, as I am aware, it is easier to criticize a first book than to write 
one. In particular, the book calls for a re-examination of the whole problem of defini- 
tion and classification of double descent systems, one which to date has had inadequate 
recognition on both sides of the Atlantic. 

E. KATHLEEN Goucu, University of Manchester 


A Manual of Nuer Law. P. P. Howe. Foreword by E. E. Evans-PrircHarp. New 
York: Published for the International African Institute by the Oxford University 
Press, 1954. xvi, 256 pp. $5.60. 


Howell’s stimulating and clearly written book on Nuer law opens with an intro- 
ductory sketch of Nuer country, its topology and ecology, and Nuer social structure, 
sanctions, and political organization. It then proceeds with a brief account of the 
history of Nuer courts, the appointment of tribal authorities, administrative policy, 
and the relation between courts and tribal structure. This is followed by major sections 
on the chief areas of litigation: homicide and bodily injuries, marriage and divorce, 
violation of rights in women, and property rights. There follows a chapter on religious 
concepts in relation to Nuer law, including witchcraft. The book closes with a short 
chapter on the nature of Nuer law which considers some of the implications of the 
process of the transformation of custom into law. A very useful appendix contains 
figures on population (both cattle and human) and area by district and tribe. A full 
and excellent glossary is of considerable help, as are the index and bibliography. 

The major contribution of the book for the academic reader lies in the all too brief 
but pithy accounts of the history of Nuer courts, administrative policy, court actions, 
recent legislation, and certain selected implications of the codification of customary 
law and the development of legal institutions on the base of a social structure in which 
law, courts, and penal sanctions were essentially absent. There is just enough material 
here to tantalize the reader thoroughly but not quite enough really to chew on. In- 
stead the bulk of the volume is devoted to those general principles of Nuer custom and 
social structure which are essential background to an understanding of any particular 
piece of litigation. Although certain new material is included here, most of it has already 
been made available through the writings of others. It is certainly true, as the Fore- 
word takes some pains to point out, that this book is based on independent observation 
and so constitutes confirmation of the previously published materials. It is equally 
true that occasional details of earlier publications are corrected. Nevertheless, this 
book conforms to the earlier pattern of publications on the Nuer in the extent to 
which old material is recapitulated between new covers under a new date with a new 
title. 

Howell does make certain important points which have not been readily available 
in earlier publications. The Nuer have a segmentary social structure, and, until 
British administration imposed its own peculiar notion of “good order,” this seg- 
mentary system constituted an effective mode of political organization. The basic value 
premise of a segmentary system is that of the balancing of equal and opposite groups 
against one another. Howell shows very nicely how sanctions were almost exclusive- 
ly oriented to the maintenance of balance between equal and opposite groups and 
takes pains to show the absence of public delicts and punitive sanctions. He then 
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goes on to show how the introduction of the courts under British guidance took 
over both customary law and the concrete content of the sanctions as they existed in 
customary law, adding a measure of penal sanction and putting special emphasis on a 
few selected imperatives such as keeping the peace. In other words, British admin- 
istration accepted customary law in so far as it was “not contrary to justice, moral- 
ity or order” (p. 2). 

The two significant changes were the addition of penal sanctions and the shift of 
the responsibility for settlement from the concerned groups to the courts. With the ex- 
ception of certain matters, Nuer customary law was taken over intact and applied by 
courts instead of by the directly concerned groups themselves. 

Unfortunately, Howell does not go much further in his analysis and thereby seems 
to run into some difficulty. He argues that, “The balanced opposition of groups is 
therefore still an essential feature of the Nuer court system, and in this sense the courts 
are a stabilizing factor in the maintenance or re-emphasis of group identity” (p. 234). 
One might expect, however, that this state of affairs is purely transitional and that the 
inherent conflict between the value of balanced opposition and the values expressed by 
the court will rapidly force the former into a subservient position. As it is, Howell 
seems to suggest that the disintegration of the Nuer political system is entirely a func- 
tion of the disappearance of warfare with the Dinka, the feud, and the more certain 
prospect of at least minimal subsistence through the importation of food during pe- 
riods of scarcity (pp. 232-33). He appears to have unduly minimized the role which the 
courts play in this. 

A segmentary system is organized about the value of maintaining balance between 
groups defined as equal and opposite to each other at various levels of reference. Im- 
plicit in this value is the proposition that there must be distinct groups, and for there 
to be distinct groups there must therefore be the complementary value that the indi- 
vidual’s primary loyalty lies with the group. If primary loyalty lies with the group, it 
cannot be compromised by adherence to equally strong loyaity to such moral values as 
transcend group boundaries. The ideal situation is that in which, ““My group—tright 
or wrong—may it ever be right.”” That is, there must be values, but the highest value 
must be the support of and loyalty to one’s own group. It would be difficult if not im- 
possible to maintain groups in balanced opposition to each other if each group con- 
tinually split over the moral question involved in the particular issue at stake and 
had first to resolve the rights or wrongs of the issue on its own intrinsic merits. Half 
the group would always be defecting. Where balanced opposition is the primary value, 
no absolute scheme of morality which takes precedence over other loyalties can attach 
to any issue between the groups. 

Yet the transfer of the obligation to maintain customary norms from the concerned 
groups to the court is precisely an affirmation of moral obligations higher than group 
loyalties. The court is not a group balanced in opposition to other groups. Its basic 
premise must assert the morality of the verdict it delivers; it deals in right and justice, 
in absolute values. It does not uphold the equality of groups but the values in the 
issues at stake. The court affirms social values, not faction interests. 

It is thus as much the court system itself as the termination of feuds which has 
tended toward the increasing fragmentation of groups which Howell comments on (p. 
233). It is equally unreasonable to believe that balanced opposition between groups 
can last long in the courts themselves. If the court confines itself to the task of symbol- 
izing and enunciating the opposition between groups, it cannot last long as a court of 
law. 


The significance of the va ue of compromise to the courts also seems to have been 
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underplayed by Howell. Compromise is in its nature an expression of equal and op- 
posite forces and thereby the subordination of absolute moral principles. Compromise 
is the ideal resolution of conflict between balanced groups, but it is contrary to the 
affirmation of universalistic principles of morality. If the courts do nothing but com- 
promise, then they will have taken over the function of the feud and it cannot be said 
that the feud has disappeared. On the other hand, if the courts do, as Howell indicates, 
affirm and assert universal social values, recognize public delicts, and impose punitive 
sanctions, then they are not compromising for they are not maintaining the balance 
between groups. 

From these Nuer data one is left with the hypothesis that universalistic and ab- 
solute codes of ethics are not consistent with segmentary social structures. Instead, 
relativistic values operate between groups while the primary values of solidarity with- 
in the group and balance between groups color and determine each and every issue. 
Arbitration and compromise, aimed at keeping conflict under control, is the basic 
political process. Adjudication or the affirmation of absolute rights and wrongs is 
basically contradictory to the maintenance of segmentary systems. Far more studies 
like Howell’s are needed to sharpen and elucidate such hypotheses, and his is a first 
and very admirable step in this direction. 

One final point: the book is printed in such tiny type that the prospective reader 
will want to know, “Is it worth the eyestrain?’ The answer is a clear, unequivocal 
“Yes!” It is well worth it, if you keep your aspirin handy. 

Davin M. ScHNEDER, Harvard University 


La Cohésion des Sociétés Bara. JacquES FAuBLEE. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1954. viii, 158 pp., 15 figs. 600 fr. 

Les Esprits de la Vie @ Madagascar. Jacques Faust&e. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1954. 139 pp., 11 figs. 600 fr. 


These two books belong to a series of monographs in which the author is publishing 
the results of three years of field work (1938-41) in Madagascar. The haphazard ar- 
rangement of his material, in the series as a whole as well as in each separate volume, 
makes the reviewer’s task particularly thankless. However, the material itself is val- 
uable, as the following brief survey may show. 

The Bara in southern Madagascar are divided into extended families (raza) with 
patrilineal cores. The individual belongs to the extended families of both parents. The 
raza is characterized by a name, a cattle earmark, interdictions of totemistic origin, 
and a raza history based on a genealogy. The raza is exogamous, and, while this inter- 
diction may be lifted ritually for patrilineal relations, it is absolute for matrilineal ones. 
Owing to long-distance migrations, families often split up into genealogical branches 
(tariki) subdivided into local groups (fuku). Married women remain under the pro- 
tection of their own raza. Antagonism between paternal and maternal families is 
ritually expressed by mock battles which may even be bloody. There is a strong emo- 
tional tie between nephew and maternal uncle. The house-father has high authority, 
but a man without sons does not count socially. A father may eject a son from the 
raza, in which case the son finds a home with his maternal family, which is glad to ac- 
cept him. After a house-father’s death, his rights pass to his eldest son, who divides 
the heritage. The greater part of the cattle, which constitutes the chief part of the 
family wealth, is given to the sons. Cattle inherited by a woman are taken charge of 
by her brother. Owing to the frequent migrations, land has very little value. 

Nowadays a village contains a number of fuku, which may belong to different raza. 
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The largest local unit above the raza is formed by the inhabitants of a geographic 
area united by their respect for its sacred places inhabited by helu (spirits). ‘The 
belief in the helu,” the author states, “‘is a social tie.”” Another tie between members of 
different raza is ritual blood-brotherhood, which may be individual or collective. Up to 
1900 the Bara consisted of a number of petty kingdoms dependent on one royal family, 
which lost its sovereign rights through misconduct. The result was a number of inde- 
pendent kingdoms, which became mixed up with various groups of immigrants. Nowa- 
days no clear boundaries, cultural or otherwise, between tribal groups in southern 
Madagascar are demonstrable. 

Bara supernaturalism has two aspects connected, respectively, with the two sexes. 
The patriarchal family rites performed by the family priest (pitata, the eldest male 
member of the eldest generation) are directed toward the celestial gods and the raza 
ancestors (fahasivi) and are especially associated with the male sex and patriliny. The 
composite charms (auli) fabricated by the wmbyasa are also used by the male sex only. 
These charms must have been consecrated to be efficacious, and they also require in- 
cantations. The female sex addresses supernatural powers without the mediation of 
priestly functionaries. Women appeal to the helu inhabiting or haunting sacred places 
or, rather, landmarks like isolated trees, caves, wells, cataracts, etc. The helu are as- 
sociated with simple charms, which may have been revealed by them. The helu are the 
spirits of natural life. They insure life in the female line and in uncultivated nature, and 
they are hostilely disposed toward the pitata, the wmbyasa and the celestial gods. There 
are good and bad helu, but the former are far more numerous than the latter. They 
possess and heal sick people, who afterwards remain their mediums. Another concept 
belonging to the mythical and ritual complex of helu is that of bilu: the abnormal state 
into which a sick person (usually a woman) may be brought by means of collective 
singing and drumming and the sacrificial closing rite after which the patient is believed 
to be healed. The patient herself is likewise called bilu. During her bilu state, which may 
last from a few days to several weeks, every whim and order of the patient is respected. 
The essential part of the closing rite is the drinking of the sacrificed animal’s blood by 
the patient. The pifata who officiates in this rite does so under the direction of the 
bilu, and the supernatural powers whom he addresses are not the celestial gods and 
the raza ancestor but the earth goddess and the lulu. According to the author, the 
lulu, which are really nature spirits, have recently been confused with raza ancestors. 
The reviewer is inclined to think that /ulu may be a term for the nameless collectivity 
of ancestors. However, the author is certainly right in saying that the helu-bilu com- 
plex is associated with the female sex and matriliny. He also briefly deals with the 
religious concepts of some other groups in Madagascar, and he stresses the homo- 
geneous character of the religious beliefs all over the island. 

J. P. B. pE JossELIn DE Jonc, University of Leiden 


Tiv Farm and Settlement. PAUL BOHANNAN. (Colonial Research Studies, No. 15.) 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1954. iv, 87 pp., 28 figs., 14 plates, 22 
tables, 16 charts. 27/6. 


The Tiv are a central Nigerian people among whom the Bohannans carried out 
field research for over two years. A series of studies has resulted from their research. 
This rather slim volume contains an exceptionally clear and detailed explanation of 
Tiv land tenure. As the author states (p. 1), 


The farm and compound were the standards of relevance for selecting data; they provide as 
well the focusing point for presentation of the data. Concern is with land rights and land disputes, 
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with boundaries and acreages, with the nature of labour groups, consumption groups and two 
different sorts of co-residential groups; we are further concerned with crops and crop rotations, 
with the agricultural calendar, and with the size of Tiv farms. 


Bohannan clarifies many points of interest to West African specialists, such as the 
decisions as to which plots to clear for planting, the process of fission of residential and 
land-owning groups, and the rights of agnates and nonagnates to house and farm land. 
In their general system of land tenure, the Tiv resemble many other West African 
societies. They seem to lie midway between the southern type of separate farms for 
each elementary family and the northern type of co-operative compound farms. 

The author is concerned with the linguistic distinctions made by the Tiv. The use 
of Tiv terms in parentheses after each word or phrase, and of Tiv proper names, seems 
to have no purpose and tends to interfere with readability. On the other hand, his 
analyses of Tiv concepts might be of interest to linguists as well as social anthropolo- 
gists. In this, it would almost seem as if Bohannan had been influenced by the linguis- 
tic philosophers at Oxford. 


Pauta Brown, Palos Verdes College 


Missionary Statesmanship in Africa: A Present Day Demand upon the Christian Move- 
ment. DARYLL ForpeE ef al. (Civilizations 3,4.) Hartford: Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, 1953. 99 pp. 


The publication contains somewhat abridged versions of five papers dealing 
primarily with the role and problems of the missionary in Africa. Two of the studies 
are by anthropologists and three by missionaries or people associated with mission 
foundations. Of particular interest to the anthropologist will be the summary by 
Forde of the political, social, and economic change in West Africa and a very provoca- 
tive paper by W. R. Bascom on “African Culture and the Missionary.” The latter 
points out how social disintegration and disorganization may result from missionary 
influence. The paper on linguistics by Wm. Welmers is also interesting, but the anthro- 
pologist may disagree with many of the value judgments inherent in some of the 
papers. The book should hold the interest of those who have had contact with mis- 
sionaries and their work in the field, and the studies are very good. 

J. B. CuristENsEN, Wayne University 


China’s March toward the Tropics. HERotpD J. Wrens. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe 
String Press, 1954. xv, 441 pp., 32 maps, 14 plates. $7.50. 


Except for portions of a final chapter, the author does not deal with Communist 
advance into south Asia but offers a cultural geographer’s compilation of data on the 
spread of Chinese culture from early dynastic beginnings to the present. Indeed, the 
particular value of the study arises precisely from the geographer’s concern for an area 
rather than a people, for in addition to the Chinese cultural growth it describes the 
movements of the ethnically diverse groups in south China, as they come into contact 
and are conquered, engulfed, dispossessed, or ruled as aliens. The tale of this cultural 
retreat is pieced together mainly from writings by Eickstedt, Eberhardt, Hsu, and Li 
as well as Chinese documentary sources, and we are brought up to date with a descrip- 
tion of the latest circumstances of the little-known Mon, Thai, and Tibeto-Burman 
speaking peoples in the borderlands. 

Wiens’ intent to compile these scattered materials into a source book fixes the values 
as well as limitations of the enterprise. The abundant maps and aerial photographs 
together with ample quotations from Chinese sources present a magnificent, if some- 
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times bewildering, range of materials for judgment. Though the author is under- 
standably partial toward the dispossessed, this bias misleads only in those few passages 
dealing with Communist policy, e.g., in reference to the Autonomous National Regions 
of China he tells of the “highly touted Communist policy of ‘autonomous’ minority 
development” (p. 333). This choice of language and punctuation betrays a change 
from compiler to critic, yet elsewhere this reader would have welcomed greater crit- 
icism. Thus it was intriguing to glimpse for a moment the physics of population 
movement under conditions where pulses of Chinese penetration to the south were 
linked to Mongol, Manchu, and Japanese penetration from the north, but this, among 
other theses, appeared without comment. If any single thesis emerges from this book, 
it may perhaps be stated as: since Chinese culture has expanded southward for three 
thousand years, it will probably continue to expand. Perhaps Wiens will consent to 
elaborate this ecologically enigmatic proposition in another book. 

L. M. Hanks, Jr. Bennington College 


China’s Dragon Robes. ScHUYLER CAMMANN. New York: The Ronald Press, 1952. 
viii, 230 pp., illus. $7.50. 


China’s Dragon Robes is a thorough and pleasantly written discussion of this rather 
complex, specialized subject, forming a useful handbook for museum workers and col- 
lectors while generally providing another illuminating chapter on the cultural complex 
of Chinese civilization. 

Cammann includes a historical account of the textual information available on the 
gradually developing usage of the dragon robe (the earliest possibly T’ang but more 
probably Sung) and traces its emergence with the Yiian to the highly developed types 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty officials. Although theoretically restricted to imperial usage, 
the dragon robes were highly coveted by court vfficials and foreign potentates and so 
were used as tokens of imperial favor—or bribery—in the case of the various barbarian 
tribes. Cammann divides the robes into two main groups—those made before 1759 
and those made after this date, when the Board of Rites codified types of imperial 
dress and official robes in the Huang-ch’ao li-ch’i !’u-shih laws ordered by the Ch’ien- 
lung emperor. The earlier types afford a wealth of variations whose décor is organized 
by the author into six major categories plus their subtypes. This follows a much more 
sensible system than has been advocated in the past and allows a greater degree of 
precision in problems of dating. An especially interesting essay is devoted to the in- 
terpretation of symbolism on the robes. The dragon robe was in brief a picture of the 
universe, and, with the inclusion of the ““Twelve Symbols” after 1759, its cosmological 
significance becomes evident. These reinforce the idea of a representation of a kind 
of mandala, or diagram of the universe, with its component parts, indicating the wearer 
as a universal monarch. Also mid-eighteenth century are the inclusion of various other 
auspicious symbols within the decorative repertoire of the robes, such as the several 
combinations of the “Eight Precious Things” together with many punning symbols. 

Since this is a complete history of dragon robes as worn officially and unofficially, 
there are also appended discussions of women’s robes and men’s court dress as gen- 
erally worn under the Ch’ing, concluding with a summary of dragon robes as they 
were worn outside of China. For the textile experts, there is a chapter on the making of 
the robes, while the various types described in the text are summarized in the ap- 
pendices, and a glossary of oriental terms is included for the instruction of the reader. 
One can only wish that publication had permitted a more profusely illustrated text, or 
at least the inclusion of line drawings to make some of the variations quite clear. Al- 
though a large bibliography occurs in the footnotes of the text, a short selected list of 
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Western sources might have been given indicating major collections as well as the 
varying views concerning the grouping of the robes, as, for example, those held by 
Alan Priest of the Metropolitan Museum. However, these are mechanical details 
which should not lessen a general consideration of the value of Cammann’s scholarly 
study which both clarifies and enlarges our knowledge of this fascinating product of 
late Chinese civilization. 

JANE TILLEY, University of Michigan 


Urban and Industrial Taiwan—Crowded and Resourceful. ARTHUR F. RAPER, HAN- 
SHENG CHUAN, SHAO-HSING CHEN and staff. (Foreign Operations Administration, 
Mutual Security Mission to China, and National Taiwan University.) Taipei: 
Good Earth Press, Ltd., 1954. vii, 370 pp., illus. 


I do now know if the term “happy little island” can be applied to any place in the 
world today, but Urban and Industrial Taiwan confirms my certainty that it does not 
refer to Taiwan. Despite an obvious desire to put the best face on a seemingly hopeless 
situation, the authors are to be commended for sacrificing this wish to accuracy and 
honesty. But if the propaganda aspects of the volume do not seem to have diluted the 
materials, they have had distressing effects on the organization and exposition of the 
data. There is undue repetition, and the topical sequence is almost atomistic. Quite 
serious, too, is prevalence of generalizations which seem to have been formulated with 
little knowledge of either Taiwanese or Chinese history. For example, we are told 
(p. 5) that “the people have little tradition of pooling their resources for joint business 
enterprises,” a view that certainly may be questioned. However, we have so little 
reliable material on Taiwan in English that the present social survey, despite its 
faults, is a very welcome contribution. Let us hope that it is supplemented in short 
order by one or more community studies which will add new dimensions to these data. 

Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


The Indo-Tibetans: The Indo-Tibetan and Mongoloid Problem in the Southern Himalaya 
and North-Northeast India. Fr. MattHias HERMANNS, S.V.D. Bombay: K. L. 
Fernandes, 1954. xvi, 155 pp., 38 plates, 6 figs., 1 map. 


Father Matthias Hermanns’ outstanding earlier work, Die Nomaden von Tibet, 
(Wien, 1949) and the fact that the present slim volume deals with an area and people 
rarely included in anthropological studies are the two sole reasons for this detailed 
review. 

The book has two major divisions. Chapters II, III, and IV are allegedly devoted to 
descriptions of the various ethnic groups of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. The remain- 
ing chapters I, V, VI, and VII deal with broader problems and with an attempt to place 
the peoples in Indian history. 

The ethnographic descriptions are probably of most interest to folklorists. Actual 
ethnographic data are at a minimum. The major section, ““Mountain Tribes of Sikkim,” 
devotes sixty-five of its eighty-five pages to Lepcha myth and ritual and to refutations 
of Geoffrey Gorer’s work on the Lepchas. Obviously, little room is left for descriptions 
of the many non-Lepcha groups. In addition to this unsatisfactory weighting of the 
groups, Hermanns, perhaps unintentionally, misleads the reader in many respects. To 
one unfamiliar with the area he gives the impression that his field research was con- 
ducted in Sikkim proper, when in fact it only included the Darjeeling District of 
West Bengal. Moreover, he never locates the actual places in which he did field re- 
search. In an area where there are a sufficient number of available Sherpa, he used a 
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non-Sherpa informant for Sherpa data (p. 23). Even on the Lepchas, a word of caution 
must be inserted. According to A. J. Dash (Gazetteer of the Darjeeling District, Bengal 
District Gazetteer |Alipore: Bengal Government Press, 1947], p. 65), over one-fifth of 
the Lepcha in the Darjeeling District are Christian. Those specific villages which 
Hermanns does mention are all in close contact with Roman Catholic missions. Yet 
nowhere does Hermanns indicate the possibility of Christian influence, a matter of 
considerable importance in analyzing the myths he has selected. 

The section that is devoted to physical anthropology and to the physical identi- 
fication of the people will fail to convince—or even to aid—physical anthropologists 
familiar with the peoples involved, or those seeking useful general data. Hermanns’ 
approach is predicated on the theory that the populations of Tibet and the Himalayas 
can be divided into two major physical types: (1) a “non-Mongoloid,” or an “Asiatic 
Europoid,” type traceable back to “Homo sapiens diluvialis” (p.5 ) who comprise the 
“nomadic” peoples; and (2) a ‘““Mongoloid” type who are the sedentary farmers. The 
data adduced to support this theoretical bias have been gleaned primarily from his 
field research and from a minute section of the available published material. 

None of Hermanns’ conclusions about the typology of the peoples is substantiated 
by anthropometrical or other physical analyses or by evidence of reliance on anything 
more satisfactory than subjective observations. Circular reasoning is employed to 
establish physical type on the basis of subsistence economy, or economy on the basis of 
physical type. To support his distinctions between the physical characteristics of 
“nomadic” and “sedentary” types, he is forced to resort to variations in terminology 
to describe identical phenomena. For example, the “nomadic” Lepcha are described 
as having “well-defined eyebrow prominences”’ (p. 105), which are transformed into 
“well-defined supra-orbital ridges” (p. 105) to distinguish the “sedentary” Lepcha. 
In addition, depending upon what point he wishes to make, Hermanns accepts either 
the inner epicanthic fold (p. 122) or “the real slit eye” (p. 124) as the characteris- 
tic criterion of the Mongoloid eye, although he has taken pains to distinguish between 
them. He cites the change from nomadism to farming with its attendant alterations in 
the mode of life, diet, and sleeping (on “soft” beds) to account for the presence of 
Mongoloid characteristics among those Tibetans who have just recently become 
sedentary. With this change in the basic economy by the “Europoid” nomad, “the 
deeply-cut weather-beaten face of the nomad becomes the soft, rounded face of the 
peasant” (p. 121) Mongoloid, complete with prominent cheek-bones and “real slit 
eye” or Mongoloid fold, as one desires. No one will deny the wide variety of physical 
types among the Tibetan peoples, but it is doubtful that Hermanns has produced a 
satisfactory explanation. 

Other points are equally questionable. He reads the Northern Chinese out of Homo 
sapiens by converting them into Homo asiaticus proprius (p. 2). To support his theory 
of independent parallel evolution, he formulates two universal rules: (1) that his “Homo 


sapiens fossilis ... absorbed the remainder of his primitive contemporaries . . . in 
all {our italics] the continents and India could be no exception . . . ” and that (2) “all 
modern races developed from Homo aspiens [sic] fossilis . . . [in] the whole world; and 


hence the law is equally applicable to India” (p. xv). All the races of India such as “the 
Australoids, the Negritoids and the Veddids . . . have been born and bred in India 
itself” (p. xv). Having formulated his laws, Hermanns can then prove that the “Asiatic 
Europoids” (Caucasoids) evolved completely independently of the European “Euro- 
poids,” and the Asiatic Mongoloids have no relation to the Mongoloids of the New 
World. 
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To add to the general unsatisfactory nature of the book, there are innumerable 
typographical errors for which Hermanns may not be responsible. However, there are 
tortuous, lengthy digressions and inconsistencies of transliteration for which he must 
be held accountable. Even the photographs and index are subject to criticism. 

With the general lack of material on these groups, one looks eagerly to each new 
publication in the hope that it may help fill in the gaps. The current work hardly re- 
flects credit to the Anthropos Institute at Bombay or to Hermanns’ grasp of current 
anthropological technique and theory. However, one good result may be that the irri- 
tating inadequacies and inaccuracies of The Indo-Tibetans may provide a stimulus to 
real scientific work on these peoples and this area. 

Rosert and BEATRICE MILLER, Gangtok, Sikkim 


Changing Melanesia: Social Economics of Culture Contact. Cyrit S. BELsHaAw. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. x, 197 pp., 3 maps, 3 tables. $2.30. 


This study emphasizes the economic dimensions of acculturation in three eastern 
Melanesian territories: the Solomons, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. The author 
comes by his interest in comparative economics, revealed here and in other writings, 
not least of all as being the son of a distinguished New Zealand economist. The book 
is a reduced and revised version of a thesis presented in 1949 at the London School of 
Economics for a doctorate in social anthropology. It is based partly on field work done 
in the course of military and administrative service, particularly in the Solomons, 
during and after the World War II, and partly on a careful analysis of the literature. 

The study opens with a brief characterization of the main patterns of indigenous 
Melanesian economics, after which comes a historicai survey of governmental, mis- 
sion, and commercial penetration of the area. Together, these sections provide a con- 
text for an important chapter titled “Alterations in Preferences,’”’ showing selective 
forces of stability and change in technological and economic behavior. The study then 
turns to various categories of economic analysis, with chapters on “land, labor, and 
capital,” “property and organization,” and “production and exchange.” Dealing as 
they do with three very distinctive territories, involving policy dimensions of both 
British and French administrations, and of course blanketing numerous ethnic units 
with a wide range of cultural variation, the materials are necessarily very selective 
and generalized. This part of the work can with advantage be matched with the au- 
thor’s small book on Island Administrations in the South West Pacific (1950), covering 
the same three territories. Finally come two sections which will be by far the most im- 
portant for professional anthropological reference: a chapter on “Social Change in 
Theory,” which includes numbers of propositions on persistence and innovation 
in economic and other aspects of culture, and a final chapter on “Some Practical 
Considerations,” reviewing the applied dimensions of the study. Belshaw feels that 
“prediction” requires such “thinking out” of action situations that it “cannot be left 
to the official; it can be taken up by the applied anthropologist and can be one of the 
most useful links between the two professions” (pp. 157-58). Maps and an extensive 
bibliography, organized chronologically by years, round out the presentation. 

The author’s general theme, that of “synthesis between economics and anthro- 
pology in the interests of administrative development,’’ was subsequently followed 
up in extensive field work which he carried on in New Guinea. His writings, including 
more detailed papers, should be watched by all scholars interested in economic dimen- 
sions of cultural dynamics. 


M. KEEsING, Stanford University 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology. Ropert W. Enricu (ed.) (Published 
in cooperation with the American Anthropological Association and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. xiv, 
154 pp. $2.50. 


The group of papers published here was presented at a special symposium in the 
Philadelphia meetings of the American Anthropological Association in December, 
1952. In order to establish an interlocking network of chronological relationships, 
“the problem set was to progress through a series of more or less contiguous areas and 
to review the archeological sequences of each, concentrating on specific and docu- 
mented materials which could be considered either as imports, exports, or of such 
close similarity to those of the others as to argue for a reasonable measure of contempo- 
raneity.” Beginning with Egypt (Helene J. Kantor), the contributions swing around 
the Fertile Crescent in brief but concise compass, through Palestine (W. F. Albright), 
Syria (Robert J. Braidwood), and Mesopotamia (Ann Perkins). Thereafter, the at- 
tention of the symposium was turned successively to various “outlying” areas, in- 
cluding Iran (D. E. McCown), Southeastern Anatolia (Hetty Goldman), the Aegean 
(Saul S. Weinberg), Southeastern and Central Europe (Robert W. Ehrich, the editor), 
and finally China (Lauriston Ward). 

The primary emphasis of this volume is thus directed toward the establishment of 
a space-time framework of interregional relations rather than toward substantive an- 
alyses of the archeological sequences. Nevertheless, the amount of substantive con- 
tent varies from author to author, and Braidwood, Goldman, and Ward briefly describe 
important ranges of material that are either still unpublished or not readily available 
to the American student. Many of the individual views on chronology have been pub- 
lished elsewhere by their authors, but the virtue of the present format is that it brings 
up-to-date and makes available in compact and inexpensive form material previously 
to be found only in widely scattered monographs and journals. 

Although gratifyingly wide areas of consensus are apparent, the symposium itself 
seems to have done little toward clarifying the problems on which different views were 
held by its contributors. Thus, differences emerged in the evaluation of the Samarran 
Painted Style and in the chronological placement of Susa I, Hissar III, and the whole 
Mesopotamian Early Dynastic Period, to mention only a few, but they are never 
brought sharply into focus. Partly because differences like these are left abstract, not 
formulated in terms of processual alternatives, the general tendency is for chronological 
refinements to breed only further chronological refinements and for the promised 
studies of cultural dynamics to remain little more than promises. 

Drawings and charts accompany most of the papers and, to a degree, serve as con- 
venient summaries and points of comparison. All are not of uniform style or quality, 
however, and a minority are so schematic that they may be intelligible only to the 
specialist. 

Rosert M. Apams, University of Chicago 


Excavations at Star Carr, An Early Mesolithic Site at Seamer near Scarborough, Y ork- 
shire. J. G. D. CLARK, with chapters by D. WALKER and H. Gopwin, F. C. FRASER 
and J. E. Kino, and an appendix by Jonn W. Moore. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 24 plates, 80 test figures. $11.50. 


The word “carr” which appears in this site name is defined in Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary as a swamp. The full name is that of a Maglemose site about five 
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miles from the present North Sea coast. The author estimates the size of the site as 
about 230 square yards, on the basis of the distribution of barbed antler points and 
worked flints. The zone with at least 36 flints per square yard (267 is the highest num- 
ber) is taken to constitute the approximate area of settlement, and about 86 per cent of 
the antler points fall within this zone. It is not, then, a large site, but compares closely 
in this feature with other Maglemose camps in England and Denmark. Remains of 
food animals suggest an occupation of Star Carr for half a dozen years by five or six 
adults, and only in late summer or autumn. There was no human skeletal material. 
The occupied area was among the reeds at the edge of a swamp, on an artificial surface 
made of birchwood and stones. A radiocarbon date places it at about 7500 B.c. Pollen- 
analytically it is in Late Zone IV, which is late pre-Boreal. 

Out of a total of 16,937 flints, including waste flakes, only 7.2 per cent were in a 
finished condition. There was an abundant antler and bone industry, and considerably 
more space is devoted to its description and illustration than to the flint industry. One 
feature of special interest is the presence of the splinter technique, heretofore regarded 
as unique for the Hamburgian, and the author extends it also, after a quick examina- 
tion of museum collections on the Continent, to the Magdalenian, and even to the 
(Middle?) Aurignacian of Gorge d’Enfer. The instrument of this technique is thought 
by some to have been the peculiar hooked flint awls on flat blades (zinken) common in 
the Hamburgian. But they are lacking at Star Carr. 

The lake-stratigraphy and pollen-analysis are set forth in great detail in a chapter 
of 45 pages by Walker and Godwin of the Cambridge University Sub-Department of 
Quaternary Research, whose work was part of the archeological project. There is 
another chapter of 20 pages on the faunal remains by Fraser and King of the British 
Museum. The section by Moore consists of one page on the Flixton site, where 
in 1947 the first evidences of late mesolithic occupation in the carrlands of the area 
were discovered and excavated by him. Altogether there are 66 pages of technical 
description of material other than artifacts. The advantage is, however, on the side of 
the latter, with 81 pages, aside from the 12 pages of the final chapter in which Clark 
disc sses Star Carr in relation to European prehistory in general. Star Carr differs 
markedly from the classic Magdalenian sites in the percentages of certain implement- 
types, in the forms of some of the microliths, and in the smaller size and crudity of the 
core axes and adzes. Art was lacking except for incisions on the tangs of a few barbed 
antler points. 

This book is a model of precision in excavation technique and in recording. 

E. F,. GREENMAN, University of Michigan 


The Lost Villages of England. MAuricE BERESFORD. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 445 pp., 15 figs., 16 plates, 18 tables. $12.00. 


This book provides a rich historical and geographical context for the deserted Eng- 
lish village which Goldsmith’s poem has made such a familiar literary landmark. 
Beresford demonstrates that the enclosures of the poet’s time were but reflections of 
the late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century conversion of many medieval farming 
villages of the open field type into privately owned sheep pastures. He bases his study 
on an archeological site survey as well as on archival research. This use of archeological 
data makes possible a detailed analysis of the shifting patterns of land use in the British 
Midlands. His appraisal of the documentary sources and the county gazetteer of sites 
provide the starting point for all future studies, both archeological and historical, of 
open field villages in Great Britain. 


RayMonD H. Tuompson, University of Kentucky 
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The Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa: An Analysis of the Stone Age Cultural 
and Climatic Succession in the Somalilands and Eastern Parts of Abyssinia. J. D. 
Criark. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. xx, 386 pp., 52 plates, 
36 text figs., 1 map, 1 correlation table. $18.50. 


French, British, and Italian Somaliland, together with the Ethopian province of 
Ogaden, make up the Horn of Africa. Prior to World War II scattered archeological 
reports and museum collections indicated that there were to be found in this area as- 
semblages ranging typologically from coups-de-poing and associated tools to the micro- 
lithic Wiiton Culture of nearly historic time, but close descriptions of geological con- 
text were absent. During and shortly after the war a number of additional collections 
were made by British military personnel, including the author, who was able to con- 
duct some excavations and to make geological observations over a wide area in the 
Horn. The book describes systematically the unpublished collections and summarizes 
the older data, examines the geological situation of the various industries from the 
point of view of stratigraphy and paleoclimatology, and discusses the probable cultural 
and chronological relationships of the Horn with East Africa, the Abyssinian High 
Plateau, southern Arabia, Egypt, and the Sahara. 

So far as the reviewer can judge, Clark has achieved a virtually complete account 
as of 1951. The usefulness of the book is not limited to students of the particular region 
dealt with, however; it can be recommended as an introduction to the archeology of 
Africa south of the Sahara because of its full descriptions of industries (including ex- 
cellent illustrations) and its extensive discussion of problems of geological correlation 
and cultural relationships. 

The observed sequence begins with a Middle Stone Age Acheulio-Levalloisian cul- 
ture, although the older collections suggest that an earlier, purely Acheulian, hand-ax 
industry is present in the Horn. A Lower Levalloisian developed from the Acheulio- 
Levalloisian and in turn gave rise to an Upper Levalloisian. From the latter the Somali- 
land Stillbay probably arose, but Clark suggests that the presence of subtriangular 
unifaced and bifaced points, pressure flaking, and the absence of certain Levallois 
forms in Stillbay are cogent evidence for stimulus from some other part of Africa. The 
Acheulio-Levalloisian to Stillbay sequence occupied the period of the last (Gamblian) 
pluvial with Stillbay assigned to a dry phase at the very end of the period. In the post- 
Gamblian period the Stillbay tradition continued in the microlithic Magosian culture 
and ultimately into the barely prehistoric Doian; this development is characteristic 
of the eastern and southern Horn. In the north an intrusive blade and burin culture, 
the Hargeisan, appeared and together with a Levalloisian survival in the Ogaden gave 
rise to the Somaliland Wilton. All of these later cultures apparently were of hunting 
and gathering type, although pottery occurs in some deposits and rock paintings and 
engravings of late date and uncertain origin depict domesticated animals. To complete 
the picture, hunting and gathering groups exist at present in the less favored areas of 
the Horn. 

The general situation is thus one of a largely self-contained development through- 
out the African Upper Pleistocene (chronologically equivalent to the Wiirm glaciation 
on one interpretation) and post-Pleistocene periods; for the most part, the Horn simply 
participated in the same evolutionary trends exhibited in many parts of Africa south 
of the Sahara. Even the presumably intrusive elements of the Stillbay and Hargeisan 
cultures were derived from immediately adjacent parts of Africa, whatever their ulti- 
mate origins may have been. There is no evidence to link the Horn with southern 
Arabia at any time during this period. Since all of the Late Stone Age (post-Stillbay) 
and much of the Middle Stone Age falls within the range of radiocarbon dating, we 
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may expect rapid developments in the understanding of chronological relationships 

within Africa, and the perplexing uncertainties involved in studying the relation of 

African“ cultures to those of Europe and Asia will be avoided for the later periods. 
ALBERT C. SPAULDING, University of Michigan 


Archeological Survey of Western Utah. Jack R. Rupy (Anthropological Papers, No. 12.) 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1953. xi, 190 pp., 62 figs. 

Archeological Survey of the La Sal Mountain Area, Utah. Avice P. Hunt (Anthro- 
pological Papers, No. 14.) Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1953. vi, 248 
pp., 89 figs. 

The Garrison Site: A Report of Archeological Excavations in Snake Valley, Nevada-Utah. 
Dee CaLpERWoopD Taytor. (Anthropological Papers, No. 16.) Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1954. v, 64 pp., 20 figs. 


These three volumes are concerned primarily with descriptive aspects of the ar- 
cheology of Utah. Numbers 12 and 16 report the results of work carried on, respec- 
tively, by the Statewide Archeological Survey and by the summer field class in ar- 
cheology, both activities of the University of Utah, Department of Anthropology. 
Number 14 is the product of a research collaborator of the department. 

The Archeological Survey of Western Utah reports a preliminary reconnaissance 
of that portion of the state which lies within the Great Basin physiographic province. 
The “Conclusions” occupy a prefatory position in the text, and these suggest a three- 
fold sequence of cultures for the area: (1) a generalized Great Basin-type gathering- 
hunting culture; (2) a ““Puebloid,” semihorticultural culture; and (3) a return to the 
gathering-hunting type of culture. The evidences for the sequential relationship of 
these culture types are based upon previous excavations rather than the field work 
here reported, and most of the sites discovered on the reconnaissance pertain to the 
two later cultures. 

One hundred and ninety-four sites are described as to location (in terms of the 
Public Lands Surveys), type of remains, and inventory of surface finds. The locations 
are not presented in sufficient detail to assure the reidentification of the sites (perhaps 
this is intentional). The results of limited test excavations at six sites are reported. 

The discussion of ceramics is the most creative section of the report. It includes a 
reanalysis of all the pottery available from the area, a synthesis of prior classification, 
some thin section studies, and a series of new, detailed, type-descriptions. Tabule+ 
sherd counts are presented for the sites, and some suggestions are offered concerning 
geographic ranges for certain types. Stone artifacts, perishable materials, and food 
remains are also sorted into descriptive categories, and their occurrences are listed. 

The Archeological Survey of the La Sal Mountain Area is also a report of a recon- 
naissance, but it represents intensive exploration of a limited geographical area. The 
work resulted in the identification of some 354 archeological sites in an area about 500 
square miles in extent in the Northern Colorado Plateau of eastern Utah. The syn- 
theses and abstractions are again presented first, and the raw data are appended. 

The striking new contribution in this work consists of the reporting of 119 sites 
discovered at altitudes in excess of 8,000 feet, and discussion is carried on largely in 
terms of three altitudinal zones: “canyon,” “pinon-juniper” (6,000—8,000 feet), and 
“mountain,” although sites and artifacts are also attributed, on typological grounds, to 
one or another cultural complex previously identified in neighboring areas. The sug- 
gested time-span ranges from early man, based on a single projectile point compared 
with Angostura and Plainview types, to recent, but precontact, Shoshonean. 
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The bulk of the report consists of typological classifications of artifacts. These are 
well done, amply illustrated, and contain extensive references to comparative materials, 
but it is usually impossible, from the text, to relate particular artifacts, or types, or 
quantities, to particular sites in the survey. Hence it is impossible for the reader to 
test the reliability of the conclusions or to construct alternative hypotheses. 

The Garrison Site is an excavation report which describes one season’s work at a 
small pueblo consisting of multiroom compounds with coursed adobe walls and large, 
rectangular, one-room pithouses with jacal walls and central roof supports. The village 
is in Nevada but is within a few yards of the Utah border. The work was sufficiently 
extensive to permit the author to make a speculative, and probably essentially correct, 
reconstruction of the social life of the community, and it was done with sufficient skill 
to make very detailed documentation of the objective evidence possible. In this con- 
nection, the lack of quantification data in the discussion of the faunal remains is one 
shortcoming, particularly since the author discusses the relative scarcity of deer in 
comparison to antelope as though the osteologist could certainly distinguish between 
these genera in the fragmental remains customary in archeological collections. This is 
a minor criticism of a report which represents a fine, workmanlike job. 

Collectively, these papers constitute a substantial addition to the available know- 
edge of the archeology of a state which for most of us is represented by only five or six 
earlier reports. And, as they suggest, the area is crucial to many problems of historical 
reconstruction. 

FRANKLIN FENENGA, University of Nebraska 


Basket Maker II Sites near Durango, Colorado. Eart H. Morris and Rosert F. 
Bureu. (Carnegie Institution of Washington 604.) Washington, D. C., 1954. x, 
135 pp., 116 illus., 10 tables. 


This long anticipated monograph certainly lives up to all expectations and desires 
held for it by those of us working in American archeology. It is the type of report that 
fills the needs of the specialist in Southwestern archeology and also, in its comparative, 
summary, and discussion sections, presents to the non-Southwesternist and general 
anthropologist a valuable picture of a most important phase of American culture 
history. 

The explorations and excavations reported upon were conducted in 1938 and 1940 
near Durango in the southwestern corner of Colorado. Two rock shelters and a hillside 
village were investigated. One of the rock shelters was intensively explored and the 
other tested sufficiently to determine its cultural content. The fairly large hillside vil- 
lage and its refuse deposits were thoroughly excavated. Prior to the activities of the 
Carnegie Institution, a dry crevice in one of the rock shelters was cleaned out by I. F. 
Flora, of Durango. From it he took at least nineteen burials, varying in condition from 
featureless masses of brown mold to remarkably preserved bodies. The materials asso- 
ciated with the burials were definitely representative of a Basket Maker II horizon. 

Morris and Burgh have done an admirable job of describing their excavations and 
the materials recovered from them. The report is thoroughly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, plans, and drawings. Burgh’s ability as a draftsman and artist is appar- 
ent, and his talents make this one of the best-illustrated reports I have examined. 
Field and laboratory photography is excellent. Appendices which contribute to the 
completeness of the report cover the following subject matter: Pictographs, by Helen S. 
Daniels; Durango Skeletons, by Charles E. Snow and William T. Sanders; Plant Ma- 
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terials, by Volney H. Jones and Robert L. Fonner; and Animal and Bird Bones, by 
Hugo G. Rodeck. 

Prior to these excavations the Basket Maker II (Classic Basket Maker) horizon was 
known from reports dealing with cave sites that were used for burial, storage and cach- 
ing, and perhaps for temporary shelters, located farther west in the San Juan—Colorado 
drainage. In contrast, the Durango sites were basically residential and located in the 
open. Thus, the Durango sites, except for the burial crevice mentioned above, did not 
yield the large amount of perishables frequently encountered in the caves. The resi- 
dential nature of these sites is of great significance, for it allows Morris and Burgh to 
give us the first description of Basket Maker II dwellings. 

Although no house floors encountered were wholly complete, the careful excavations 
of portions of forty-eight floors enable the authors to reconstruct the style of dwelling 
and to prepare a model which is pictured in the frontispiece of the report. The houses 
were single-roomed, dome-shaped structures built of mud and wood masonry. The 
floor area was scooped to shallow saucer shape and coated with mud. Each dwelling 
contained an interior heating pit and storage devices. These structures were built adja- 
cent to rock shelters or on sloping hillsides. 

Tree-ring dates, obtained mainly from lumps of charcoal found on the house floors, 
in the refuse, and scattered through the fill, confirm that people at the Basket Maker 
II cultural level were present in the Durango vicinity from A.D. 46 to at least 324. Thus, 
the Basket Maker IT horizon has been pushed back 171 years from the date of A.p. 217 
previously obtained from Cave du Pont in southwestern Utah. 

Another contribution made by this paper is a well-illustrated description of a wide 
array of stone and bone artifacts of Basket Maker II age. Because tools of such ma- 
terials have been of rare occurrence in sites of this age heretofore, their varieties and 
styles have been poorly known. The great use of animal bones for implement making 
emphasizes the degree to which the Durango Basket Makers utilized the resources at 
their command. Three culture traits so common to later inhabitants of the same region, 
and the Anasazi area in general, were lacking: the bow and arrow, pottery, and the 
hafted ax or maul. The absence of these traits in Basket Maker II culture has been rec- 
ognized for many years. 

One section of the report, presented mostly in tabular form, compares the Durango 
and Classic Basket Maker culture. A 70-71 per cent correlation between traits revealed 
by the two seems proof enough that both are representative of the same culture. Con- 
sidering that the Classic sites were primarily nonresidential and that their contents 
were heavily weighed on the side of perishables, whereas the Durango sites were resi- 
dential and equally unbalanced on the side of imperishables, the correlation is even 
more convincing. 

The concluding portion of the report, Discussion and Conjectures, considers the 
matters of Basket Maker origins, similarities between early Mogollon culture and 
Basket Maker II culture, and the cultural changes which occurred in the San Juan 
region in Basket Maker III times. Regarding Basket Maker origins and comparisons 
with early Mogollon, Morris and Burgh have this to say, 


It cannot be denied that the ensemble of Basket Maker II traits contrasted with the totality of 
those attributed to the Penasco, Pine Lawn, and Hilltop phases of the Mogollon give to each some 
flavor of difference and individuality. Nevertheless, the identities and similarities are too many to 
preclude the possibilities that both were developed from a single more ancient and more simple 
culture. We do not say that they were but that they may have been, and suggest that in light of 
present knowledge—or the lack of it—the San Pedro stage of the Cochise culture may have been 
parental to both. 


Rosert H. Lister, University of Colorado 
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Archaeological Investigations in the Oahe Dam Area, South Dakota, 1950-51. Donan J. 
Leumer. (River Basin Survey Papers, No. 7. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 158.) 190 pp., 6 maps, 56 figures, 22 plates, 8 tables. $1.50. 


The publication reports the methods of excavation, the results, and the interpreta- 
tion of two sites on the Missouri River in the vicinity of the Oahe Dam near Pierre, 
South Dakota. The more important site was the Dodd site; the second was the Phillips 
Ranch site, a mile farther down the river. Lehmer had the good fortune to find at the 
Dodd site three distinctive house types, with seven instances of superposition of the 
types. At the top were circular pithouses with four center posts and enough contact 
material to place them in the protohistoric horizon (Stanley Focus). Below these were 
rectangular pithouses with entrances at one end and support posts along the long walls 
(Anderson Focus). Below the Anderson were the houses of the Monroe Focus, also 
rectangular but showing minor differences in construction as well as in the associated 
pottery and artifact types. The two lower components were clearly prehistoric, and 
there was a definite hiatus, both temporally and culturally, between them and the 
Stanley Focus. The Phillips Ranch site (Snake Butte Focus) proved to be another 
circular pithouse village, slightly later than the Stanley Focus, as evidenced by the con- 
tact materials and the presence of horse bones. 

Lehmer gives us a cultural sequence in the Middle Missouri area by drawing on the 
published reports of other sites in the area to fill the gap between the Anderson and 
Stanley foci. He finds this sequence to constitute a cultural continuum divisible into 
two major periods—an earlier period of Middle Missouri Tradition, with rectangular 
houses, and a later period of Coalescent Tradition, with circular houses. He includes 
in the Coalescent the cultures of the Central Plains of the later period and believes it 
the product of mutual influences of Middle Missouri and Central Plains cultures upon 
one another. 

It is not to be expected that Lehmer’s construction will be unanimously accepted, 
but there is no question as to the high quality of the workmanship at the two sites and 
of the published report. 

Lioyp A. WitrorD, University of Minnesota 


Dutch Hollow, An Early Historic Period Seneca Site in Livingston County, New York. 
Wittiam A. Ritcute (Researches and Transactions of the New York State Archeo- 
logical Association XII, No. 1.) Albany, N. Y., 1954. iv, 98 pp., 30 plates, 6 tables. 
$2.25. 


During the quarter-century from 1590 to 1615, the Seneca occupying a large-size 
village at Dutch Hollow were substituting from the initial flow of European trade goods 
items such as the iron ax and the case knife for elements of traditional fabrication. In 
the first intensive analysis of a historic Seneca site, Ritchie has documented some as- 
pects of this change in reporting on excavations of the village burial grounds. This 
stage of primarily indirect white contact is remarkable for the relatively large quanti- 
ties of European artifacts available to the Seneca, though it is also marked by the 
absence of the gun and its accompaniments, 

The Dutch Hollow Seneca buried their dead in multiple cemeteries, of which five 
have been located and excavated. The largest contained 175 burials, while two small 
cemeteries received but eight burials apiece. Unlike the earlier Owasco occupants of the 
region, the Seneca frequently accompanied their burials with grave goods, including 
pottery of local type and varieties characteristic of neighboring Iroquoian groups. 
Ritchie believes the high proportion of non-Seneca pottery represents increments 
to the local population from elsewhere rather than intertribal trade. In support of this 
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view he points to the small numbers and size of presumably prehistoric Seneca sites, 
and to changes in physical type, as well as greater variability, in the later, historic, 
population. Could this change be related to the formation of the Confederacy, which 
might have fostered both intertribal relations and larger, more permanent settlements? 

Ritchie has skilfully supplemented his excavated materials by references to historic 
and ethnologic sources, which often provide the basis for interpretative statements. 
Here certain problems of interpretation, which may be in part terminological, develop. 
Thus, the author cites the lack of observable distinctions in the distribution of grave 
goods as evidence for a “democratic ordering of society” (p. 50). Presumably this is 
not a reference to the political structure at the level of the Confederacy, where the 
hereditary, stratified nature of the lineage system is quite clear. In any case, at the 
present time an argument based on the presence of differentiating criteria appears more 
cogent than an interpretation dependent upon absence. 

The monograph will entice the reader to hope for further studies of this type among 
the Iroquois; in particular, an intensive analysis of settlement patterns at dated sites 
would be most welcome. 

A description and brief discussion of Dutch Hollow glass trade beads by Kenneth E. 
Kidd, a condensed record of cemetery burials (including those excavated by Robert R. 
Hill), and a bibliography are included in the study. 

Harry W. BAsEnart, University of New Mexico 


The Monagrillo Culture of Panama. Gorpon R. WiLttEy and CHARLEs R. McGrmsey, 
with an appendix on Archaeological Marine Shells by Ropert E. GREENGO. 
(Papers of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity XLIX, No. 2.) Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1954. xiii, 158 pp., 12 
tables, 34 illus. in the text, 20 half-tone figs. $4.65. 


The narrow Panamanian strip which forms the tenuous land bridge between Meso- 
america and South America has always had a high archeological potential. It has been 
a near-travesty on American archeology that most field work in this area has concen- 
trated on the late, highly spectacular cultural phases of this region. It is indeed reassur- 
ing, therefore, to see the publication of this thoroughly sound excavation report on the 
Monagrillo shell mound and other sites in the Parita Bay of Pacific coastal Panama. 
Here, for the first time, we gain some idea of the content of the earlier archeological 
horizons of Panama. The filling of the apparent time gap between the simple Mona- 
grillo phase and Sarigua complex, reported here, and the later polychrome horizons of 
the region should prove an inviting challenge to young archeologists interested in the 
Latin American field. 

As might be expected in the initial uncovering of an early, simple archeological 
manifestation, cultural comparisons with other areas and with the known late horizons 
of Panama are few and generalized. Ceramics of the Monagrillo phase and the over- 
lapping Sarigua complex are simple in construction and decoration. Other artifacts, all 
of stone, are also simple. Choppers and scrapers are represented by crude, percussion 
flaked specimens, while grinding tools show little or no preshaping. However, the find- 
ing of a fragment of an incised stone bow] indicates a mastery of this medium. Of signif- 
icance is the total absence of shell artifacts. The later cultural materials reported upon 
are represented, at present, by small artifact inventories. These, however, do show a 
probable linkage with Early Sitio Conte pottery. 

Archeologists will be especially interested in the careful geological study of this site 
and the possibilities of the “concentration index” by which the “rate and nature of cul- 
tural deposition or changes therein can be expressed and interpreted.” 

Epwin N. FERDON, Jr., Museum of New Mexico 
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Max Uhle, 1856-1944: A Memoir of the Father of Peruvian Archaeology. Joun How- 
LAND Rowe. (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology 46, No. 1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1954. viii, 117 pp., frontispiece, 3 appendices, 14 plates. $1.75. 


The fundamental importance of Max Uhle, his position as the “father of Peruvian 
archaeology,” is universally recognized by his North American successors. Neverthe- 
less, this evaluation tends to dissipate because of the paucity and unavailability of 
Uhle’s publications and the peculiarities in most of his broader interpretations of 
American prehistory, which only obscure the soundness of his more basic work. 

Rowe’s “piece of historical research” serves to appraise and rejustify Uhle’s posi- 
tion, through the presentation of a variety of materials about and by him. What at 
first inspection looks like a miscellany and is called a memoir turns out to be more than 
both of these. By means of a short biography, a nearly complete Uhle bibliography, a 
series of his lectures, a sample of his field letters, and other such materials, Uhle’s per- 
sonality, work, and contribution are brought into sharp delineation. 

Foremost of these is a biographical and character sketch by Rowe, densely factual 
and informative, and containing a sympathetic though measured and critical considera- 
tion of the extent of Uhle’s contribution, which was of enormous importance. Uhle’s 
extensive field work, much of it under University of California auspices, early provided 
the basic sequential framework for Peruvian prehistory that still remains valid in its 
broad outlines. 

Equally important to the evaluation of Uhle is a series of four lectures he gave in 
Quito in 1923 on the aims, methods, and results of archeology, lucidly translated here 
by Rowe. Hitherto very obscure, these lectures are notable in being an explicit exposi- 
tion of the theoretical framework within which Uhle operated, something one had not 
suspected him of providing. For all their occasional excesses, there is a frequent theoreti- 
cal soundness about them that is startling, in view of Uhle’s reputation for oddity in 
this realm of thinking. 

As a pioneer, Uhle’s sins of omission were many, but he was fortunate to have the 
Californians as his heirs; their continuing work on the vast raw materials he left some- 
what mitigates those sins. Though written as an appreciation, this volume by Rowe is 
not only a guidepost to Uhle’s work but, through the factual information it provides, 
stands as a definite contribution to South American archeology. 

RosBert STIGLER, Columbia University 


FOLKLORE AND THE ARTS 


The Basket-Weavers of Arizona. Bert Ropinson. Foreword by WaAyNE Pratt. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1954. x, 164 pp., color photos, 73 
plates. $7.50. 

This is a book with a clearly stated purpose and a very adequate answer. Intended 
to foster a wider public interest and appreciation of the basketry arts of the Indians of 
Arizona, the author furnishes answers to the questions which in his experience are most 
commonly asked: “What tribe of Indians made it?” “Where do they live?” or ““How 
do they live?” and, ‘“‘When these questions are answered further interest is developed 
by information regarding the materials used, the manner of its preparation and some 
description of the decorative design individual to the tribe whose members make such 
baskets.”” To this end the basket-making tribes of Arizona are treated in three broad 
groups: Desert Country (Pima, Papago), Mountain Country (San Carlos Apache, 
Yavapai), Agricultural People (Walapai, Havasupai, Chemehuevi, Hopi). For each 
region and tribe there is a brief sketch of its culture and history through early, contact, 
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and recent periods and a sketch of its basketry art—uses, manufacture, and design. 
Seventy-three black-and-white photographs illustrate the wonderful vitality of basket- 
making as a fine art among the Indians of Arizona, including photographs of the 
women who make them, some in color. 

While this book is tangent to the interests of the professional anthropologist as cul- 
ture-historian, it has a great deal to offer in its personal appeal. The professional an- 
thropologist has every reason to welcome and to co-operate with the work of nonpro- 
fessionals such as the author of this book. As a long-time resident of Arizona and as 
Indian administrator, he bought his first basket on the streets of Phoenix in 1915 and 
has since made an extensive collection. In the course of his duties he lost his eyesight, 
and upon retirement Robinson traveled throughout the area with his wife and with his 
friend, R. H. Peebles, who took the photographs which, in addition to the text, illustrate 
the author’s genuine sympathy for the Indian’s feelings and problems and especially his 
deep appreciation of their basketry art. 

GENE WELTFIsH, New York City 


Classical African Sculpture. MARGARET TROWELL. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 1954. 103 pp., XLVIII plates, 2 maps. $6.00. 


Margaret Trowell writes with unusual insights into alien (non-“Western’’) artistic 
motivations, art forms, styles and techniques, gained from a long association particu- 
larly with the Baganda, as a teacher (one presumes). Her latest work, Classical African 
Sculpture, has accordingly a certain distinctive quality—a kind of body, a richness of 
texture. Subjectively comparing it with Wingert’s volume, with which, in the end, 
Trowell’s shares much, one perceives a difference as between a person who has lived 
long and worked much among Africans in Africa and a person who has, for whatever 
reason, had to content himself with perhaps a rapid run around the place and long, 
however keen, looks from afar. 

Writing primarily for artists and for laymen in the field of anthropology, Trowell 
aims in general to give depth to the broad view, one feels; implicitly, to bring her partic- 
ular insights to bear on the heterogeneous peoples that have produced, in the wide area 
from the Senegal to the headwaters of the Congo, what she labels “classical African 
sculpture’’—in effect, simply the sculpture most admired by Europeans and Americans. 
Explicitly, however, Trowell aims to wed the aesthetic and the ethnographic approaches 
to African art, where others before her have attempted rather to balance, as it were, 
the one against the other; for example, compare the particular emphases of Sadler or 
Sweeney or Underwood, on the one hand, with those of Griaule or Herskovits, on the 
other. 

For all her special insights and all her efforts, it must be reported that from the 
anthropological point of view Trowell has fallen short of her mark. Given the fact that 
the library sources of ethnographic materials from western Africa, to which she has 
naturally had to resort, are unequal and for the most part downright shoddy, even 
though Trowell is by no means uncritical of her sources she needs at least the rudiments 
of a systematic theory of culture, or of “human nature,” perhaps elaborated in the area 
of symbolism by special reference to Cassirer and Langer. In this respect no better 
prepared than her predecessors in the field of African art, deriving her materials from 
much the same sources, Trowell could hope only vainly to advance more than a half- 
step beyond her most immediate predecessors. Ironically, the sense of this reviewer’s 
conclusions is embodied in a passage from a work by D. Talbot Rice which Trowell 
quotes, apparently without comprehending in full: ‘The essentials of art study .. . 
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necessitate a thorough understanding of man’s nature... ; of his modes of expres- 
sion... ; of his reactions to his surroundings; of his relations with the world... .”’ 


This is not to say that the book does not have great interest. Though it must be 
judged in effect simply another book in a long series dealing somewhat inconclusively 
with the complex of problems that is African art, it is after all to be differentiated as 
the latest of the series, and as such offers students more than a little material for serious 
discussion. Further, the forty-eight plates of Classical African Sculpture constitute as 
representative a selection from the area and peoples treated as this reviewer has seen. 
Many of the plates are established favorites; a few are welcome novel views of familiar 
items. 

H. D. Gunn, University of Connecticut 


Hungarian and Vogul Mythology. GEzA ROuEIM. (Monographs of the American Ethno- 
logical Society 23.) Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1954. x, 86 pp. 
$2.75. 


The Vogul and Ostyak of Western Siberia and the Hungarians speak closely re- 
lated languages, classified as the Ugric group of the Finno-Ugric family. They may once 
have formed a single ethnic group. In the present book, R6éheim supports this hypothe- 
sis by comparing Hungarian and Vogul folklore. 

He shows that the earliest Hungarian historical chronicles contain mythology 
rationalized for political purposes and that elements of Vogul myths were preserved 
by the Hungarians. North American parallels to these myths lead him to conclude 
further that they belong to an ancient paleo-Asiatic stratum and are not of recent 
Russian introduction. Having interpreted history as mythology, Réheim then attempts 
the feat of seeking historical clues in Vogul-Hungarian myths. The modern Vogul and 
Ostyak are divided into two exogamous patrilineal localized moieties. R6heim suggests 
that the proto-Hungarians once belonged to one of these moieties but later broke away 
and became independent. Unfortunately, he does not examine the mechanics of this 
process. Such a break seems to be impossible under conditions of a fully functioning 
moiety system. It is more likely that the proto-Ugrians shared a common stock of 
myths but lacked dual divisions, and only the Vogul and Ostyak but not the Hungar- 
ians acquired moieties, probably through diffusion from Central Asia, as suggested 
by Haekel. If Réheim is right, however, then the proto-Ugrians had moieties, a fact of 
some importance in the reconstruction of Finno-Ugric history. 

Vogul myths are further analyzed for their psychobiological meaning. They are 
treated as dreams; their core is said to represent the primal scene. This part of the in- 
quiry is based on the premise that libidinal economics operate on the same principles 
among all men, regardless of cultural differences. Thus the deeper meaning of Vogul 
myths is discussed without any reference to other aspects of Vogul culture, and in- 
formation about other cultural groups is used to fill the gap of ignorance about the 
Vogul. The performance of the Hungarian shaman is interpreted as a defense against 
castration anxiety; therefore, the Vogul shaman must share this libidinal organization. 
“National gods” are said to arise by extension from the idealized image of the self 
among all peoples except the Hebrews (p. 57). The same origin is ascribed to the 
tutelary spirits of Vogul social groups. The reader, however, is left to wonder why a 
hypothesis on the nature of man should account for Voguls but not for Hebrews. If 
special explanations are needed for special cases, R6heim’s theories appear to claim too 
much. 

The usefulness of the book is greatly enhanced by a map and by three appendices 
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containing background information and a discussion of Ugric ethnic names, all pre- 
pared by John Lotz. 
Eric R. Wotr, University of Illinois 


LINGUISTICS 


Tunica Dictionary. Mary R. Haas. (University of California Publications in Linguistics 
6, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1953. Pp. 175-332. $2.25. 


This is not another innovation in the discussion of language by a nonlinguist for a 
general audience. Nor is it a popularizer’s panacea for unexamined assumptions which 
any anthropologist innocent of linguistics and semantics is advised to read as a point 
of departure. Nevertheless, it has a few virtues which may recommend it to such 
general readers as are inclined to turn to linguists rather than nonlinguists for their 
orientation in linguistics and who look upon dictionaries as serious attempts to get at 
meaning rather than as mere lexicographers’ items. 

Tunica Dictionary can be read by itself, thanks to concise introductory sections 
totaling more than twenty pages, e.g., the morpheme class; English interpretation; 
variants and alternants; the literal translation of derived morphemes; idioms; phonetic 
key; abbreviations (technical terms, explicated where necessary). Or the Dictionary 
can be read as a companion volume to Haas’ already published grammar and her 
volume of Tunica texts; a list of about 115 affixes is cross-indexed to the Tunica Gram- 
mar; and in about a hundred pages of stem entries there are frequent cross-references 
to the Tunica Texts. 

Tunica Dictionary is comprehensive and conclusive. Gatschet’s field data (1886) 
and Swanton’s (1907-10) are used to supplement the author’s (1933-39). The language 
is moribund and might be considered to have been already dead—i.e., no longer spoken 
—when Haas gathered her materials, since for twenty years before her field work her 
informant (born in 1870) was unable to find other Indians able to speak Tunica. The 
informant lived long enough to find a recorder of his memory; the recorder now gives 
us this last native language memory and integrates it with the materials gathered by 
her predecessors—“‘all the stems, both primary and derived, which have been recorded 
for the Tunica language, together with all the pertinent information about the use and 
meaning of each stem.” 

C. F. Indiana University 


California Indian Linguistic Records: The Mission Indian Vocabularies of H. W. Hen- 
shaw. R. F. He1zer (ed.). (Anthropological Records 15, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 85-202, 3 figs. $1.50. 


This is the second monograph in a series which aims to make available some of the 
unpublished linguistic data of California Indian languages that are now extinct. Even 
in 1884, when Henshaw began collecting the southern California vocabularies pub- 
lished in the present monograph, the Indian languages of that region were already on 
the verge of extinction. These vocabularies were used by Powell, who had sponsored 
Henshaw’s field work, in constructing his classification of American Indian languages. 

After a brief introduction the monograph presents vocabularies from six Chumash 
dialects, printed in parallel columns (pp. 94-148). Henshaw’s transcription, reproduced 
here, followed the Powell system of recording, and his vocabulary lists were based upon 
the Powell schedules, about half of which consisted of phrases and sentences to be 
elicited from informants. Henshaw also collected ethnographic notes to supplement the 
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linguistic forms, and these are printed with editorial comments (pp. 149-59). Follow- 
ing the Chumash material are shorter vocabularies from four Costanoan dialects (pp. 
160-74). The monograph ends with several fragments—additional phrases from the 
Costanoan dialects, a text in San Buenaventura Chumash, and a list of Chumash vil- 
lages. 

This publication fulfills a useful purpose. Although the vocabulary material is crude 
by modern standards and difficult to utilize, it is the best we have on these extinct dia- 
lects. It will be welcomed by linguists re-examining the Hokan stock, to which Chu- 
mash has been tentatively assigned, and the Penutian stock, in which Costanoan pre- 
sumably belongs. And the Chumash ethnographic notes, however brief, provide infor- 
mation on California peoples about whom very little is known. 

STANLEY NEWMAN, University of New Mexico 


The Norwegian Language in America: A Study in Bilingual Behavior. Et1NAR HAUGEN. 
2 vols. (Vol. I: the Bilingual Community, xiv, pp. 1-318; Vol. II: the American 
Dialects of Norwegian, viii, pp. 319-695.) (Publications of the American Institute, 
the University of Oslo, in cooperation with the Department of American Civiliza- 
tion, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania.) Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. $8.00. 


Haugen’s book is one of the most interesting studies yet published of the develop- 
ment of Old World languages on New World soil. Broader in scope than its title im- 
plies, it throws light not only on bilingualism but on the entire theme of making new 
Americans from Old World stock, on culture contact, on the transition of the United 
States from a predominantly agricultural society with many self-sufficient local com- 
munities to a complex, highly interdependent industrial economy. What has happened 
to compact Norwegian settlements in Wisconsin has happened also—though less dra- 
matically because not involving a change of languages—to New England villages and 
to Kentucky county seats. 

An American-Norwegian himself, Haugen not only could develop tentative hy- 
potheses from observing acculturation in his own family and community but could 
easily establish rapport with informants. A distinguished linguist, especially accom- 
plished in Scandinavian dialects and in linguistic geography, he has rigorously applied 
proved methods, modified where necessary. His examination of secondary materials— 
e.g., emigration and immigration records, church histories, newspaper circulation lists 
—provides accurate and almost exhaustive information about the background against 
which the drama of the American-Norwegian community was acted out. Finally, his 
style is consistently lucid and easy, so that the most casual reader may profit. 

The first volume treats the sociocultural forces operating on the dialects of American 
Norwegian. Beginning with an analysis of the problem of the bilingual and a working 
definition of bilingualism, Haugen discusses the patterns of settlement and the forces 
which operated first to shift American Norwegian toward American English and then 
to displace it entirely. Many of the forces were basic to the American scene and may 
be summarized as the tendency of a dominant language to displace the languages of 
minority groups, especially through business and the schools. Other forces were the re- 
sults of far-off political events, such as the anti-German sentiments fomented by pa- 
trioteers in World War I (which created suspicion of all foreign language groups but 
especially of those speaking Germanic languages) or the restrictive legislation of the 
1920’s that shut off the flow of Norwegian immigration. But other forces were present 
in the American Norwegian community itself. Like all immigrant groups, it included 
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speakers of many old-country dialects, some sharply divergent from the rest. The 
literary language of the early migration, Dano-Norwegian, differed greatly from the 
everyday dialects of the immigrants; the Nynorsk or Landsmal, a new literary lan- 
guage developed from Norwegian dialects toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
was never established in the American Norwegian communities. The gradual disap- 
pearance of Norwegian in the United States may be traced by such processes as the 
change of the language of preaching and by the circulation losses of Norwegian-language 
newspapers. By 1949, in only scattered communities was the youngest adult generation 
using Norwegian freely. 

The direction of change was apparent even while the number of Norwegian-speak- 
ing monolinguals was at its height. Perhaps most noticeable to a casual observer was the 
shift from the historical Scandinavian system of patronymics (still the legal system in 
Iceland) to the American system of surnames. But in other parts of the vocabulary, 
too, the shift was in the direction of English. Many loanwords were taken into American 
Norwegian to describe physical or cultural phenomena unfamiliar in the homeland, 
or Norwegian words underwent a semantic shift to the meaning of their American 
English cognates; when an American Norwegian community might have adopted any 
one of several Norwegian words (or meanings of the same Norwegian word), it gen- 
erally chose the one closest to the pattern of American English. More subtle but no less 
real was the indebtedness to American English through loan translation, a device by 
which the American name of a cultural loan was analyzed by the speakers of Norwegian, 
and one or more of the components translated. Although loan translation is a familiar 
process—as when hydrogen becomes Wasserstoff in German, or German Zeitgeist is 
adopted into English as the spirit of the age—Haugen’s discussion is very illuminating. 

Where the first volume discusses the cultural history of the American Norwegian 
community, the second describes Haugen’s methods and analyzes the results. Basically 
the method is that of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, with modi- 
fications to take care of the bilingual situation. A systematic questionnaire (II :645-—53) 
was devised to elicit comparable data; a modification of the International Phonetic 
alphabet was used to indicate both Norwegian and American English speech sounds 
with a minimum of diacritics; the interviewing was conducted by trained fieldworkers in 
selected communities, under conditions approximating natural conversation; mechani- 
cal recordings supplemented the impressionistic notations. In keeping with the prac- 
tice of American linguistic geography (but differing from many older dialect studies 
which record mostly relic forms from very old-fashioned informants), Haugen’s in- 
formants represented various age groups and from one to three generations of Ameri- 
can residence; in each community Haugen tried to sample the speech of the youngest 
Norwegian-speaking generation. There is a valuable table of informants (I1:618-35), 
a selection of 31 texts (II1:482-555), a selected vocabulary of English loans, and a com- 
prehensive list of abbreviations. 

To single out particular merits of so excellent a book may seem gratuitous; three, 
however, impressed me: (1) the interpretation of the role of bilingualism in linguistic 
borrowing; (2) the classification of bilingual situations, since the problems of English 
loans into an early colonial language like Pennsylvania German are unlike those of 
English loans into the standard Norwegian of Norway; (3) the careful choice and defi- 
nition of terms. Linguists will also be interested in observing (1) that in older loans 
non-Norwegian sounds were replaced, while in later ones the phonetic shape is often 
unaltered; (2) that many older loans reflect pronunciations now nonstandard or ob- 
solete in Wisconsin English; (3) that loans are adapted morphologically to certain 
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favored classes—nouns to the masculine gender, verbs to the first weak conjugation 
(compare the long-established pattern for verbs borrowed into English). 

I find very few errors. More troublesome is the small scale of the maps, which are 
difficult to read. There will probably be objections to Haugen’s system of transcription, 
which often uses compound symbols where I would prefer unit symbols. 

The University of Pennsylvania Press and the American Institute of the University 
of Oslo are to be congratulated on publishing so important a work in so attractive a 
format at a relatively modest price. It is a book which I am sure to re-examine many 
times. 

Raven I. McDavin, Jr., Western Reserve University 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Fossil Evidence for Human Evolution: An Introduction to the Study of Paleoanthro- 
pology. W. E. Le Gros Criark. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
x, 181 pp., 20 figs. $6.00. 


Scientific books are not exceptional in receiving popular titles. How else can one 
explain the use of the colloquial term “human” in the title of the present book, wherein 
after the first few pages the author (now to be called “Sir Wilfrid’) bans the use of this 
term and also the term “man”? This he does in the interest of objectivity on the ground 
that “their too common use in recent controversies on the taxonomic position of fossil 
hominids, as so often in the past, has been a very obvious source of confusion.” 

Statements such as this set the style of the book: it is strictly zodlogical in ap- 
proach. “Human evolution” becomes “hominid evolution,” which means that only 
the evolutionary radiation known as the Hominidae (after Simpson) is considered. 
The family Hominidae consists provisionally of three genera: Homo (represented by 
the species H. sapiens and H. neanderthalensis), Pithecanthropus, and Australopithecus. 
Each of these genera is discussed separately but in an order counter to their evolution. 
Preceding all this is a long section on “Morphological and Phylogenetic Problems of 
Taxonomy in Relation to Hominid Evolution.” 

These remarks are not to be regarded as disparaging. On the contrary, it is useful to 
have the particular group of fossils discussed in accordance with taxonomic principles, 
and the order selected for their presentation is simply a matter of convenience in writ- 
ing. By limiting the discussion to a few groups, the picture as a whole is made clearer. 
Happily, also, Sir Wilfrid has avoided the prevailing controversies, except through 
oblique references which many will miss. Of course, in thus achieving simplicity in the 
organization and presentation of his material, solely his own interpretations emerge. 

Sir Wilfrid’s views (necessarily tentative on account of the relatively few fossils 
available for study) are fairly conservative. For example, he believes that the genus 
Homo probably goes back at least 100,000 years but that the Heidelberg jaw, of twice 
the age, cannot be allocated to this genus without more evidence. In this connection, 
he feels that at the moment “there is no sound morphological reason for regarding the 
remains of Acheulian or Pre-Mousterian man so far discovered in Europe as a species 
distinct from H. sapiens.’’ Sir Wilfrid believes also (1) that Pithecanthropus stands in 
an ancestral relationship to Homo but not necessarily that the known representatives 
were members of the actual ancestral group; (2) that in their morphology (but not 
temporal position) the australopithecine fossils “appear to conform very closely to 
theoretical postulates for the immediate evolutionary precursors of the Pithecanthropus 
phase of hominid evolution”; and (3) that “there is no reason why [the origin of the 
Hominidae] may not have occurred in the early part of the Pliocene.” 
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In arriving at such sweeping conclusions, Sir Wilfrid stresses the need to consider 
the “total morphological pattern.”’ He points out that many of the controversies in 
this field have concerned details which by themselves have little ‘taxonomic relevance.” 
Emphasis on pattern leads to interesting characterizations of the genera under consider- 
ation. 

Here, then, is a demonstration that it is possible to write interestingly and clearly 
about hominid fossils and at the same time use technically accurate terminology. As 
done by Sir Wilfrid, who is an authority in the field of comparative anatomy, the result 
is a compact little book which can be highly recommended. 

T. D. Stewart, U.S. National Museum 


Culture and Human Fertility. FRANK LORIMER, et al. (Under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific Study of Population in cooperation with UNESCO.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 514 pp. $4.50. 


This study consists of two parts: the first part is a statement by Lorimer of a “‘gen- 
eral theory” of the relation between cultural conditions and fertility in nonindustrial 
and transitional societies. The rest of the book provides demographic-cultural studies 
from four societies more or less relevant to the main themes of Lorimer’s general 
analysis. 

The most original and important theoretical contribution is an attempt to explain 
variations in fertility among African societies (and a few others) with essentially the 
following logic: (1) societies organized along corporate kinship lines are better equipped 
for warfare and (2) corporate kinship systems provide support and motivation for high 
fertility rates and, therefore, (3) these relations make for the survival and dominance 
of groups with both high fertility and corporate kinship systems in areas where control 
of resources depends on intertribal competition. 

While the theory is plausible, Lorimer presents it tentatively, admitting the great 
difficulties of assembling systematic supporting data. The most important affirmative 
support is in the excellent description by Meyer Fortes of the fertility of Agogo women 
among the Ashanti. This is a case in which exceptionally high fertility is coupled with 
a corporate kinship structure. Unfortunately, there is no equally convincing evidence of 
lower fertility coupled with more diffuse kinship systems in a society without limiting 
physiological factors or the disorganizing effect of Western influence. Lorimer may not 
place sufficient emphasis on the relatively high fertility associated with the extended 
family even where there is no corporate kinship structure. 

Lorimer does an excellent job in bringing together what is known about reproduc- 
tive patterns and fertility under various types of nonindustrial cultural conditions. For 
each major type he attempts to provide an explanation of the observed fertility levels 
—mainly in terms of kinship systems and environmental factors. In addition to the 
African societies, he deals with “marginal” societies in isolated and marginal areas, 
with temporarily disorganized societies where trends in fertility are culturally uncon- 
trolled, and with stable agrarian civilizations. Lorimer shows imagination and skill 
in his analysis of these situations, but the data and previous work do not lead to any 
unified cross-cultural interpretative schemes. 

The discussion of fertility under conditions transitional to industrial society is 
ieast satisfactory to the reviewer. The only one of a final set of principles that seems to 
be really relevant to this situation is stated as: “Social and cultural adjustments to 
actual conditions of living tend to induce widespread restriction of fertility when such 
restriction is recognized or assumed to be favorable to the achievement of accepted 
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values.”” The terms in this principle are not sufficiently defined to serve as a basis for 
beginning to determine the timing and circumstances under which fertility will decline 
in societies currently in transition to industrialization. 

Each of the four empirical studies of fertility in the second part of this book is a 
significant contribution to the demography of nonindustrial societies. Despite their 
concern for kinship systems, social anthropologists have rarely collected data on the 
size and growth patterns of family and kinship units. The three studies of African so- 
cieties (the Agogo by Meyer Fortes; Gold Coast towns within the Ashanti and the 
“Colony” by K. A. Busia; and the Buganda and Buhaya by Audrey I. Richards and 
Priscilla Reining) demonstrate that sample field surveys can yield valuable demo- 
graphic data when they are collected and interpreted by investigators aware of the 
particular effects of local kinship structure on the accuracy and meaning of responses 
to questions about fertility. 

G. Mortara’s final analysis of Brazilian fertility trends is based on a skilled use of 
imperfect census data rather than on anthropological field work. It is probably the best 
existing analysis of fertility in a South American society. 

This volume represents an important step in bringing together the work of demogra- 
phers and anthropologists. It demonstrates important common interests between cross- 
cultural analyses of family organization and the demographic study of fertility. 

RONALD FREEDMAN, University of Michigan 


Man’s Capacity to Reproduce: The Demography of a Unique Population. Joseru W. 
Eaton and ALBert J. Mayer. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. 59 pp. $2.00. 


How many children will the women in a population bear if the only factor limiting 
reproduction is their fecundity (biological capacity to reproduce)? The answer to this 
question is relevant to the work of many students of demography and family organiza- 
tion who want to assess the fertility (actual reproductive performance) under particu- 
lar cultural limitations in any society against some standard of the maximum potential 
fecundity. 

Eaton and Mayer have now provided such a standard in their excellent study of the 
ethnic Hutterite communities of the Dakotas and Canada. These are communities hav- 
ing a demographically unique combination of characteristics: (1) very low death rates, 
(2) values opposing use of family limitation methods, (3) values favoring large families, 
(4) the use of modern technology with a relatively high standard of living, (5) excellent 
vital statistics and other records. 

This combination of characteristics has resulted in the highest known level of repro- 
duction for any significant population. The average completed family size of women 
reaching the age of 45 has been between 9 and 10 for thirty years. Eaton and Mayer 
have done an excellent job of utilizing their data to provide an estimate of “maximum” 
fertility and to show in detail the demographic structure of a population with almost 
unrestricted fertility under modern technological conditions. 

A concluding section labeled “A Social Psychological Theory of Population Growth” 
is mislabeled since it does little more than assert that population growth is influenced 
by social-psychological factors within biological limits. 

RONALD FREEDMAN, University of Michigan 


The Ancient Inhabitants of Jebel Moya. R. MUKHERJEE, C. R. Rao and J. C. TREvor. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, n.d. xi, 123 pp., 3 plates. $7.50. 


This is about the best book on craniometry and allied subjects that has appeared 
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for a long time. It is, in the mind of the reviewer, a must for every physical anthropolo- 
gist. 

The first chapter reports on the work in the field. It was done in the early part of the 
century; the last (and fourth) season was in 1913/14. At the end of the chapter the 
anthropological problems to be treated are succinctly stated thus: (a) Is the sexing 
which was done in the field correct? (6) How far were the techniques of measurement 
identical (4 different seasons and different people in each season)? (c) How far is the 
material internally consistent? (There is a suggestion that about 1000 B.c. a small 
number of immigrants settled in the area.) (d) What is the relation of this group to 
other groups in Africa? It is difficult in many cases to answer all these questions in full, 
for much of the material has been destroyed; only a tithe of what was originally ex- 
cavated has remained. 

The people were just dolichocephalic (74.9 for males and 74.7 for females), their 
heads were high, they were mesoprosopic and moderately platyrrhine. They were un- 
doubtedly tall (175.6 for males and 163.2 for females). They were neither platymeric nor 
platycnemic. The details can be read in the book; we are not here to rewrite it. 

The most interesting chapter is the fifth, which deals with the racial affinities of the 
Jebel Moya. It is carried through by the methods based on the work of Sir Ronald 
Fisher (R. A. Fisher) and seems much superior to the method of the coefficient of racial 
likeness of Karl Pearson, which that author himself characterized as “a stopgap.”’ It 
revolves around the computation of a discriminant function. From these a “distance 
function” can be worked out in a way shown some years ago by Mahalanobis. The result 
is a scheme that is depicted on p. 85. The figure is not completely accurate, since it 
should be given in a space of (in this case) seven dimensions, and a two-dimensional 
compression can not do it full justice. The Jebel Moya is closer to the Ibo and the 
Cameroons than to the non-Negro Egyptians and the Nubians. A similar analysis is 
carried through for the mandibular characters, on a smaller scale, which in general 
confirms the results of the cranial comparisons. 

To state definitely the relation of the Jebel Moya to the present-day Negroid in the 
Sudan is impossible at present for lack of adequate data. So the monograph ends with a 
query, as it were. But in the meantime it is clear that Trevor and his associates have 
extracted from the material all that could be got out of it at this late date. 

The book has 6 short appendices, 4 pages of literature, but no index. In view of its 
shortness and its clear arrangement, this does not seem to be a shortcoming. 

Once more: the book can be thoroughly recommended as a model study of skeletal 
remains. 

GERHARDT VON Bonin, University of Illinois 


The Aboriginal Races of India. Y. S. SARKAR. Calcutta: Bookland Ltd., 1954. v, 145 
pp., 11 plates. 12 rupees. 


The chief aim of this book is an attempt to assess the anthropological position of 
the aboriginal races in the vast Indian country. It is divided into two parts: the first is 
comprised only of the reprint of two articles by Eugen Fischer and Sir Arthur Keith, 
both of which are intended as “‘a prelude to the understanding not only of the second 
part of the book but also of the complicated phenomenon of the inter-relationship of 
the human races in India” (p. 1). To date very little basic extensive work in the field 
of Indian anthropology has been achieved; a thorough investigation of the Negrito 
racial strain in India is urgently needed, as is evidenced in chapter IV (pp. 70-90). 
Other chapters deal with the Autochthones of India, with the Munda, finally with 
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blood groups and fingerprint studies in India. The author makes it clear that the 
majority of earlier treatises concerning anthropological properties of the aborigines in 
India must be submitted to a critical revision and should be completed by new methodi- 
cal investigations to attain a true picture of the multiplicity of the Indian races. For 
that aim, this little book offers good help. 

MartTIN GUSINDE, Catholic University 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


American Indian and White Children: A Sociopsychological Investigation. RoBert J. 
Havicuurst and Bernice L. NEUGARTEN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. xiii, 335 pp., 64 tables. $5.00. 


In 1941 the Indian Education Research Project, jointly sponsored by the Committee 
on Human Development of the University of Chicago and the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs, was planned. Field data were collected in 1942 and 1943 concerning 
selected Navaho, Pagago, Zuni, Zia, Hopi, and Sioux reservation communities. A num- 
ber of distinguished contributions have already been published based on these ma- 
terials: monographs on the Hopi (Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph’s The Hopi Way), 
Navaho (Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn, The Navaho and Children of the 
People), Sioux (Gordon Macgregor, Warriors without Weapons), and Papago (Alice 
Joseph, Rosamond Spicer and Jane Chesky, The Desert People). Laura Thompson’s 
Culture in Crisis and William E. Henry’s Thematic A pperceplion Technique in the Study 
of Culture-Personality Relations deal with some of the comparative materials, and there 
have been a number of other articles on aspects of the study. 

American Indian and White Children presents materials on the Indian children’s 
responses on five types of test materials collected during this project’s life: Kilton 
Stewart’s Emotional Response Test, Alex Bavelas’ Moral Ideology Test, adaptations 
of Piaget’s interviews on rules of games and beliefs in animism and imminent justice, 
and free drawings. The results of projective techniques are not discussed, and the free 
drawings are analyzed not as projective documents throwing light on personality but 
rather as illustrations of stages of development or art style. For comparative purposes, 
there are introduced from a midwestern white community the responses of white school 
children to the Emotional Response Test and the Moral Ideology Test. (This is the 
community studied by Chicago’s Committee on Human Development and reported 
in Warner et al.’s Democracy in Jonesville and in Havighurst and Taba’s Adolescent Char- 
acter and Development.) Not treated in the body of the text, but reserved to an appendix, 
are Emotional Response and Moral Ideology test results from a sample of New Zealand 
children. 

This book thus does not pretend to be a general report on the Indian Education 
Research project but rather a comparative analysis of certain specific test results, with 
only enough ethnographic summary, by way of introduction, to give some context for 
the discussion of statistical differences among tribes (including “Midwest” as a tribe). 
Since the approach was not one of testing an explicit hypothesis or hypotheses but of 
fishing for whatever interesting data the tests might dredge up, there is no particular 
point or organization about which the data group themselves. There are a number of 
extremely interesting items, however, which caught the reviewer’s eye, and no doubt 
other items would appeal to the interests of other readers. The conclusion from the 
Emotional Response and Moral Ideology tests, “that the father’s role is a less important 
one in the life of the Midwest and Sioux boys than for boys in other tribal groups and 
that in these two societies the mother takes a more important place in the boy’s life,” 
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is particularly interesting, since the Sioux and Midwest are bilateral or patrilineal in 
kinship reckoning emphasis, while the three of the other five (Navaho, Zuni, and Hopi) 
are matrilineal, the Zia apparently use double-descent, and only the Papago are 
patrilineal. The mother’s brother is not mentioned as punisher nearly as often as the 
father in the matrilineal societies. 

There is some attempt to differentiate societies as “shame’’ or “guilt” oriented, 
with collateral inferences concerning superego development, held to be minimal at 
Navaho Mountain and Zuni (“Southwest Indian children have much less conscience 
or superego function than do the Midwest children’’). The discussion is not convincing, 
since the criterion of “‘presence of others” as the shame-index begs the question by 
ignoring the fact that the presence of others becomes significant only in so far as a sense 
of guilt defines others’ presence as embarrassing. We are told, for instance, that Zuni 
(a “shame” culture) has no word for shame (p. 77). It would seem that the facile denial 
of conscience to alien peoples (of which this reviewer has on occasion been guilty and 
is now ashamed) ought to be seriously reconsidered and that the “shame culture-guilt 
culture” dichotomy should be examined very closely. 

There is an abundance of useful and intriguing data in the volume, with sufficient 
statement of sampling and administration procedures to permit its use for many 
purposes. While it seems perhaps to be a thin treatment of so large a problem as sociali- 
zation (or ‘‘sociopsychological” development) viewed cross-culturally, it deserves 
praise as an attempt to obtain reliable, quantifiable, comparable data on individuals in 
defined cultural contexts. Whether the tests used were the most fruitful that can be de- 
vised, there is reason to doubt. Whether these tests can be related to any systematic 
theory of personality development and enculturation, there is also reason to doubt. But 
as it stands, the study has the dignity of an early model of what, we may hope, will be 
an increasingly useful vehicle of research: cross-cultural sampling studies involving 
comparable, quantifiable data. 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 


The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. MARGARET LOWENFELD. London: Newman Neame Ltd., 


1954. 349 pp., 144 color plates in separate box. U. S. distributor: The Psychological 
Corporation. $10.00 postpaid. 


This beautifully organized, inclusive treatment of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test as a 
device for the study of both the normal and the abnormal individual and for the com- 
parative study of culture makes available a new tool for anthropologists, while the 
summarized results of Euro-American differences provide comparative students of 
American culture with a new body of results. 

The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test consists of a set of plastic, brightly colored geometrical 
shapes so designed that they have regular mathematical relations to each other. The 
subject is asked to make a construction. Subsequently the data consist of a reproduc- 
tion, by painting or color photography, of the actual construction, combined with 
notes on method of work, verbal explanations, etc. But one of the great beauties of the 
test is that the form of the results means that these are available for reproduction 
without translation into words or percentages or other symbols so that between members 
of different cultures, or different disciplines, or within a research team, direct communi- 
cation is possible. The representative work of a tribal group, or some special category 
of persons within a group, or the same individual over time, can be presented simul- 
taneously side by side. The test can be repeated over and over again; children and 
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adults both enjoy it, and, except with special types of disturbed or anxious people, it is 
greeted as a pleasure. Preliminary experimentation in Manus and in the British West 
Indies has shown that it is a sensitive cross-cultural tool, providing both differentiation 
among individuals within a culture and a valid statement of cultural regularities. 
Students of American culture will find challenging materials in the contrasts 
between Americans and Europeans, with the Europeans working within the color-form 
limitations and treating the tray merely as neutral space while the Americans accept 
the test as an open-ended challenge in which the space on the tray is as significant 
as the pieces. The pieces do not dictate limitations but rather suggest possibilities, and 
movement and color are handled fluidly, experimentally, and loosely. The loose plates 
can be arranged so as to make the material come alive before one’s eyes and provides 
one of the best documentations available on Euro-American cultural differences. All 
workers in the field of culture and personality will want to familiarize themselves with 
this book, as source material, teaching material, and field tool. 
MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 


OTHER 


Asia, East by South: A Cultural Geography. Joseru E. SPENCER. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1954. x, 453 pp., 136 figs. $8.50. 


Spencer’s Asia is the current marker of what appears to be a growing trend toward 
a cultural orientation in geography textbooks. This development does not imply sur- 
render by geographers to the idea of cultural determinism and the end of their tradi- 
tional concern with the natural environment. It does denote recognition of time-bound 
culture as the great variable operating in a comparatively stable natural milieu through 
a largely constant Homo sapiens. 

Spencer devotes nearly half the book to a systematic treatment of Asia: geomorphol- 
ogy, minerals, climate, animal life, health and disease, languages, religion, law, the 
social order, architecture and settlements, historical contacts, modernization, and 
regions. The second part is concerned with the “evolution of culture groups according 
to the broad regional molds in which they have developed.” The designated regions 
depart not too greatly from the established ones—India, China, Japan, and the like. 

There will most surely be objections to the approach as anthropological or historical 
rather than geographical, but the earthy flavor is ever strong, surely a reliable badge 
of identity. Furthermore, should the cultural approach in geography mark a step 
toward a broad science of man, it is indeed a valuable and noteworthy development. 

There will be criticism of certain mechanical details of execution: many of the small- 


‘ scale maps lack coérdinates; some are too cluttered to be easily used; the climatic 


charts and some of the maps make poor use of page space; and there is a dearth of pic- 
tures. 

But, having voiced some of the probable objections and made due allowance for the 
factual errors seemingly inherent in a new book, one must approve warmly of the shift- 
ing of many of the statistics to an appendix, and applaud the excellent indexes and ex- 
tensive bibliography. More important, approach and execution should certainly com- 
mend this volume to the thoughtful teachers, of several fields, who are responsible for 
textbook adoptions. It is to be hoped that the captive student will likewise appreciate 
its outstanding virtues. 

FreD KNIFFEN, Louisiana State University 
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Two Studies in African Nutrition: An Urban and a Rural Community in Northern 
Rhodesia. BEtTty PREstoN THomson. (The Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 24.) 


Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1954. v, 64 pp., map, tables, appendices. 
8s 6d. 


This brief but detailed study sheds much light upon a small but important problem 
area, that of food habits of peoples outside the modern world. It covers not only pat- 
terns of production and purchase of foodstuffs but also their preparation and consump- 
tion, covering both technological and chronological sequences. In addition, there is 
some nutritional appraisal of the diets studied. Two phases of the contemporary scene 
are surveyed: one a native village; the other two, locations in a town. It is immediately 
apparent that most of these people experience serious nutritional deficiencies and that 
little has been done to ameliorate such conditions. Improved agriculture and consumer 
education is not the entire answer, for most of them also need an increased and assured 
supply of food. 


NATALIE F. Jorre, Brooklyn College 


Ethical Judgment: The Use of Science in Ethics. ABRAHAM EpeEL. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1955. 348 pp. $5.00. 


Centering on an analysis of ethical relativity, Edel applies himself to showing how 
the human sciences can reduce indeterminacy in ethical judgments. Concepts from 
philosophy, biology, psychology, sociology-anthropology, and history are successively 
reviewed for the possibility of converting them from “barriers” into “tools” for solving 
problems. Accepting John Dewey’s position that science and scientific method should 
be used in ethics, Edel not only uses the contents of the human sciences for his analysis 
but also replaces traditional apriorism by an inductive approach and substitutes plural- 
istic hypotheses for the usual oversimplifications. Since his style is clear and direct and 
professional jargon mercifully minimized, the careful and convincing analyses are 
easily accessible to nonphilosophers. 

The initial sally in clarification, and perhaps the most important for behavioral 
scientists, is directed at ethical relativity. Historical and logical methods, employed 
throughout the book, are here used to good effect to break down the dichotomy between 
complete arbitrariness and absolutism in ethics. Ethical relativity is itself relative to 
unstated presuppositions, Edel argues, not a logically necessary consequence of cul- 
tural relativity, psychoanalytic theory, evolutionism, or other scientific concepts often 
regarded as proof of relativism. “Indeterminacy” is proposed as the abiding character- 
istic of ethical situations. The possibility of unresolvable “field instability” is granted, 
but solutions for certain types of ethical problems can be found by using science to 
formulate a set of “phase rules.” 

The philosophically important components of absolutist ethics—‘‘conscience,”’ 
“moral law” and “reason”—are reinterpreted in the light of recent scientific theory. 
The treatment of rationality in relation to ethics is particularly timely. Like ethical rela- 
tivity, it is a concept about which philosophers and behavioral scientists have quoted 
each others’ hasty conclusions to the confusion of all. Contemporary philosophic no- 
tions of “the stubborn man,” “facts vs. values,” and “ultimate ethical disagreement” 
—bulwarks of radical relativism—are broken down into components which are acces- 
sible to factual as well as logical evaluation. 

In searching out ideas from the human sciences with which to reduce indeterminacy 
in ethics, Edel seems more engaged by the potentialities of biology and psychology 
(chiefly, psychoanalytic theory) than of sociology and anthropology (treated jointly) 
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or of history. The unsettled state of the human sciences is explicitly acknowledged, 
but there is a highly optimistic view of what is known and agreed upon by scientists re- 
garding human needs, the limits of human plasticity, social structure, the nature of 
culture, and the pattern of history. Nevertheless, a number of suggestive theoretical 
clarifications are offered. Among them is an analysis of cultural relativity which dis- 
tinguishes between general-cultural (pattern) and particular-cultural (pattern com- 
ponent) aspects and which concludes that actual research into each phase of human 
life, rather than relativistic prejudgment, should determine whether or not there are 
interculturally invariant phenomena. 

The reassembling of elements from philosophy and the human sciences into a 
“valuational base” is the terminal venture of the book. What is aimed at is a secure 
though modifiable mooring for a common-human morality to solve actual ethical prob- 
lems and support transcultural ethical judgments of personality types, social forms, 
and cultural institutions. Disagreements in this contentious area are expectable, and 
it will probably be easier to agree with the critiques of “barriers”? than with the choice 
of “tools.”” However, Edel explicitly disavows absolutistic pronouncements or final 
answers. He has succeeded in good measure with his dual purpose of untangling numer- 
ous confusions and illustrating with concrete materials one way in which scientific 
methods and subject matter can be used to reduce indeterminacy in ethical situations 
and increase agreement in evaluations. 

M. Atsert, Harvard University 


Theory and Method in the Social Sciences. ARNOLD M. Rose. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1954. xii, 351 pp. $5.00. 


Rose is neither lazy nor parochial. His collection of essays includes six on Social 
Theory; three on Values in Social Research; four on The Contributions of Sociological 
Theory to the Other Social Sciences; four on Methodological Issues in Sociology; and 
five on Some Specific Techniques of Sociological Research. Thirteen of these twenty- 
two essays are revisions of articles which had previously appeared in readily available 
journals; one had been written as an entry in a somewhat arcane contest conducted by 
the AAAS in 1952 and garnered the first prize of $1,000 for the author; and the others 
represent diverse efforts of thought and research by the author over the last fifteen 
years. 

Since the collection is so grandly titled, it is relevant to pass judgment on its merits 
qua collection and on its general significance for sociology. After close reading of all 
the essays, it is my opinion that the publication of this volume does not constitute a 
significant landmark in American sociology and that there seems little reason, other 
than the fact of common authorship, to have bound the essays together between hard 
covers. There is some law at work governing the inverse relationship between scope 
and depth, and at least some of the essays reveal that Rose has not proved immune to 
its operations. 

It is manifestly impossible to evaluate all the essays in detail. I shall, therefore, 
spend time only on two of the essays: (1) the major theoretical essay, that on “A 
Theory of Social Organization and Disorganization,”’ which won Rose the aforemen- 
tioned prize; and (2) the only research report in the volume, that on ‘Voluntary Asso- 
ciations in France.” 

As Rose himself summarily states his theory (p. 12), it holds that: 


People are able to act together in an organized manner over an indefinitely long period of time 
because they have internalized a large number of meanings and values, commonly understood and 
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adhered to, which permit them to make fairly accurate predictions about one another’s behavior. 
Social disorganization ... occurs when a significant proportion of meanings and values are no 
longer sufficiently internalized to guide the behavior of a significant proportion of the individuals 
still in physical contact with one another. 


From this formulation, Rose claims to derive—though the lines of derivation are not 
always clear—some sixteen hypotheses (with many more possible, claims the author). 
Since the major theory asserts the centrality of culture to society—an assertion with 
which not many anthropologists will choose to argue—the derived hypotheses will also 
not come as particularly new or keen insights, though some of them are put in more 
testable form than we usually encounter. Others of the sixteen, however, are such as to 
make one raise questions regarding their testability and their trenchancy. 

Perhaps other readers will find more value than does this reviewer in Rose’s formu- 
lations. I find myself advanced in neither the content nor the clarity of my thinking 
by propusitions of the following order: 


Hypothesis 4: If group expectations are incompatible with the organized needs of the biologic 
individual, the increasing pressure of those needs will tend to “disorganize” the individual. 


Hypothesis 7: To the extent that an individual has not adequately internalized the meanings 
and values of his group, he tends to ascribe power over the group to certain mysterious and sinister, 
though perhaps earthly powers. 


Hypothesis 10: When a whole group or society experiences a weakening of values, its members 
have a lower sense of social security which can result either in personal disorganization . . . or in 
successful efforts to recreate meanings and values. 


Hypothesis 12: Even when their native intelligence is high, criminals who are members of criminal 
groups have a low understanding and awareness, not io speak of acceptance, of the values of the 
larger society. 


Hypothesis 15: The adequacy of the advance expectations for future social roles is a function of 
the definiteness and specificity of the meaning and values included in the future roles themselves. 


If these formulations are designed to “‘stimulate others to undertake research along 
the lines suggested,”’ we shall have to have a clearer identification of dependent and 
independent variables and the nature of their interconnections, so that we can enter 
them in our field notes or code books with somewhat fewer hesitations than the present 
formulations evoke. 

The essay on voluntary associations in France rests so critically upon one single 
assumption that it will pay us to examine that assumption closely. Rose holds that there 
is a discernible difference in the role played by voluntary associations in the United 
States and France. However, the proposition is very difficult to test since sometimes 
“role” is defined in terms of the number of such associations in the two societies, some- 
times in terms of their functions, and sometimes in terms of the number of people in- 
volved as members. It is a serious question whether the number of members will ac- 
count for the significance of an association (as Rose recognizes); the number of lives 
touched directly or indirectly by such associations is an equally critical consideration. 

But taking simply the question of relative percentages of members of voluntary 
associations in France and America, Rose is open to serious criticism. Rose utilizes 
figures which indicate to him that, while 41 per cent of persons in France belong to such 
groups, the American figures are higher. Yet Hyman and Sheatsley, in their paper in 
Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian Personality” (ed. Richard Christie 
and Marie Jahoda), point out that urban polls dealing with the question find less than 
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half of the American adult population claim any formal group membership, that na- 
tional samples find less than 20 per cent claiming such memberships, and that in Phila- 
delphia a survey found 85 per cent of individuals belonged to no civic or charitable 
organization, 74 per cent had no professional, business, or union voluntary group 
memberships, and 55 per cent of women belonged to no organization. Rose cites the 
same Philadelphia study to support his claim for relatively higher American perticipa- 
tion. Since the empirical issue remains seriously in doubt, one must question the value 
of going to great pains to explain a difference which may or may not exist. 

If I have seemed especially critical of Rose, it is because he presents undeniable 
evidence that he can think clearly and write well about sociological topics. But the 
effects of this clarity are lost because he tries to encompass too much, and because he 
too easily succumbs to the temptation to be significant on a “high level of abstraction” 
by offering us his research notes as major guide lines for our empirical work, and his 
interesting but undeveloped pensées as developed theories with hosts of deducible 
hypotheses. 


MEtvin Tumi, Princeton University 


Handbook of Social Psychology. GARDNER LinpzEy (ed.) Cambridge: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, 1954. 2 vols. x, 1226 pp. $15.00. 


If this Handbook is representative of the areas in which social psychologists work, 
of the methods they use, and of the data they have systematically collected, it is prob- 
ably not inaccurate to state that social psychology is one of the most rapidly growing 
disciplines within the social science fraternity. A measure of the tremendous growth 
as well as of the change that has characterized this discipline within the past twenty 
years is afforded by a comparison of this Handbook with its predecessor, Murchison’s 
Handbook, published in 1935. 

Only four of the thirty chapters in this Handbook overlap with those in the older 
volume—the chapters on language, attitudes, small groups, and children—and in all 
four the content and focus of the materials have been radically altered. To take but one 
example: Child’s chapter on children is concerned not with “child psychology” but with 
socialization, treated as both an independent and a dependent variable in behavior. 
This chapter, incidentally, is not only one of the finest in the Handbook but is by far 
the best treatment of socialization, cross-culturally viewed, with which this reviewer 
is acquainted. Anthropologists will take interest in Child’s observation that “‘the most 
important influence [on contemporary thinking about socialization] of all must surely 
be assigned to social anthropology.” 

The first important difference between the social psychology of 1935 and that of 
1954 consists in the latter’s de-emphasis of phylogeny. Whereas the earlier Handbook 
devotes eight of its twenty-three chapters to the social aspects and social organization 
of infrahuman life—including one on plants—the present Handbook devotes only one 
chapter to animal behavior. This is a pity since, in this reviewer’s opinion, a genuinely 
comparative social psychology, using the methods of agreement and of difference, is 
capable of yielding certain kinds of insights about such social psychological problems 
as leadership, collective behavior, small groups, and others that are not obtained by 
other methods. This statement is borne out by the chapter in this Handbook on animal 
behavior, written by Hebb and Thompson, which is one of the most interesting and for 
anthropologists one of the most significant in the edition. It is both a masterful synthe- 
sis of current knowledge about the social behavior of animals and a judicious evaluation 
of this knowledge in its implication for the social behavior of our own species. It is 
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unfortunate, however, that it contains such hair-raising generalizations about primitive 
peoples as are found on p. 555. 

A second difference between the earlier and contemporary social psychology is the 
latter’s relative de-emphasis of substantive materials in favor of structural and inter- 
actional analysis. Hence topics such as demography, magic, material culture, physical 
environment, age, and sex, which occupy a chapter each in the older Handbook, either 
are omitted in the present Handbook or are subsumed under larger topics. Moreover, 
one chapter on “Prejudice and Ethnic Relations” in the present edition takes the place 
of four chapters devoted to the “history” of the Mongoloids, Caucasoids, Negroids, and 
American Indians in its predecessor. 

But if these two volumes ignore certain topics included in the older volume, they 
emphasize others that were omitted in the earlier work—notably, theory and methodol- 
ogy. The concern with methodology may be gauged by the fact that the section on 
“Research Methods” has more chapters, eight out of thirty, than any other. One chap- 
ter each is devoted to a discussion of experiments, quantitative techniques, attitude 
measurement, observational techniques, interview techniques, content analysis, and 
the cross-cultural method. The latter method, which is described by John Whiting, 
gives promise of becoming the most rigorous technique for the testing of hypotheses 
yet devised by anthropology. 

An entire section is devoted to “Contemporary Systematic Positions” and includes 
chapters on S-R behavior theory, cognitive theory, psychoanalysis, field theory. and 
role theory. With the exception of the latter two, the above systems have been de- 
veloped outside of social psychology, and these chapters are concerned with expticat- 
ing the systems and with demonstrating their usefulness to social psychology as well 
as to the social sciences in general. In reviewing these chapters it is apparent that of all 
these systems only psychoanalysis has had much influence on anthropology. Moreover, 
the authors of this chapter (Hall and Lindzey) state that “in relative amount the im- 
pact of psychoanalysis upon cultural anthropology has probably been greater than 
upon any other social science discipline.” 

Another difference between the earlier and contemporary social psychology (this 
reviewer’s professional interests have obviously exerted a powerful influence on his 
perceptions) consists in the increasing influence of cultural anthropology on social 
psychological thinking, despite Gardner Murphy’s warning in his well-balanced chapter 
on motivation that “these anthropological studies have been much overinterpreted”’ (a 
conclusion with which this reviewer agrees). Moreover, unlike the earlier volume in 
which anthropology was represented as “ground” (chapters on racial history and on 
material culture by Herskovits, Wallis, and Wissler), cultural anthropology is repre- 
sented in this Handbook as “figure,” in the chapters by Whiting and by Child already 
referred to, and in the splendid chapters on culture and personality by Kluckhohn 
(“Culture and Behavior’’) and by Inkeles and Levinson (“National Character’’). 

A final difference between the earlier and contemporary Handbook consists in the 
latter’s inclusion of chapters on such areas of research as motivation, perception, 
humor, “mass phenomena,” leadership, mass media, industrial, and political psychol- 
ogy. 

This Handbook not only demonstrates and recounts the great growth and change 
that have characterized recent social psychology but also reflects the heterogeneity that 
characterizes this field. The wide gamut of topics covered within these two volumes 
clearly reveals that “social psychology” can be defined only ostensively, by pointing, 
that is, to the contents of this Handbook. If this be so, then however distinctive its field 
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of inquiry, the basic concepts of social psychology—modified in accordance with its 
own research needs—must come from the traditional areas of general psychology: learn- 
ing, perception, cognition, motivation, etc. In other words, social psychology—as this 
reviewer sees it—is an application of personality theory and of general behavior theory 
to the study of the in‘eraction of individuals within a group. For those who are in- 
terested in the extent to which this application has been successful, this Handbook is 
indispensable reading. 

ME rForp E. Sprro, University of Connecticut 


Economy and Society. W1LBERT E. Moore. (Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology, 
SSS 7.) Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1955. vii, 48 pp. $.85. 


This brief essay emphasizes economic principles and the contributions of sociologi- 
cal research to their understanding and modification. Moore distinguishes between clas- 
sical and institutional economics and clearly favors the latter. The section on social 
change probably will be of most interest to the anthropologist. After criticizing “forms 
of ‘economic determinism’ ”’ (as he labels many current views concerning economic fac- 
tors in social change), Moore stresses the need for additional research in comparative 
economics and sociology to aid in understanding industrialization and the significance 
of changing occupational structures. 

This short study covers the salient points concerning economics as related to the 
wider social (or sociological) sphere. It may be recommended for classroom use, al- 
though—on the whole—it would have more relevance to courses in sociology than in 
anthropology. 


Bernice A. Kaptan, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Underdeveloped Areas, reviewed by Gordon 
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Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, The, by Margaret 
Lowenfeld, reviewed by Margaret Mead, 
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SCHLESIER, Eruarp, Die Erscheinungsformen 
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Mikronesien, reviewed by S. H. Riesenberg, 
1081 

Scumipt, P. WitHELM, Der Ursprung der Got- 
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Studie, Band XI, reviewed by Lawrence 
Krader, 1077 

ScHNEWER, Davip M., review of Makhanya 
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by Thomas Gladwin and Seymour B. Sara- 
son, 1098 

ScHNEWER, Davin M. and Georce C. 
Homans, Kinship Terminology and the 
American Kinship System, 1194 
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velopment and Tribal Change: A Study of 
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Richard K. 

Scuram, Louis M. J., The Monguors of the 
Kansu-Tibetan Frontier: Their Origin, His- 
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Lawrence Krader, 886 

Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 1: Intro- 
ductory Orientations, by Joseph Needham, 
with Wang Ling, reviewed by Wolfram 
Eberhard, 1079 

Science of Man: An Introduction to Anthro- 
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under Osgood, Charles E. 

SERVICE, Erman R., Indian-European Rela- 
tions in Colonial Latin America, 411; Span- 
ish-Guarani Relations in Early Colonial 
Paraguay, reviewed by Emilio Willems, 
882; review of Culiura e Sistema de Paren- 
tesco das Tribos do Alto Rio Xingu (1), by 
Eduardo Galvao, 636; review of Handbook 
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Mixteca: Su cultura e historia prehispénicas, 
by Barbro Dahlgren de Jordan, 641 

Service, Erman R. and HEten S. Service, 
Tobati: Paraguayan Town, reviewed by 
George M. Foster, 635 

Service, HELEN S.; see under Service, Elman 
R. 

Shadows in the Sun, by Chad Oliver, reviewed 
by Evon Z. Vogt, 1109 

Suaprro, Harry L., Race Mixture, reviewed by 
F. P. Thieme, 170 

SuHepp, CHARLES L.; see under Angelino, 
Henry 

Srimkin, D. B., Wind River Shoshone Ethno- 
geography, Childhood and Development among 
The Wind River Shoshone, and The Wind 
River Shoshone Sun Dance, reviewed by 
Robert F. Murphy, 878; review of Cults 
and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt, by H. 
Idris Bell, 152; review of The Origins of 
European Thought about the Body, the Mind, 
the Soul, the World, Time and Fate, by Rich- 
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mala. Part I. National and Local Government 
since 1944, reviewed by Robert H. Ewald, 
1107 

Summons, Ozzre G., The Criollo Outlook in the 
Mestizo Culture of Coastal Peru, 107 

Simpson, Adam in Ochre: Inside Abo- 
riginal Australia, reviewed by Richard A. 
Waterman, 1084 
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ture in South Africa: A Study of the Status of 
the Cape Coloured People within the Social 
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Sheila Patterson, 389; review of The Nature 
of Prejudice, by Gordon W. Allport, 397 

Sinhalese Folk Play and the Modern Stage, The, 
by E. R. Sarathchandra, reviewed by Bryce 
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SKINNER-KLEE, JORGE, Legislacién Indigenista 
de Guatemala, reviewed by Robert A. Man- 
ners, 654 

Storkin, J. S., Peyotism, 1521-1891, 202 
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Hurt, Jr., 375 

SmitH, ELMER R.; see under Hoebel, E. Adam- 
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Howard, et al. 

SmitH, Ropert J., review of Among the 
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Social Function of Art, The, by Radhakamal 


Mukerjee, reviewed by Gene Weltfish, 380 
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Sociology and Philosophy, by Emile Durkheim, 
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among the Tiv, by Paul Bohannan, 60 
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Songs in Lepanto-Igorot as It Is Spoken at 
Bauko, by Morice Vanoverbergh, reviewed 
by Grace L. Wood, 1096 

Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan Miao, by David 
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Osgood, 1095 

Spanish-Guarani Relations in Early Colonial 
Paraguay, by Elman R. Service, reviewed 
by Emilio Willems, 882 

Spanish Speaking Groups in the United States, 
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toric Cultures of the Horn of Africa: An Analy- 
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cession in the Somalilands and Eastern Paris 
of Abyssinia, by J. D. Clark, 1329 

SPENCER, JOsePH E., Asia, East by South: A 
Cultural Geography, reviewed by Fred Knif- 
fen, 1347 

Spencer, Ropert F., ed., Method and Perspec- 
tive in Anthropology: Papers in Honor of 
Wilson D. Wallis, reviewed by Robert Red- 
field, 342; review of Ethnographische Beitrag 
aus der Ch’inghai Provinz (China), by 
Johann Frick et al., 153; review of Socwiogy 
and Philosophy, by Emile Durkheim, trans. 
D. F. Pocock, 141 

SPIEGELMAN, MARVIN; See under Lessa, William 


Spier, Ropert F. G., An Addendum on Taro, 
131; review of Ethnobotany of the Gilbert 
Islands, by Katherine Luomala, 354 

SprnDLER, GEorGE D., Menomini Research, 
864; comment in Symposium: Projective 
Testing in Ethnography, 259; review of The 
Achievement Motive, by David C. McClel- 
land, John W. Atkinson, Russell A. Clark, 
Edgar L. Lowell, 921; review of The Modal 
Personality of the Tuscarora Indians: As 
Revealed by the Rorschach Test, by Anthony 
F. Wallace, 171 
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Symposium: Projective Testing in Ethnog- 
raphy, 256; review of Handbook of Social 
Psychology, ed. Gardner Lindzey, 1351; re- 
view of Pygmies and Dream Giants, by Kilton 
Stewart, 909; see also under Burrows, Edwin 


SPOEHR, ALEXANDER, Saipan: The Ethnology 
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Gordon W. Hewes, 358 

SPUHLER, J. N., review of Anthropogenesis: A 
Study of the Origin of Man, by Ant. Panne- 
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Stace, V. D., The Pacific Islands and Modern 
Commerce, reviewed by H. B. Hawthorn, 
1109 

STALLINGs, W. S., JR.; see under Stubbs, Stan- 
ley A. 

Status Rivalry and Cultural Evolution in 
Polynesia, by Irving Goldman, 680 

STEVENS, LEsLiE C., Vice Admiral, Russian 
Assignment, reviewed by Margaret Mead, 
400 

STEWARD, JULIAN H., review of Readings in 
Latin American Social Organization and In- 
stitutions, by Olen E. Leonard and Charles 
P. Loomis, 640 

STEWART, KiLton, Pygmies and Dream Giants, 
reviewed by Melford E. Spiro, 909 

STewart, Omer C., review of Isn’t One Wife 
Enough? The Story of Mormon Polygamy, by 
Kimball Young, 350; review of The Last War 
Trail: The Utes and the Settlement of Colo- 
rado, by Robert Emmitt, 1069; review of 
The Walter Buchanan Cline Memorial Vol- 
ume, 1063; review of The Whiterock Utes in 
Transition: A Study in Culture Contact and 
Culture Change, by Gottfried O. Lang, 382 

Stewart, T. D., review of The Fossil Evidence 
for Human Evolution: An Introduction to the 
Study of Paleoanthropology, by W. E. Le 
Gros Clark, 1341 

STIGLER, ROBERT, review of Max Ujsile, 1856- 
1944: A Memoir of the Father of Peruvian 
Archaeology, by John Howland Rowe, 1335 

Stone, Doris, Esiampas de Honduras, re- 
viewed by Sidney W. Mintz, 1108 

Story of Man: From the First Human to Primi- 
tive Culture and Beyond, The, by Carleton S. 
Coon, reviewed by Wm. Duncan Strong, 
1055 

Straus, WILLIAM L., Jr., review of The Pos- 
tural Development of Infant Chimpanzees, by 
A. H. Riesen and E. F. Kinder, 168 

Stronc, WM. Duncan, review of Back of His- 
tory: The Story of Our Own Origins, by Wiil- 
liam Howells, and The Story of Man: From 
the First Human to Primitive Culture and 
Beyond, by Carleton S. Coon, 1055 

Stusss, STANLEY A.; see under Smiley, Terah 
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Stusss, STANLEY A. and W. S. STALLINGs, Jr., 
The Excavation of Pindi Pueblo, New Mexico, 
reviewed by Richard B. Woodbury, 1092 

Studies in Chinese Thought, ed. Arthur Wright, 
reviewed by Morton H. Fried, 185 

Studies in Islamic Cultural History, ed. G. E. 
von Grunebaum, reviewed by Carleton S. 
Coon, 393 

Studies in the Scope and Method of “‘The Au- 
thoritarian Personality,” ed. Marie Jahoda 
and Richard Christie, reviewed by Melvin 
M. Tumin, 1058 

Study in Government: Guatemala. Pari I. Na- 
tional and Local Government since 1944, A, 
by K. H. Silvert, reviewed by Robert H. 
Ewald, 1107 

Study of the Southwestern Fiesta System as 
Exemplified by the Laguna Fiesta, A, by 
Evon Z. Vogt, 820 

Subgrouping of Malayo-Polynesian: A Report 
of Tentative Findings, by George W. Grace, 
337 
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Oliver and Walter B. Miller, 118 
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logical and Psychological Aspects of Aggres- 
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Psychological Aspects of Aggression, by 
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1060 

Swanson, G. E., review of Psychosis and Civili- 
sation: Two Studies in the Frequency of 
Mental Illness, by Herbert Goldhamer and 
Andrew Marshall, 919 

SwANTON, JOHN R., The Indian Tribes of North 
America, reviewed by John M. Roberts, 144 

Symbolic Wounds: Puberty Rites and the En- 
vious Male, by Bruno Bettelheim, reviewed 
by David M. Schneider, 390 

Symposium on American Indian Linguistics: 
Held at Berkeley, July 7, 1951, Papers from 
The, reviewed by Edward P. Dozier, 650 

Symposium: Projective Testing in Ethnog- 
raphy, by Jules Henry, with comments by 
S. F. Nadel, William Caudill, John J. Honig- 
mann, Melford E. Spiro, Donald W. Fiske, 
George Spindler, and A. Irving Hallowell, 
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ess, The, by Solon T. Kimball and Marion 
Pearsall, reviewed by Louis Dupree, 1105 
Tax, Sor, Penny Capitalism: A Guatemalan 
Indian Economy, reviewed by John Gillin, 
631 
Taytor, Dee CaLpEerRwoop, The Garrison 
Site: A Report of Archeological Excavations 
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Franklin Fenenga, 1330 
Themes in French Culture: A Preface to a Siudy 
of French Community, by Rhoda Métraux, 
Margaret Mead, and others, reviewed by 
David S. Landes, 907 
Theory and Method in the Social Sciences, by 
Arnold M. Rose, reviewed by Melvin Tumin, 
1349 
TuieMeE, F. P., review of Race and Society, by 
Kenneth L. Little; The Race Concept: Resulis 
of an Inquiry; Race Mixture, by Harry L. 
Shapiro, 170 
Tuompson, DonaLp E., Maya Paganism and 
Christianity: A History of the Fusion of Two 
Religions, reviewed by Robert H. Ewald, 
653 
Tuompson, J. Eric S., The Rise and Fall of 
Maya Civilization, reviewed by Richard B. 
Woodbury, 644 
THompson, RaymMonp H., review of The Lost 
Villages of England, by Maurice Beresford, 
1328 
THomson, Betty Preston, Two Studies in 
African Nutrition: An Urban and a Rural 
Community in Northern Rhodesia, reviewed 
by Natalie F. Joffe, 1348 
Thorstein Veblen: A Critical Interpretation, by 
David Riesman, reviewed by Robert G. 
Armstrong, 399 
Three Matrilineal Groups of Assam: A Study 
in Similarities and Differences, by U. R. 
Ehrenfels, 306 
Three Mexican Crafts, by E. B. Sayles, 953 
TILLEY, JANE, review of China’s Dragon Robes, 
by Schuyler Cammann, 1323 
Time, Morphology, and Neoteny in the Evo- 
lution of Man, by M. F. Ashley Montagu, 13 
Ting Hsien: A North China Rural Community, 
by Sidney D. Gamble, reviewed by Morton 
H. Fried, 364 
Titrev, Miscua, review of Hopi Ethics: A 
Theoretical Analysis, by Richard B. Brandt, 
1306; review of Peine, un pueblo Atacameno 
and Other Selections, by Grete Mostny, Fidel 
Jeldes, Raul Gonzdlez and F. Oberhauser, 
634; review of Readings in Anthropology, by 
E. Adamson Hoebel, Jesse D. Jennings and 
Elmer R. Smith, 1298; The Science of Man: 
An Introduction to Anthropology, reviewed 
by Wilson D. Wallis, 344 
Tiv Farm and Setilement, by Paul Bohannan, 
reviewed by Paula Brown, 1321 


Tobati: Paraguayan Town, by Elman R. Serv- 
ice and Helen S. Service, reviewed by 
George M. Foster, 635 

Totemism in a Changing Society, by P. M. 
Worsley, 851 

TOWLE, MARGARET ASHLEY; see under Willey, 
Gordon R. 

Tozzer, Alfred Marston, 1876-1954, 614 

Trade, Tree Cultivation, and the Development 
of Private Property in Land, by René F. 
Millon, 698 

Tracer, Georce L., The Language of 
America, 1182 

TREMAINE, MARIE; see under Arctic Institute 
of North America 

Trevor, J. C.; see under Mukherjee, R. 

Trix, AvuBrey S.; see under Woodbury, 
Richard B. 

TRIMBORN, HERMANN; see under Rider, Josef 

TROWELL, MarGarET, Classical African Scul p- 
ture, reviewed by H. D. Gunn, 1336 

Truk: Man in Paradise, by Thomas Gladwin 
and Seymour B. Sarason, reviewed by 
David M. Schneider, 1098 

Tscuopik, Harry, JRr., review of Estudios de 
Etnologia Antigua de Venezuela, by Miguel 
Acosta Saignes, 637 

Tscuumi, Otro, Urgeschichie des Kantons 
Bern (Alier Kantonsieil): Einfiithrung und 
Fundstatistik bis 1950, reviewed by Stephen 
Foltiny, 165 

Tumin, MELVIN M., review of Studies in the 
Scope and Method of ‘‘The Authoritarian 
Personality,” ed. Marie Jahoda and Richard 
Christie, 1058; review of Theory and Method 
in the Social Sciences, by Arnold M. Rose, 
1349 

Tunica Dictionary, by Mary R. Haas, reviewed 
by C. F. Voegelin, 1338 

Turney-Hicu, Harry Horsert, Chéteau- 
Gérard: The Life and Times of a Walloon 

Village, reviewed by Horace M. Miner, 159; 
review of Nouville: Un Village Francais, by 
Lucien Bernot and René Blancard, 884 

Turrialba: Social Systems and the Introduction 
of Change, by Charles P. Loomis and others, 
reviewed by Richard N. Adams, 880 

Two Concepts of Authority, by Walter B. 
Miller, 271 

Two Nuba Religions: An Essay in Comparison, 
by S. F. Nadel, 661 
Two Processes of Change in Mandan-Hidatsa 
Kinship Terminology, by Edward M. 
Bruner, 840 

Two Studies in African Nutrition: An Urban 
and a Rural Community in Northern Rho- 
desia, by Betty Preston Thomson, reviewed 
by Natalie F. Joffe, 1348 

Types of Latin American Peasantry: A Pre- 
liminary Discussion, by Eric R. Wolf, 452 
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Types of Social Structure among the Lowland 
Tribes of South and Central America, by 
Kalervo Oberg, 472 

Typology of Latin American Subcultures, A, 
by Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris, 428 
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Ulithian Personality as Seen Through Ethno- 
logical Materials and Thematic Test Analysis, 
by William A. Lessa and Marvin Spiegelman, 
reviewed by Anthony F. C. Wallace, 392 

Unambal: Ein Stamm in Nordwest-Australien, 
Die, by Andreas Lommel, reviewed by 
Richard A. Waterman, 1084 

UNDERHILL, Rutu, review of The Real Amer- 
icans, by A. Hyatt Verrill, 1065 

Unwritten Law in Albania, The, by Margaret 
Hasluck, ed. J. H. Hutton, reviewed by 
Robert H. Lowie, 1076 

Urban and Industrial Tatwan—Crowded and 
Resourceful, by Arthur F. Raper, Han-sheng 
Chuan, Shao-hsing Chen and staff, reviewed 
by Morton H. Fried, 1324 

Urgeschichte des Kantons Bern (Alter Kanton- 
steil): Einfiihrung und Fundstatistik bis 1950, 
by Otto Tschumi, reviewed by Stephen 
Foltiny, 165 

Ursprung der Gottesidee: Eine  historisch- 
kritische und positive Siudie, Der, Band XI, 
by P. Wilhelm Schmidt, reviewed by Law- 
rence Krader, 1077 

Use of Music in the Study of a Problem of Ac- 
culturation, The, by Alan P. Merriam, 28 

Use of a Transitional Cloth-Money Token 
among the Wolof, The, by David W. Ames, 
1016 

UsEEM, JouN, review of Community Power 
Structure: A Study of Decision Makers, by 
Floyd Hunter, 917 

UsEEM, JoHN and RutH Hitt Useem, The 
Western-Educated Mun in India: A Study of 
His Social Roles and Influence, reviewed by 
McKim Marriott, 1301 

UsreM, see under Useem, John 

Utiey, Francis Ler, review of Miti e Leg- 
gendi, III. America Settentrionale, by Raf- 
faele Pettazzoni, 903 
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Validation of Acculturation: A Condition to 
Ethnic Assimilation, The, by Leonard Broom 
and John I. Kitsuse, 44 

VANOVERBERGH, Morice, Songs in Lepanto- 
Igorot as It Is Spoken at Bauko, reviewed by 
Grace L. Wood, 1096 

Vassbaering i Norge, by Lilly Weiser Aall, re- 
viewed by Sven Liljeblad, 155 
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viewed by Ruth Underhill, 1065 
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Social Structure: The Psychology of Social 
Institutions, by Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, 905 

Viehstall im Volksaberglauben der Finnen, Der, 
by A. V. Rantasalo, reviewed by Sven Lilje- 
blad, 156 

Viking Fund Medalists, 1954, 426 

Vikings in America: Theories and Evidence, by 
William S. Godfrey, 35 

VOEGELIN, C. F., review of Tunica Dictionary, 
by Mary R. Haas, 1338 

VocET, review of Changing Navaho 
Religious Values, A Study of Christian Mis- 
sions to the Rimrock Navahos, by Robert N. 
Rapoport, 1102 

Voct, Evon Z., American Subcultural Con- 
tinua as Exemplified by the Mormons and 
Texans, 1163; A Study of the Southwestern 
Fiesta System as Exemplified by the Laguna 
Fiesta, 820; review of America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent: A Current Appraisal and 
a Look Ahead, by Dael Wolfle, 1106; review 
of Shadows in the Sun, by Chad Oliver, 
1109; see also under Kluckhohn, Clyde 

Von Bonin, GERHARDT, review of The Ancient 
Inhabitants of Jebel Moya, by R. Mukherjee, 
C. R. Rao and J. C. Trevor, 1343 

VREELAND, HERBERT HAROLD, Mongol Com- 
munily and Kinship Structure, reviewed by 
Lawrence Krader, 366 
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1954, 1033; review of Bibliografia Critica 
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Wactey, CHARLES and Marvin Harris, A 
Typology of Latin American Subcultures, 
428 

Walam Olum, or Red Score: The Migration 
Legend of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware In- 
dians, reviewed by David A. Baerreis, 1310 

Wa ey, A.; see under Conze, Edward, et al., 
eds. 

WALKER, D.,; see under Clark, J. G. D. 

WALKER, RicHarD L., The Multi-State System 
of Ancient China, reviewed by Morton Fried, 
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Wattace, AntHony F., The Modal Personality 
of the Tuscarora Indians: As Revealed by the 
Rorschach Test, reviewed by George D. 
Spindler, 171; review of American Indian 
and White Children: A Sociopsychological In- 
vestigation, by Robert J. Havighurst and 
Bernice L. Neugarten, 1345; review of 
Aspects of Culture and Personality: A Sym- 
posium, ed. Francis L. K. Hsu, 1101; review 
of Ulithian Personality as Seen Through 
Ethnological Materials and Thematic Test 
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Analysis, by William A. Lessa and Marvin 
Spiegelman, 392 

Wats, RutH SAWTELL; see under Wallis, 
Wilson D. 

WALLIs, Witson D., review of The Science of 
Man: An Introduction to Anthropology, by 
Mischa Titiev, 344 

Watus, Witson D. and Rutn 
Wats, The Micmac Indians of Eastern 
Canada, reviewed by Ernest S. Dodge, 1311 

Wanc Linc; see under Needham, Joseph 

Was the Pump Known in Pre-Columbian South 
America? by Stig Rydén, 619 

Wasstén, Henry, Contributions to Cuna Eth- 
nography and New Cuna Myths, reviewed 
by Donald Stanley Marshall, 632; see also 
under Holmer, Nils M. 

WATERMAN, Ricwarp A., review of Die Unam- 
bal: Ein Stamm in Nordwest-Australien, by 
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Viehes auf die Weide; Vol. III: Viehiiten und 
Weidegang, by A. V. Rantasalo, reviewed by 
Sven Liljeblad, 156 

WELNREICH, UrieEL, Languages in Contact: Find- 
ings and Problems, reviewed by Joseph H. 
Greenberg, 167 

WettrisH, GENE, review of The Basket- 
Weavers of Arizona, by Bert Robinson, 1336; 
review of The Social Function of Art, by 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, 380 

WENDOoRF, FRED, Archaeological Studies in the 
Petrified Forest National Monument, re- 
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